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FOREWORD 


This Study was prepared by the Committee on Services for 
Children and Youth of the North carolina State Plannin# Board. 
The Committee, which consists of representatives of public and 
private child-caring and youth-serving agencies in the’ State, 
was organized for the purpose of improving and better inte- 
grating services for children. 

The Committee set as its goals the development of facts 
about the tax-supported services which are provided by’ State 
and local public agencies and the measurement of those services 
in terms of desirable stmdards. While this report doés not 
give a complete picture of present conditions, it does give a 
general picture of the adequacy of the services now avdilable. 


The Committee further aims to discover desirable and prac- 
tical steps for improving some of the services which are most 
important in providing greater security for children. Activities 
are already under way to meet some of the needs which are dis- 
cussed in the Reporte 


Funds for employing a staff to prepare this report were 
supplied by Parents Institute, Ince 4 


| BACKGROUND DATA ABOUT THE CHIIDREN 
AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR THEM 


THE PEOPIE.  —S—té‘«é«CN 


Norta Carolina General Population 

At the time of me 1940 Census, North Carolina hac a population 
of 3,571,623. Of each ten people, 2.75 were Negro. There were 9,046 
foreign be mn (.3%) and 1 22,690 (5%) other races. The "other epi are 
larcely Indians (22,536) in the areas around Robeson County in the East 
and Swain County in the West. 


Rate of Poosulation Growth 


“With the exceptions of the decades 10630-1640 and 1860-1870, the 
ponulation of the State a} increased fairly regularly, The mate of 
expansion of population in North Carolina was consistently below the 
rate for the Nation until the First World War. Since that time, it has 
consistently expanded at a more rapid rate, 


Taner 4." 


RATE OF POPULATION GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1790-1940 
ie. Per Cent Increase Over 
Census Period . Preceding Census Period 
United States {- North ‘Carolina 


a 


1790: = 1800 ele clk 2453 
1800: = 1810 36.3 16.2 
1610 - 1620 | 3B e. 15.0 
1820. = 1830 < | ag. 1505 
1830 - 1840 | 3246 Bock 
1850 = 1860 | 3507 ee. 
1860.-.1870. | 26.6 | 7.9 | 
1870, =.1880.5.:| 26.0 30.7 
820 - 1890. | 2564 | 1546 | 
1890 - 1900 | 20.8." | Viaa. 
4900 acIGID 4 21.0 16.5 
1910 = 1920 | el Wed javrso.G 
41920. iTS IU Hs hw IGT. 2309 | 
1930. 1940: | 7.2 30% 
{ 


a ~— ee ee mee tn aed ae ee am tee te nen 


Source: Statistical | Abstract of the United States, 
19ZL- “1945, DD. ; Boe 


Micration and Pomeaioa 
In recent vents, migration has played a minor role : in the population 


growth of North Caz -olina ene not wartime conditions). According to 
the 1940 Census, 9.6 per cent of the population (3445 362) entered the 


R 


county where they were then residing between 1935 and 1940, but 239,171 
(70%) of these merely moved between counties within the State. The ~ 
effect of the interstate in-migrations and out-migrations during the 
five years resulted in a net loss to the State of 14,940 people (.5% of 
the total population). 


Young Population 


The population of the State is young, one of each two persons 
(46.0%) being under 21 vears of age. The Negro jonulation ,is slightly 
vounzer (49.74 under 21) than the white (44.6% under 21).1/ (See 
Appendix, Table 3, >. Aj.) Of the total of 1,642,572 persons under 
21 years in North Carolina, 430,123, or 29.7 per cent, are Negro. © 


Tabla 2 


POPULATION UNDER 21. YEARS BY AGE GROUPS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 


' 
aeRO SORES CREA ERSE EE EO AE OSI EOE ONL = AE RIN POOR, OG EE ATER AE SELON? OES SR LT SM ASG SS LT SEIT | 


RUE: V7 easel Ca ee Sc es 
Under 5 375,996 
fet a 363, O41 
10 =e 401, 38 | 
15 - 19 4045850 
Twenty Oh Oe SO 3h 


} sagt: ab 
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1,642,572 


rs ae a ae ata oy 


ae ee 


Note: ‘The Census count for the very young is considered an under=- 
count of about 5 ver cent.. If the © per cent were added, 
the "under 5" would be increased by 30,080 and become 
406,078; the total number would then be 1,672,652. 

Source: U. S.. Census, 1940, Population, Second Series, Table 7. 
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Table 3 gives a breakdown of the population under 18 years by 
race end by urban and rural vopulation. Of the 1,402,524 persons 
under 15 years, only 304,776 (21.8%) live in cities anc towns of over 
2,500 ponulation. An additional 360,749 children (25.84) are classi- 
fied as.rvral nonfarm. The balance of 737,299 (52.4%) is classified 
as rural fara. Thus it is seen that 52.4 per cent of the children 
under 18 in the State are fara children, and 75.2 per. cent are rural 
children. It should be noted that, ersons living in commmnities of less 
than 2,500 are classified as "rural" by the Census Bureau’ even though 
they may live on the fringes of large towns and have all the advantages 
of those living in tne large townse . 


ae) For the sake of nore nearly complete information, the Indian popula- 
tion was calewlated separately. In the ten counties having the major 
portion (21,621) of the Indian ponulation, 42.1 per cent were under 
21 years of ages Interestinely, 47 per cent of the Incians around 
Swain County were under 21, but only 11.5 ner cent of those aromd 
Robeson County, 


CHILDREN UNDER 15 YEARS BY AGE, TESIDENCE, 
(Native Povula 


| Ace I st — Sees eoerat = she 
2 plotal spit: ey Negro Total®, White]: 


an eee Ame owe 


| Under 5 
: 9 
1 lOo- 14 
| 15 = “ 


4,01 90 


+ 


more 


white children (50%). 


Table 3 


ion, in Thousands) 


Rural | Non aera 


— weer ae 


eae Foe 1M Beek 
| meee 1,403] 305 99 + 361 
* Does not include a Pew tc creign-born. 


Source: U. 5S. Census, 


1940, Powulation, Vol. 2, Part I, 


neavily concentrated in the farm 


&ND RACE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 


Table 7, and 


material esnécially prenared 4 in the Federal Security Agency for 


the North 


Cerolina Study. 


Table 4 gives the same information but shows the comparison-in 


percentages or the total 


PERCENTAGE OF CITLDREN UNDER 


(Per Cent of Total 


‘-TState 


s. te 5.6 
5 ee 9 2led 55 


| Mo = TA) one 
| Total !100.0 121.5 


tea 


* Does not include a few Lor 
sources U. S. Census, 1940, 


“a! abovee) 


Birth Rates 


Ever since seh when North Carolina was 


number 


18 YE 
CA AROLINA 1940 
Mumber of Childr 


® 5 be iy | is 
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of children under 15 v 
Table 4 
ARS BY AGE, RUSIDE! 
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NORTH 


admitted to the Birth 


Registration Avea, the State has consistently naintained a higher 

birth rate than has the Natione Over a twenty-five year period, only 
tah and New Mexico have consistently maintained a higher birth rate 

than North Caroline. In recent vears, Mississizpi anc South Carolina 

have also had slightly higher rates, The birth rates had been declining 


4, 


in both the State and the Nation until 1939, when both states turned 

upward again. It is assumed that the upward trend was cue to the 

war pees and will not continue very much longer. Between 1917 

and 1939, the national rate declined from 24.5 per 1,000 general popu- 

lation to 17.3, a decline of 29.4 per cent. During the same period, 
he State rate declined from 30.0 to 22.4, which is a decline of 25,3 

per cent. (See Appendix, Table 4, De 6,5 SrA 7 “sare 


Many Children in North Caroline Families 

North Carolina families are larger than is characteristic of the 
families of the Nation. At the time of the 1940 Census count, more 
than one out of each four families in the State (27.1%) had three or 
more children under 15 years in the home, The Nation had less than one 
of each six (15.3%) of its familics with three or more. children. 


In North Carolina, 67.5 ver cent of the children under 16 years 
3 x 


live in families where there are three or more children, although | only 
40 per cent of the Nation's children live in such families... 


Table 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHIIDREN IN FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FAMILY 


AND BY COMPOSITION OF THE FAMILY, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 
| (Children Under 18 Years) 


“One Spouse spouse ( “Only FainiliesqChildren 


Male Head and Wife Hamities Children 


No Children’ 182,260 O.}No Children 

1 Child 145,300] 145,300|1 child 

2 Children 114,440] 228,880|2 Children 

3 or More Children] 188,220] 813 250 3 or More Children} 26,920 


+ 


ate 


Total — _ | 62 5220 Total 163,540 
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Saaraas Mates 1a, ‘especially ere “in the ees | Saaeie &eency for the 
North Carolina Study.- : 
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Studies of the _ar unturn in births point out ‘that the recent 
increase does not indicate any fundamental change in the. birth rate, 
The recent upturn, associated with the war, was largely due to 
earlier marriages and earlier births of the first child during the 
mobilization period, This higher rate is expected to continue for the 
first few years following Cemobi lization, then to return to about the 
1935-1940 averazee The child ponulation is estimated in Table 6, 


Table 6 


POPULATION UNDER 18 YEARS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945 AND 1950 ESTIMATED 
| (In Thousands) — 


LN ere me ee wee 


“Child - 1 Pooulaiton 19/0 1945 Bstinate* 


LOG** 395 
38 cient 


401 aoe 
12 230_ 


1,433 1, 335 


aoa meena ea tet aeateraeremeeeratenr -nencatteredienine ie heen mre: (Oe coer oe me wer earn 
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* Reduced by. an esul ime ted out-mizretion of 1.33 5090 dersons under 16 
by 1945, but. talkins into account no change for out-misration or 
ine-migration for tne 1950 estinate, 

** Correcting for a census undercount of GS per centa 

Source: Material esxecially prevared.in the Federal Security Agency 

for the North Cavolina Study. 
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Infant Death Rates 


The infant death rate é been declinins in the Netion and in 
North Carolina. Again the national Fate of decline eligwely exceeds 
that of the State. Durins the »veriod aaa itt sie 1943, the national 
rate declined from $3.6 ne 40.4 infant éeaths per 1,000 live births, 

This is a decline of 53.4 (56.9%). At the sane time, the State rate 
fell from 99.6 to 4506, which is a decline of 53 (53.2%). Although 

the birth rates in -the Nation and in the State turned wward in 1939 - 
and have been higher each rear since - no infant death increase has 

been shown in either the national rate or the State vate. (See Appe nadix, 
Table 7, pe AQ) 

In North Carolina in 1940, the rural infant nortality rate was 
slightly higher than the urban rate. The rurcl rate for the whites 
was considerably nicher than tne urban, and tne rete decreased as 
the size of the cities and towns increased, The rural rate was lower 
among the NEcewEY ani tne rate increased as the size of the urban 
centers increased, 


Effective Fertility . of 
a ‘ 


North Carolina still h in.births over c 


stands hig! deaths of infants 
and very young children, She is exceeded by only eight states in: the 
ratio of children uder five years to women between 15 end 44 years, 


inclusive, (See Ansendix, Table 10, ». Al2,) The death rate among 
young children has Deen declining more rapidly than the birth rate in 
the State, so the decline in the birth rate does not necessarily mean 
a similar decline in the vercentage of childven in the She gaan 


An examination of the ratio of children under fiv 
"15 to 44 years, however, shows that the ratio of chtldren ser 1,000 
women fell from 624 in 1£20 to 421 in 1940. This is a decrease of 203, 
or 33 per cent. Thus theze is a considerable decline in the pe reentage 
of children in the total population, (See Table 7.) 


e years to women 


i 


27 


Table 7 


RATIO OF CHI REN UNDER 5 YEARS Pan: 1,000 WOMEN 15 TO 44 YEARS INCISIVE, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1880 TO 1940 
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Census Year Childven Under. a fifosen toc Children Per 1,000 Women 15- 
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375,998 | 893,621 
3911, 150 746,005 


355,008 51h 452 624- hh oe 
332,792 195,822 671 
pes; 712 419,596 676 | 
233,01 353,268 659 
; pets ’ oak 309 ,753 fish 
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Source 3 “The People of North Carolina, N. C. State Planning Board, 1938, 
o. 10; and io oy Census : “I9L0, Population, Second Series, Table 7. 


High Effective Fertility Due to Rurality 

+4 is sometimes said that the high birth rate and the high retio 
of young children are cue to the high percentage of Negroes in the popu- 
lation, The data show that the high ratio is much more closely a associated 
with the rurality of the peonvle, (See Anpendix, Tanis it, ps 413.) 
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Table & indicates that for the State and. for: ne Nation the rural 
‘ratio excecds 1%! ratio by a much 2 hele degree than tne Negroes 
exceed the whites, The ratio of spre pick under five vears of age to 
women 15 to 44 years in the sea arn soealnaian of Norta Carolina is 
wice as large as it is in tue aes ir vopulation. A difference only 
sltently leds exists it che Nation as a whole. On the other hand, the 
ratio anon the Negro population in North Carolina is only ll per cent 


larger than the ratio amone the white population. In the United States, 
the Negro ratio is 14 ver cent greater than the white. 
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Table & 


RELATIVE RATIOS OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS TO VIOMEN AGE 15 TO 44, 
URBAN-KURAL AND FACES COMPARED, UNITED STATS WORTH CAROLINA, 1940 
(Per Cent of Weld beat Ratio of Total Population) 
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Total 100 128 98 
Urban 78 ST 78 
Rural Nonfarn 122% 129 Ln 
Rural Farn Weg: 155 Te, 


———— a ee A. ee ee 
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* White" inglndes all other than "Neecroe" 

Note: Averave ratio for the total vonulation of the ‘Unit ted States 
used as base or lOO, 

Sources U.S. Census, 1940, Population, Vol. 2, Part I, Table 7. 
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Rurality of North Carolina 


Nearly three-fourths of the »eople in North Carolina live on the 
farm (72. ae Almost holt ef the total vomlation (46.4%) are classi- 
fied as rural farm. Of the 1,642,572 persons in “the State under 21 
years, 851,59 are classified as rural farm (51.9%)s (See Apvendix, 
Table 12, p. Al4.) 


Increase in Urbanization 


North Carolina is Bina amy becoming more urbanized. (See Table 9.) 

In the fifty y rears from 1090 to 1940, the percentage of the pomlation 
living in howe of 2,500 or over increased from 7.2 per cent to 27. 
per cent. Although the urban population is still only one-fourth of 

he total, the rifvy-year increase is marked = 379 per cent. The more 
imoortant fact, however, is thet an addi tlonet one=fourth of the popu= 
lation is now furhand gedt to tne extent of being classified as rural 
nonfarme 


Table 9 
TREND IN URBANIZATION, NORTH CAROLINA, 1850-1940 
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Buco: Stabe. ete rape road ois | ama i) SP onuacion) © 
__Jfumber 4. Per Cent} Per Cent Por Cent _j. Urban 4 | Rura. 


401,347 ne 


20 3 10.0 

617,153 PAL ee. Ted. Kae The 

352 336 16.0 51.0 946 962 50.5 
312,477 16.5 ha 10.6 Ad 55.0 
275,861 ny oe 61.4 13.6 9.9 50. 
216,199 15.6 110.0 Tig? 762 92.5 

328, 389 30.7 Seva 29.9 349 9661 

76,739 109 aie 6.9 sek 96.6 
123,553 teen 16.3 A62 aS rhe 

15,620 15.3 55.6 | 14.6 Qe, 9726 
Fe Pao RRA Doe § ERE ARSE Lc CLS Ie ENON Sa RcoP-ot Ml ea 


source: U.S. Census, 1940, Population, Second Series, >. 9. 
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PUBLIC EXPSIDITURGS FOR CHILDREN'S SERVICES 
Delimiting the Field 


Expenditures of State and local governments for scrvices for 
children cannot be sesregated frou total expenditures. Many. of the 
agencies of the State and local units of government spend funds for gen- 
eral services which are inclusive of children but not limited to them. 


The Polioning discussions list the major current public expenditures 
which are allocable particularly to children's programs and services 
within the State. Institutions of higher learning, wage and hour inspec= 
tional services of the Labor Denartment, »robation and parole exnenditures 
for supervision of the older teen-age boys and girls, and other similar 
public-service programs are not included in these tabulations, No private 
agency funds are included, except where such funds are assigned to a tax~ 
supported agency and are spent by that agency as a part of its general 
service budget. In many instances, no carcful effort is being made to 
assign funds for specific purposes. For example, the orthopedic hospital 
and the correctional institutions have expenditures for health purposes 


and for educational purposes; and orphanage pooulations receive educational 
training. Specific breakdoyms to assign varts of these funds to different 


services are not attompted, The services rendered by the agencies are 
discussed in Part III of this Study. 


Public Health 
; BS 
Total public health exoenditures for the children of the State are 

stimated to exceed $3,250,000 onnually. The State and local public 
health departients snent about 85,200,000 from all sources for 1945-19466 
Some of the items of exponditure are so clearly carmarked for children 
(crippled children's services, for example) as to be definable. However, 
much of the health »rogran is so general in its services that sae reseatiicn 
of parts of it for spocial groups can only be azproximated. Officials of 
the State Board of Health estimate that probably 60 to 65 per cent of local 
health department service i 


is chiefly for children, ‘Table 10 st a partial 


picture of the expenditures for health services for the children in the State, 


Table 10 


APPROXIMATE EXPENDITURES FOR CHITDREN BY STATE AND LOCAL 
HEALTH DEPARTMENTS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 


ee ee ee em ee ee mee ne aE ee ——— ee ee ee we eee 


er Cent of Total Budget Approximate 


Health Services Aopropriations Used for |ixpenditures 
iy ho Ae eh lesents Sorrisces. plorrand dren 


. 


Preventive Medicine 100 @ 128,000 
Oral Hygiene 100 58,000 
Crippled Children LOO 99,000 
Emergency Maternal and Infancy Care 100 990 , 000% 
Programs in Local Health Departments 62 1,400,000 
Rapid Treatment Hospitals (V.D.) L6 153,000. 
Total $2 858,000 
* EMIC Program ex. conditures for 194 AILS « This prog wan, wich is financed 
from Federal Punds y is for stent ad-infaney care of families of service 


personnel, and it is exmected to be meade lly cdiscontinuede 
Source: North Carolina Board of Health, 


In addition to the exrenditure for crippled children shorm in 
Table 10, the State has’ 8 yovooria UE al 000 to the North Carolina 
Orthonedic Hospital, Expenditures atment of children with 
tuberculosis and Dene unsesresa medical-carc expenditures 
would probably bring the totel tat pe ee, 3,250,000. 


The children, and the »eopie in general, of North Carolina are ’ 

indebted to bancnes other than State appropriation for the major 

yortion of the funds svent for oublic health within the State. 
Federal aid from ell sources accounts for about one-half of the total 
exoenditures by the State and local health departments. Foundation 
grants account for over 4 per cent, and thant sovernnentad units con= 
tribute another 30 »er cent. State anporooriations. constitute about 

12 per cent of the total expenditures. ) 


The city,.county, and district health departments spent a total 
of elas for administration and services during the 1944-1945 
fiscal years Aodvroximately 61. ner. cent of tuese local ex coenditures 
were Gerived from local taxes, 7 ser cent from State aooropriations, 
and 32 per cent from other soursgs. “Other sources include Federal 
aid, Reynolds Foundation funds,-“ and some additional. simaall income. 


Appendix Table’ 13 (p. Al6) lists the amount spent by the local 
health units, per cavita expenditure, and rank of counties on a per 
carita basis for 1944-1945. Because some of the larger cities have 
separate units). the exponditure of which is not included in the county 

budget, there is some margin of error in the rankings. 


iston-Salem us ed no, State. or Federal funds in 1944-1945, and the 
amount ae ‘local expenditures is not reported., In the 1945-1946 budget, 
Forsyth County has been removed from the Forsyth-Stokes ~Yackin-Davie 
District, and the County of Forsyth and the City of Winston-Salem have 
been consolidated into one administrative unit. The vnit has a current 
budget of $143,16¢, which is $1.13 per capita. 


Public Recreation 


Recreation as a State= supported sublic responsibility was assumed 
as a new function by the General Assembly of 19 345 A commission was 
created and an anorooriation of approximatcly 913,00 was provided for 
the maintenance of the Commission and employnent of a staff to give 
leadership and technical suidance to ate communities. No State funds - 
are available for use in supplying prosrams or for supplementing coumundty 
funds used for recreational SUrDOSeS. 


Surveys of pec aMe? »rograis and expenditures in the State are 
incomplete, but it is estimated that slightly over one-half million dollars 
of public; tax funds was sovent for operating recreation orograias during 
the 1945-1946 fiscal year. It is further osttimated that vrobably 70 »er 
‘cont = 350,000 - was svont on programs’ intended chiefly for cht laren and 
youth. The above fisures do not include recreational expenditures and . 
Srograms in institutions or group work programs but apply only to hm ae 
programse 


1/ Approximately $200,000 V.D. funds are expected to be withdrawn by. the 
Reynolds Foundation as of April 1947. | ite 


LO 


The State parks and recreation arcas spent about $55,000 for par 
and recreation administration and operation during 194 5-196 .: Approxi~ 
mately $20,000 of this was from receints, so that about $35,000 was 
supplied from tax funds. It is estimated that one-half of the users of 
park and recreation areas were »ersons under 21 years of age. 


Expenditures for public welfare services and for assistance for 
children in the State amounted to anporoxinatel 52,595,000 during the 
year ending June 30, 19456 
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Public welfare az zencics ce gta a se 


r vices, many con-= 
cerni ng lobe children and ad Sry Se (Sal sta. 


time is spent in perform- 
pecifically as services 

Fase Eciison or Breaches for ila “The actual proportion of the time 
and expense assignable to childron's services can only be approximated. 
The -e Bspenah ine s shown in Table ll are definable as definitely chargeable 
to children's scrvices. 


Table 11 


EXPENDITURES AND SOURCE OF FUNDS SPENT POR PUBLIC WELFARE 
SERVICES TO CHILOREN IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1944-2945 


PE A ee Rr Ae enn ae ae eee ee ee as . ee ee ee 


S f° Fund Total “Federal [ State — 

Phan ie ery ath une lb funds 4. Winds 
Aid to Devendent Children $1,912,7621$ 956,381}. $523,741 
Boarding Care 91, 626 - 6,689 
Medical Care and Hosgitalizationi- 235,244 r = 
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92 959A 9535 191,002,282 
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Child Welfare Services 
Other Services to Childven., 


45,901 


NO a ES ke mee 


Total 


RR oe ee ee Oe 


Per Cent b:; Source 100.0 
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* Estimated, since budget is not itemized on this basis. 
source: North Carolina Boarc of Public Welfare. 


If expenditures of the juvenile courts, costs of supervising :juve- 
nile delinquents who ere on »robation, end the time oublic welfare azency 
employees spend in making provision for medical care for indigent .children 
and in generalized services to children were to be added to the above, the 
eross expenditures would be avpreciably increased. 


Funds for public welfare services are provided through three levels 
of government, although the different levels cdo not participate to the 
same extent in all phases of the »vrograi. For the year ending June 30, 
1945, the Federal Government contributed one half of the funds for the 
Aid to Dependent Children Program but did not contribute to the boarding- 
care program. Counties sup.lied 93 per cent of the total fund for board- 
ing care and the State 7 ver cent. In the over-all expenditures, Federal 
funds and county funds each supplied about 40 per cent of the total and 
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he State 20 per cent. Table 11 gives the source of the funds for each 
of the chief categories of exyenditures for children's services for the 
year ending June 30, 19456 


The nonthly grents to families are based on needs of the indivi- 
dual families, so there are great variations among the family grants. 
For similar and other reasons, there are variations among the counties 
in the State. Appendix Table 14 (p. Al8) shows the average fanily 
erant by counties for february 1946 and the number of families and 
children receiving benefits, as well as expenditures in the county for 
that month. 


Institutional Care for © 


The State spends a nominal amount of approximately $210,000 annually 
(exclusive of education) for orphanage and. temporery institutional care 
of devendent children. Coumty and municipal tax fumds of about $20 ,000 
annually supplement these services. However, institutional care of 
children is largely financed by private sources in North Carolina. These 
private agency funds constitute approximately $2,000,000 annually, or 
94 per cent of the total expenditures. The average yearly cost per 
child in the institutions for dependent children for 1944 was approxi- 
mately $464.00. PR 


The correctional institutions for delinquent children are dependent 
almost entirely cn State appropriations for their cash income. Tneir 
own small income from sale of surplus farm sroducts and other similar 
items adds only about ‘512,000 per years The farm products grown and 
used in the institutions (valued at $150,000 or so) are not included 
in the discussion of cxoendityres. Aporopriations for correctional 
institutions are shown in Table lz. ' 


Table 12 


STATE APPROPR ATIONS FOR CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 


eS mee ems te ee ee 


Jackson. Training School 177,410 


Eastern Carolina Training School 57,030 
Morrison Training School 79,446 
Samarcand Manor . yp PERCE 
State Training School for Negro Girls 32,890 
Dobbs Farm (older white zirls) 32,854 
General Administration 10,530 

Total $482,677 
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Source: 1945 Session Lews of North Carolina, Chapter 279. 


Aopropriations were made on an assumption that the average daily 
ponulation would enoroximate 950 persons, which would mean an average 
annual per cavita cost of about $500. The average is not too signifi- 
cant because of variations among individual institutions. (See Appen- 
dix, Table 27, p. A4l.) | " 
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The State school for the deaf received an aooropriition of $214,097 
for 1945-1946. For the same period, the State school for the blind and 
deaf received an aporopriation of $241,530. Coubined receipts from other 
sources for the tio institutions probably added $30,000. 


The Caswell Trainin~ School réceived axorooriations of 396,510, and 
it anticipated other receints of $10,000, ~ 


The adequacy ot institutional facilities is Giscussed in Section C of 
Part idg i 

Public School Education 

North Carolina is currently spending in excess of forty-seven million 

dollars annually for education of its children. (For the school year 

GAZ ~1LOAA, the exsenditures were 248,049,615.) These figures, which include 
State funds and local supplements, are for public elenentary and high 
schools and do not incluce »rivate schools or cducation beyond the high 
school level, In these prolic elementary and high schools, there are in 
attendance Nay. an avereve of anoroximately three-quarter million pupils 
(725,412 in 1943-1944). 


It cost the peoole of North Carolina 1.93 per cent of their 19LL 
income to maintain the schools for the 1943- -1944 school year. This 
compares with 1.55 per cent so spent in the Nation, North Carolina 

te n the pro vortion of income spent for 


ranks eleventh among the st 
sunvort of peneetes In 192 
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7 thi Ms) State sent “366 per child in 
average caily attendance inc 
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Rete with an exnenditvre of $117 in the 
orty-second among the states. 
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Nation. North Carolina va: 


The American Council on Uducation and others recently completed an 
extensive study of school expenditures in tho United States for the 1939 
1940 school year in_selation to the income data x 
From this brochure,-/we are able to clean sone it 
between Norta Carolina | and the other states in th 


» 


Az: 
1weresting comparisons 
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Unione (See Table 13.) 
Table 13 
NORTH CAROLINA AMD THE NATION IN COSTS OF EDU ICATION, 1939-2940 


N. Gas “Rank in 
the Sleven 
in the] Southeastern 
_. prates 


items of Comparison 


LL A A A EE ON A a NE Pe te a te et 


SO em nee 


Current Exoenditures for the Median Classroom Unit 
Ability of the States to Sunvort Education 
1. Income per cavita 
2e Income per child (5-17 years) 
Rank on Fercentage of =e Income Required to Maintain 
fa] 


Present Program & Bring All Units un to Nattl. Level 6 4 
Highest Per Cent of Shee neone Now Used in Support 
of Schools 19 3 


Level of Support Now Mointainec 
Ratio of School-Ave Chilcren (5-17) to btal Population 


Sere OMe Ie. No) 4 ee 


V/ Unfinished Business in Aimerican Ecucation, The American Counc 
Washington, 1946, — 


Dorted in the 1540 Ce T1ISUS » 
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It is not because of lack of effort thet the southeastern states 
support their schools so poorly. The states poor in income spend a 
sreater part of the total income for schools than do states wealthy 
sn income, The ten states with the lowest expenditures for schools 
make about 16 ver cent greater efrort (measured in per cent of State 
income spent for schools) than do the ten states with the highest 


expenditureSe 


C 


Appendix Table 15 (>. A20) shows current expenditures for public 
elementary and high schools in North Carolina for 1943-1944. This 
year was chosen because it is the last school year for which similar 
expenditures on a national basis are available for comparisone The 
table cited above shows total exsenditures, average daily attendance, 
and exoenditure ver nupil in average daily attendance. Appendix Table 
16 (p. A24) gives a comparison between exvenditures for whites and Negroese 


In addition %o the above expenditures for public schools, the State 
avoropriated $455,627 for schools of the deaf and the blind for the current 
yeare Not all that exvenditure is for educational purposes, since mainte= 
nance, medical care, and other services are included in the costse 


Public Libraries 


Avoroximately $665,000 was spent for public library services in the 
bog vd > A 
State during the 1944-1945 fiscal year. These funds came from various 
sources, State aid accounted for 14 ver cent, while county and cit 
sige ad , 

aporopriations made up 60 per cent. Private endowment and other sources 
ds B mg é 

accounted for the remannder. 


Summa ry 

The above discussions, which account for more than (354,000,000, have 
been limited to specific vrograms and do not include the general overhead 
costs of sovernment, capital outlay, highways, debt service, public 
safety, and numerous other governmental costs which benefit childrene 
Survivors! benefits 2aid to voung widows and their minor children in North 
Carolina under the Social Sceurity Agministration amount to about $2 025,00 
yearly. This is a Federal program and is not included in the discussion 
of State afd locel' exvenditures, Unemployment compensation payments aver= 
age roughly $3,500,000 yearly, although there is mich variation from year 
to year. These vayments, which are made to covered workers but which 
afford indirect security to their children, are not includede 


The United States Deoartment of Commerce shows that the State and 
local governmental units spent nearly $104,000,000 for general operation 
in the fiscal vear 1941-1942, exclusive of debt service and capital 
outlay. The expenditures are itemized by general classifications, and it 
is not vracticable to allocate the money between one age group and anothere 
Table 14 shows the expenditures by general pur osese 


Table 14 


GENERAL EXPENDITURES FOR OPHRATT N, STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS , 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1942 
(Exclusive of Capital Outlay and Debt Service) 
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& 9,152,000 


General Control 


Public Safety (police, fire protection, and other} 8,180,000 
Highways 11,938,000 


Sanitation 2 227,000 
Health and Hospitals tyRveg COU 


Public Welfare 10,141,000 


Schools Ad, 5793, 000 
Other 10,055,000 


Total $103,738, 000 


A ee © ee owe aptarete csi mactr mee toy st a betes gi ome warty 
Source: "Governmental Finances in the Unitod states, 1942," United 
States Bureau of the Census,p. 43. 
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15 
SECURITY FOR CHILDREN 


PRIVATE INCOME FOR FAMILY SUPPORT 


Per Capita Income 


In 1944, North Caroline ranked forty-third in the Nation on a per 
capita income basis, with an average income of $659. This is only 62 
per cent of the national averace of O1,;117. North Carolina ranked sixth 
among the eleven Southeastern States. If mustering-out payments y family 
allowance payments, and allotments of pay by ailitary personnel be ex= 
cluded, the State. averase becomes. S640 gG the. national $1,082. North 
Carolina would retain forty-third. LA goes ncome paid to sanaploree 
while increasing more in North Carolina (1184) than in the Nation (5433 
between 1940 and 1944, still lagced far behind the na cane AVETALCe 
(See Apvendix, Table 18, p. A3le 


That North Carolinians are trying to make ends mect is suggested by 
the fact that a higher nercentaze of urban young men end total urban 
women (who are assumed to be supplementary rather than primary earners) 
are employed in North Garolina than in the high income states or. in the 
Nation. (See Table 15.) 


Table 15 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINOR MALES AND OF FEMALES, UNITED STATES 
AND SELECTED STATES, 1939- 1940 


ree + er oe re me ne ene ree EL Rea PE SEE 9 ig a ahh oo 
Per Cent of Urban Per Cent of Urban 
Area Males 14-19 in Females 14 and Over 


B he Labor Force. 4 in the Labor Force 
United States 29.8 3762 
North Carolina 37 ok. A2el 
Mississippi : 33.6 39.6 
| California 2564 2902 
New York Alel BR 6d 
poe guts tee eee ers oaths. Weed 


Source: Materials especially prepared in the E Federal Se curity 
Agency for the North Carolina Studye 


A further breakdo.m of the cata on women in the labor force shows 
that the heavier employment of women in North Carolina is due toa 
greater proportion of white women working. The women in the Southe/ 
generally do not work to the same extent that women in the Nation work, 
but white women in Noutee Carolina work. to a greater extent than the 
white women in the Nation. A simaller pereentas -e of Negro women in 
North Carolina work than do Negro i yomen in the “Nation rin the South, 
(See Table 16.) | 


1/ Survey of Bircent Business, U. § ie eeeoraed of Shumances Aug cust 1945, 
pd. 13. 

2/ The U. S. Census designation of the sixteen states and the District of 
Columbia. ; 
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Pabhe: LO sacs) mat, 1s 
PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE, BY RACE, - 
UNITED STATES, REGIONS, AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 


ined ——— Ne enn ae ed aed 


pe IC: MAAS | Total. 


United States Py. 
| Northeastern Region . 2904 
| North Central Region [ 2301 
Western Region 230 
Southern Region {Th Bie 


North Carolina Wrens otha 
: Source: U. S. Census, iSh0, y, Population,. 
Labor Force," Yols: -TII,-Parts 1 and 4. 


Industrial Tages 


Average peep veges in manufacturing industries in North Carolina 
(5.40) were axproximetely 64 ver cent of the average for the entire iv, 
Nation ($.62 in 1939, Tne South, as a whole. averaged $.44 per houre 

Sy 3 3 
Industrial waves in this State rose less between 1940 2 and 1944 (66%) than 
id the r capita inc o% 
did the per cap ome (115%). 


Wages were less intluenced in this State by war ‘industries than they 
were in the Nation. ‘a “study im 19445 2/ of those industries covered by unem= 
Dloyment compensation laws showed that both the wage rate in war industries 
and the wage rate inron-war industries rose more in North Carolina than in 
the Netion from 1939 through 1943. The wage rate for all industries in 
North Carolina, however, rose less than the average for all ine statese 
(See Table 17.) This paradox is a result of the relative] iret ww industries 
in the State classified as war industries, ced PoueLeaT ee employees who 
received the grector salary increases. All industries and nonewar industries 
received necrly the same percentage of wage increase (54.1% and 53.25 respece 
tively), while emoloyees in war industries received a much greater increase 
(92.6%). This situation had the ill effect of maintaining a lower level of 
incone during the war. It had a salutary effect in causi ing less. serious 
labor displacement and fevor reconversion problems,when the war was OVCTe 


Table 17 


AVERAGE ANNUAL Spe et - WAGE OF EMPLOYEES COVERED BY STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION LAWS, UNITED STATES AND NORTH nt peo 1939 AND 1943 


SE Ee ee EN Fe ee ee & a, AEF — ee ee oe eee eee eer SEIT a | AR Cee ae ee Ee Ne ee 
| ‘ __ United States | North Carolina 
Classification ad icrenes he armrests Pa 
Increas 


| 1939 4 1943. 19 4 Increase 
: 411 Industries M1 301 132,135 
War Industries ae 524 2145 
| Non-wer Industries | 1,250] 1,504 


[Ee apes 
Source: Monthly Labor Review, lovember 1944, pe 1050. 


S] 


1/ Fifth Federal Reserve Di strict, An Bconomic survey, Pederat Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, March 15, 1946, pe Tle: 
2/ Monthly Labor Review, November 1944, pe 1050. 
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Farm Incomes 

his. State ranked thirtye-eighth in tho. Nation in gross farm income 
per farm in 1944, with 392,993 ner fara, the national average being 39 per 
cent larger at {%,150. Worth Carolina was in second place among the 
Southeastern States; cs se anak aes curpasse ee The average gross income 
per farm in 1939 (1940 Census) Wa ‘0136 North Carolina spent a smaller 
proportion of its gross farn ineoue for production expenses chan did any 
other state eat dg Union (30.5%). The average for all the states was 
48.5 per cent. , 

In realized net income from agriculture per farm, the farmer of the 
state ranked better - at tienty-fourth »lace in the Nation with a net 
of 02,081, ¢ as comared with the national net average. of 52,139. In net 
income per farm in relation to the eleven Southeastern States, North 
Carolina Hanicod seconde Realized net income is used here to include 
cash receipts from farm marketine, csovernment PAYMGNES the value of 
farm products raised and ccnsumed on the fara, and the rental value of 


The net income ver farm worker in North Carolina was estimated at 
$513 in 1939. (See ipvendix, Table 21, o.: A34.) In 1940, one-third 
(33.6%) of the total employment in this State was in farm Sueteedent a? 
In 1940, »ersons enveged in agriculture in the entire United States 
averaged only $624 yearly as against 31,444 for versons engaged in 
mining, manufacturing, anc construction - or $1, 506 for persons ensaged 
in the cistributive indcustr siesed/ The low income of ‘the farm worker 
operates to the disadvantage of the children in the State, since more 
than half of them are in farm families. 


Appendix Table 21 (p. A434) «ives the net income »er farm worker and 
gross outout ver farn for the counties of the State in 1939. Satisfactory 
data for compsring 1939 and 1944 farm incomes.on a county-by-county basis 
are not available. Sales Management undertakes to estimate the gross 
cash farm income for 1544 by counties. Gross cash farm income for 1944 
includes all cash income from farm products sold and cash receipts from 
Government payments, but does not include the value of farm products con~ 
sumed in the household, These data aré’ reduced to gross cash farm income 
by counties in Appendix Table 22 (>. 435). The tzo colums are not quite 
comparable, in that.the 193° figures (1940 Census) include the value of 
products consumed in the -hone.. The rural level of living index for 1940 
incicates relative livinz standards of the individual counties in compari- 
son with the national averave, The average level for the State is S4 per 


cent of the national average. Onl; four counties in the State have an 
average as high as the average county in the United Sta tess 


Income per Family 


Appendix Table 17 (pe 428) shows family income by North Carolina 
counties for 1940 and 1944 anc .the percentage increase during that period. 
Family incone (or "e:fective buying incoue, las Sales Manegement calls it) 
increased from $1,386 in 1940 to 93,035 in "1944 (119%). All counties 

xperienced an increase, althoucsh not in. the same proportion. Pamlico 
County, which had a Lov income in 1 PAO, had the largest increase (263. 9%) 


V/ News Parear Uni vaketie: of orth Carolina ,- October 3, 1945.6 
2/ Fifta Federal Reserve District, op. cite, De 79. 
3/ Survey of Current Business, August 1945, De Ae 
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when it felt the impact of Cherry Point Marine Air Base late in the 
war-voreparation period. New Hanover, on the other he ane ; felt the impact 
of Camp Davis and the shinyard early in the war ane exnerienced the 
smallest increase of any county in the State (33. It is also noticed 
from this table (Anosendix Table 17, p. £28) that inde North Carolina 

hed an increase of 119.0 per cent, the Nation experienced an increase 

of only 90 per cent. . ~ 


Incomes by Family Size 
North Carolina ranks first among the states in famly size Lod 

thirty-eighth in effective buying income per fanily. The average popu- 
lation per household is_4.52 persons, while the average for the United 

tates is 3.78 PORRONS er North Carolina families had, in 1944, an efrec- 
tive buying income of $3 9035 ver family. The averese for the Nation 
was $4,061, or an average, of one-thire more than for the State. Among 
the eleven Southeas sterns States, which are the low income group, Norta 
Carolina ranked third.2 


A very serious drawbac’: to child sunport arises from the fact that 
the family increases in size more rapidly than the earning capacity of 
the family. Under ordinary circumstances, the incoue of a newly-formed 
family does not rise fast enough to meet eee na needs caused by births 
in the family. Furthermore, poorer classes have more children tnan 
wealthy classos, anc rural families have more children than urban familiese 


In North Carolina, the averace family finds expenses begimniing to 

climb at the time the husband is about twenty-five years old, wien tne 

rath child is born. As the children grow older anc the number increases, 
xpenses continue to rise until the first-cnild becones self-suovorting 

I: See are assumed to be self-sustaining at age eighteen, the father's 

maximyn expenses occur by the time he is forty-three. From then on, 

xpenses pes as eack succeeding child becones self-supporting. 


Table 18 


AVERAGE AGE OF FATHERS AT THE BIRTH AND EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY OF 
CHILDREN, NORTH CAROLINA, 1941 


<a pase cere NR EE EES ST EY 


Descrivtion df At Birth ¢ of Child 


Aa 


At Eighteenth } Birthday of Child 


First Child 25 43 
| Second Child 27 45 
| Third Child 29 47 

31 49 


b Fourth Child 
Source: Materials especially prepared in the Federal Security Agency 


ia) 


for the North Carolina Swudye 


ee er ee ee ae re gmmerne ee Lam enee tee re aaa ApeIe ee 


1/ Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1944-1945, De 51. 
2/ 


States included ares Alabama, Ark irvensas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Loui jana, Mississipoi, North Cerolina, South Carolina, Tennessee y 
Vis 


Ss 
-ginia, as classified by the Ue & Depar tment of Commerce's Survey 
urrent Business. 


———— Nat te 


3/ Sales Manas enent May 15, 1945, DD» 270=275~. 
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Since family needs increase more rapidly than earning capacity, 
the families irithout substantial income stay out of debt by limiting 
the goods and services they provide for themselves and their children. 
As is observable from Table 19, the period of limitations grows more 
severe and extends until mich of the growth and developmental period 
of the children has passed, It means limiting food, clothes, medical 
care, and other essential services which are necessary in ercer to nain=- 
tain a standard of living which will offer the children an opportunity 
to develop healthy bodies and sound minds. | | 


Actually, family need increases because the children grow older, 
as well as because of the increase in the number of children. LEernings 
do not increase at the same pace as need, so we have a concentrated 
burden of support and linited services and goods for the children because 
need and earning capacity do not rise and fall together. -Table 19, based 
on 1940 wages taxable for old-age and survivors insurance and 1941 ages 
of fathers at birth of children, illustrates this vroblem. The calela- 
tions are based on the assumdtion that there is only one wage earner in 
the family. are eM 


Table 19 
APPROXIMATION OF INCOME PER ADULT BQUIVALENT UNIT OF “AVERAGE WAGE EARNER 
WITH WIFE AND FOUR CHILDREN SURVIVING TO EIGHTEEN YEARS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ages of Adult Hruivalent Wages AD 
_ Children Units* ¢ Per Unit | 
0 me d . gaa3. | 
; 2 | | Ae Sines eo pgiaee 
haw 35557... nA a ila eS aot 
OyS5d0,12 ge ia SEG aeN 
11,13,15,17 + Sia pe) 174 
16 ay be 289 
0 2 391 
0 2 376 


- * Assuming that children under 6 = 1/4 adult unit; 6-14 2 1/2 unit; 

and 15-18 = (3/4 unite. 

** Single. ) 

Source: Materials esvecially prepared in the Federal Security Agency 
for the North Carolina Study. 


A series of factors, independent but cumulative, are concentrated 
in such a manner as to deprive the majority of the children of necessary 
financial support. Fathers ordinarily do.not reach their maximim earning 
power until the veriod of greatest need in the family has passed. Farm 
femilies have less per capita income (compare Appendix Table 19, De A32, 
and Appendix Table 21, p. A34), and farm families have more children per 
family. Also, the larger families in the same wage bracket have less 
income per child. A combination of these factors makes for severe 
inequality in distribution of incomes for the support of children, One-= 
fourth (24.1%) of the 280,180 urban and rural nm-farm families who reported 
the amount of their salaries and wages to the Census Bureau, and who said 
they had no othér income, redorted incomes of less than $500 per family for 
1939. Only 4.1 per cent revorted incomes of $3,000 or over. 
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The table on ». A37 (Appendix Table 23), based on a special tabu- 
lation made by the Bureau-of the Census for’ the Study, shows that 
incomes per adult equivalent unit are low in North Carolina and that 
they are increasingly smaller as the number of children in the family - 
is greater. In this table, a child is considered onewshalf of an. 

adult equivalent unit. It is suspected that children in farm families 
would show an even greater maldistribution. The greatest inequality of 
distribution is for the Negro children, where the median income per 
family unit and per adult equivalent unit averages just over one~half 
of that for the whites. « 


Another element which influences adequacy of income for the support 
of the children is the comoosition of the family group. Families which 
have both a husband and wife in the home have larger incomes than ramilies 
headed by a male without a wife or by a female without a husband presente 
By reference to Appendix Table 23 (p. A37), this can be seen as it applies 
to those urban and rural non-farm families in the State who reported no 
other income than salariés and wages at the 1940 Census counte Table 20 
shows the ratio of income of various family types to the family with a 
male head who has a wife present in the home but where there are no 
children. This family composition has the hichest family income of any 
of the groupse 


“Table 20 


MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME IN RELATION TO MARITAL STATUS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1939 
~~ (Wage or Salary, no Other Income, 1940 Census) 


Marital Status and Number of Percentage of Family Income 
Children (Families Reporting no | as Related to Marital Status 
Other Income than Salaries and Wages) « White Negro 

| Male Head 


Married, Wife Present 


No Childcren Under 18 

1 Child Under 16 

2 Children Under 16 

3 or More Children Under 16 


Other Marital Status - 


No Children Under 16 716% 


| 1 Child Under 165 Toet 
2 Children Under 18 59.6 

| 3 or More Children Under 18 me PS 

| Female Head 

| "No Children Under 18 ataes hate ti 299 ie 
1 Child Under 18 ; 65.0. 
2 Children Under 1& PEAS 1 8 ie 
3 or More Children Under 18 Bea aS a4 


Source: Based on data in Appendix Table 23 (p. A937 ). 
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It is important to the well-being of children that-they live in 
families with male heads because the family income is generally more 
inadequate when the head is a female. The income available to support 
Negro children is further reduced below that of the white children by 
the fact that a larger vercentage of Negro families are headed by 
females than are white families. By reference to Adpendix Table 23 
(p. A37), it may be noted that 23.8 per cent of that sample of Negro 

- families have a female head, while only 10.7 ver cent of the white 
families are headed by women. 


The pattern among whites and Negroes follows the same trend, and 
with rare exception there is less income per unit as the family size 
increases, Although the Negroes have only slightly more than half the 
income fdr support that the whites have - on either a family basis or 
a@ consumer unit basis = the trends are similar. Table 21 shows the 
ratio of the income of Negroes to the income of whites. These and other 
data indicate that more members of the Negro households work than do 
members of the white households, since the family incomes of the Negroes 
are slightly nearer the family incomes of the whites than are the adult 
equivalent unit incomes. 


One study has shown that for the whole Southern Region there are 
more workers in Negro families than in white families. In white fami- 
lies (1940 Census), 68.4 ver cent are one-earner families, 24e7 per cent 
are two-earner families, and 6.9 per cent have three or more earnerse 
Among the eit families, the percentages are 57.6, 32.4, and 10.0 
respectively. . vo : 


Table 21 


RATIO OF NEGRO INCOME TO WHITE INCOME BY FAMILY SIZE, NORTH CAROLINA, .1939 


Marital Status and Number of i Ratio of Negro Income to White Income 
Children Under 1§ (Families (income of Whites s 100) 

Reporting No Other Income Median Family Median Consumer 
Than Salaries and Wagés) Incomes | Ss Unit Income _ 


Male Head 
Married, Wife Present 
No Children Under 18 52 S41. 
1 Child Under 16 | de 54 ar 
2 Children Under 136 Rio eS: 54 
-3 or More Children Under 16 | SOs 55; 59 
Other Marital Status 
No Children Under 16 | 40 39 
1 Child Under 16 60 59 
2 Children Under 18 | 33 a3 
3 or More Children Under 18 | 66 61 
Female Head 
No Children Under 18 40 39 
1 Child Under 1& 50 49 
2 Children Under 18 61 59 
3 or More Children Under 18° S 54 


Source: Based on data in Aovendix Table 23 lo, A37).6 


J/ Woofter, Te Jey “Southern Children and Family Security," Social Forces, 
Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1945, pe 367- 
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Incomes In Comparison With Standard Budgets 


For many reasons, it is very difficult to determine whether incomes 
available to families are adequate for support of the children in the 
families. Opinions vary as to what is a standard, or adequate, level 
of Siete: family sizes and needs vary from family to family and from 
place to place, and income statistics are incomplete and subject to error. 
When a budget of adequate comnodities and services has been determined, 
the quality of those things must be decided. Again, when those goods 
and services are converted into cash value, the money value changes from 
time to time with the changing costs of living. 


Two methods of approach are practicable. One is .to.compare the 
adult equivalent unit income in various types of families in North Carolina 
witn the average the Nation or in the states around North Carolina. 
In Table 224 this State 4 is compared with both the regional and national 
levels of income for those nonfari families whose income is derived wholly 
from wages or salaries. This grouo of North Carolina families comprises 
about 280,000 (35%) of the State's 794,000 families. 


Table 22 


URBAN AND RURAL NON-FARM FAMILIES REPORTING WAGE AND SALARY INCOME 
ONLY, SELECTED AREAS AND NORTH CAROLINA COMPARED , 1939 - 
: | Area. Javeraze Ron mune niiladnh jie seoiel ee Income{ Income Per Unit 

. ‘Units Per Family| Per Family |of Median Famil 

| United States ePOne $1,330 $4.76 

| Sowthern Region* 2092 966 331 

| North Carolina + 3215 K 973 309 

dy adil 

* JU. S. Census Cesignation “of the 16- states in the whole states in the whole South 

and the District ox Columbia. 

Source: Materials esvecially prepared in the Federal security 

Agency for the North Carolina Study. 


On a basis of this approach, an average North Carolina child from 
an urban or non-farm home dependent entirely on salary or wage income 
had 35 per cent less income available for his support than a similar 
child in the Nation and 10 ver cent less than a similar child in the 
Southern Region in 1939, (1940 Census). This segment of North Carolina 
children had an inadequate income for support if the level for the 
Nation - or even the Southern Region = be the measure of adequacy. This 
approach has a serious disadvantage in that it compares the income avail- 
able for support with the average (median) income actually received. 
One-half of the people have to get along on an actual income below that 
average amounte oR 


A second approach is to set up a list of goods and services which 
are necessary to maintain a pre-determined level of living and consider 
he money income necessary to purchase those items as an adequate income, 
This approach makes it necessary to price goods and services at frequent 
intervals because of the constant shifts in prices. 
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Various groups have attempted to measure income needs in this 
manner and to compare costs for the equivalent goods in different places. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics compiled such an estimate for a series 
of cities in June 1943. (See Apzendix,Table 24, p. A38.) The lowest 
city enumerated was Mobile, Alabama, where the cost for a family of 
four was $1,496.50. The Textile Workers! Union of America, in coopera-= 
tion with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, oriced an "emergency" budget 
in High Point and Henderson, N. Ce, in 1944. This budget priced the 
goods and services set out as the basic minimum needs of low income 
families and included low quality goods in amounts conceded to afford 

level of living below that which the average urban family considers 
necessarye Costs of the items in the budget were $1,413 in High Point 
and $l, 369 in Henderson. In all of these studies, the budgets were set 
up for a family of four - father, mother, and two children, This fanily 
size roughly corresponds with the average household of 4.5, or median 
family size of 3.8 in North Carolina in 1940. 


The minimum requirement, oe these studies, would be not much 
less than $1,400, In teras of 1939 orices, this amount would approxi- 
mate $1,110, since the cost of thine was up about 26 per cent by 1944. 
This budget of 91, ats is area to support at an emergency level a 
family of four = two narents and two children. If children are considered 
one-half adult Paes ite there are three units to be sunsported by 
$1,110 buying power. Need so measured is 3370, while income on the same 
price level of 1939 was only %309 (as shown in Table 22). 


The inadequacies are ma 
Table 23 (p.A37.), where it 
families who depended on wa; 
median income per unit was Ss 
this type of household, only 51 
as $370 income per adult equiva 


le more noticeable by referring to Appendix 
Ss seen that a majority of the children in 
Ss “eh salaries lived in homes where the 

than $370, Of the 42642 13 children in 
,180 (12%) lived in homes having as mich 
le nt unite 


5 O gs Os 


o 
o 
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PUBLIC AID TO FAMILIES DEPRIVED OF PRIVATE INCOME 


It has been pointed out in the preceding section that a major portion of 
the children in the State are in homes where the private income is scarcely ade=. 
quate to meet current needs. Little. opsortunity is oresent for those families 
to save money for periods when earnings are discontinued “because of unemployment, 
disability, or old ave. Unemployment compensation, survivors’ insurance, and 
public assistarice programs have been established to protect against the conse- 
quences of income loss and to supplement extremely low private income for certain 
portions of the population. An attempt is made here to analyze the effectiveness 
of these programs in North Carolina. ‘The discussions are based almost wholly on 
materials especially prepared in the Federal Security Agency for the North Caro- 
lina Study. RENE SOF Bia h 


Unemployment Compensation ‘ 


Only about one-third of the children in North Carolina are members of 
families protected against unemployment. In Part I, it is Ft tt tnat 5204 
per cent of the children under eighteen years in the State are rural farm 
children, Agricultural workers, domestic servants, public employees, self- 
employed persons, and persons working in firms having less than eight 
employees are not protected against the hazards of unemployment. These 
miscellaneous groups are estimated to add another 12 to 15 per cent of the 
children in the State to the farm children who live in families not. covered 
by the unemployment compensation law. Unemployment compensation primarily 
protects an insured worker, and incidentally protects his children as well. 


Not all those children whose family head is working in a job covered 
by unemployment compensation are actually protected acainst. the consequenceg 
of unemployment. The insured worker must be unemployed and able to work, 
and he must have had reasonably steady employment in covered industry for 
the year preceding his application for unemployment benefits, These require- 
ments disqualify those who are unemployed because of illness and may dis- 
qualify those who do irregular or seasonal work jobse 


The State Unemployment Compensation law was designed to pay benefits 
to the qualified unemployed in an amount approximately 50 per cent of the 
wage loss. Experience has shown that the benefits paid are less. In 1941, 
about 10 per cent of the workers with wage credits in covered industries 
claimed unenployment comensation.s bout 72,000 net a claims were estab= 
lished. ‘The benefits paid averaged $5.59 per week for full unemploynent, 
indicating the lov wages on which these benefits were ey The average 
benefit for the United States was almost twice as high, at $11.06. (The 
year 1941 was used for study because it is rather representative, having / 
neither an extreme unemployment period nor an abnormal employment demand. )= 


Prolonged unemployment may inean that insurance benefits are exhausted 
before a new job is found, since compensation may be drawn for not more than 
16 weeks during the twelve months following the original applicatione In 
1941, about 30 per cent of the claimants exhausted their benefits before 
finding emoloyment. The amounz and duration of unemployment benefits in 
North Carolina for 1941 are shown in Table 23. 


1/ The ‘average wage in covered employment in North Carolina has risen 76 
per cent since 1940, so that weekly benefits are larger. The more 
liberal payments authorized by the 1945 General Assembly plus increased 
averaze wages raised the average weekly payment to 412.70 for the first 
Quarter of 19/6. 


: 
| 
| 


Source: Materials especially iy prepared in in the Federal Security Agency 


Te att a ae ae ET 
Amount of Benefit HeelklyiPer Cent of Benefits 
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Table 23 


eS 


AMOUNT AND DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEE TES) 


NORTH CAROLINA, 1941 
Actual. L Duration in Veeks | 


¢ 0 to $ | 35.5 11.6 
$ 5 to $ ey 5309 8.8 
$10 to $ | S20 fils 
15 nih ae Re3 Sed 


i Ralashcale 


for the North Carolina Study. 


It was noted above that the average weekly benefit drawn was $5 0593 
a full year of fifty-two weeks of benefits at this rate would amount to 
$306.28. By using the same measuring rod used in the preceding section = 
income per adult equivalent unit - we can judge the adequacy of the unen- 
ployment compensation benefits. ‘ 


The average comoosition of the families covered by unemployment 
compensation is estimated as approx cimately 2.4 adults and 1.5 children. 
This would make 3.15 units, assuming that each child is one-half of an 
adult equivalent unit. in the preceding section, it was se wa out that 
the average income per unit in North Carolina in 1941 was $3092/ - and that 
the need by the most conservative estimate was $370. The unemployment 
penefit rate of $306.28 per year for 3.15 adult equivalent units would 

erave only $97 ver unit, which is less than one~third of the income of 
the average wage earning ed Te or about one-fourth of the minimum need. 
Yet abovt 30 ver cent of the unemployed lost even that benefit before they 
ound employment. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


ae Se oe 


The families eligible for old-age and survivors insurance are roughly 
the same as those eligible : for unemployment compensation, except that 
employment in a firm of less than eight persons does not exclude an oH aeS 
from coveraze by old-age and survivors insurance. The additional workers 
covered by this exception add about 3 per cent to those covered by unem- 
ployment compensation. : " 


Wot all workers in jobs covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
are eligible to receive the actual benefits, even though old age or death 
over tales the workers. In order to be insured at the time of death, a 
worker must have been paid wages of not less than 350 in covered employment 
in half of the calendar quarters after 1936 or after thé attainment of age 
21 and up to but excluding the quarter in which he reached the age of 65 
or diede In the case of a wage earner who dies leavinz a widow with a 
child or children under 16 years in her care, benefit may be paid- these 
survivors provided he has worked’ in covered emoloyment for at-least six 
of the twelve: caahs ais: Quarters immediately preceding his-death. Insured 
status may be lacking because of irregular employment or low wages, as well 
as because of employment in a job which is not covered by the insurancee 


1/ For the urban and rural non-farm families who revorted no other income 
than salary or WazeSe 
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Children benefit largely from the survivors! phase of the program, Very. 
few minor children are in families whose head has reached the age of 65 and is 
eligible for old-age benefits on retirement. So long as she has the custody 
of his young child, the widow of a deceased worker who was covered by the law 
receives a widow's benefit of three-fourths of the husband's primary insurance 
benefit, Each child under sixteen years (or eighteen if the child is attending 
school) receives an amount equal to one-half of the deceased wage earner's prie 
mary benefit, The maximum any family group may receive is twice the wage 
earner's benefit, or 80 per cent of the wage earner's average monthly wage, 
or %85 per month, whichever is least, These reductions do not apply when the 
amount of family benefits are $20 per month or less. ; 


The amount of money which a survivor may receive is based on the average 
monthly earnings of the worker since the system was begun, Thus, low wage 
earners or workers with frequent or extended periods of unemployment may be 
eligible for small benefits only, It was pointed out in Section A, Private 
Income for Family Support, that in 1944 North Carolina renked forty-third among 
the states in per capita income. This was 62 per cent of the national average, 
Survivors! benefits reflect a somewhat similar relationship to the national 
average, 


From 1940 through 1944, individual children's benefits averaged from $9.70 
to $9.84 per month in North Carolina as against $12.15 to $12.20 in the United 
States, North Carolinians received about 75 per cent of the national average,. 
In order to measure family benefits and to compare those payments with the 
measure of adequacy established at the end of the preceding section, these bene-~ 
fit payments can be converted into units similar to those used in that discussior 


In September 1945,2/survivors! benefits to the amount of $56,339 were paid 
to 3,428 widows with children drawing benefits in North Carolina, There were 
11,074 children drawing children's benefits to the amount of $112,981, an aver- 
age of $10.20 per child's payment per month, Those mothers received payments 
amounting to a total of $169,320, These 3,428 family groups consisted of 3,428 
widows and 11,074 children, or an average of one adult and 3.23 children per 
family. If each child is considered one-half of an adult equivalent unit, this 
is 2.61 units, The average family benefit was $49.40 per month or $592.80 per. 
year, which would amount to $227 per adult equivalent unit per year, This is 
$82 less than the semple average income of $309, or $143 less than the minimum 
need per unit established for 1939 income and cost of living levels. The cost 
of living was up about 30 per cent by 1945, so the relative income is nearer 
$160; and the inadequacies are approximately $150 and $210 respectively. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


A third public aid to families deprived of private income is the public 
assistance program. The phase contributing most in cash payments to children 
is Aid to Dependent Children, which is a grant made specifically with respect 
to needy children in the family, -This program will be discussed in detail 
under the Welfare section of Part III, Public Services for Children, 


1/ Information as to the number of recipients and the amounts of payments used 
~ in this paragraph was supplied by the Regional Director of Region IV, Soci. 
Security Board. 


General Assistance 


A provision for general assistance is necessary because the special pro- 
erams do not meet some of the needs. Eligibility requirements eliminate many 
family groups. from an opportunity to participate in the benefit payments. In 
other family groups, the amount of money received is so small that additional — 
financial help is imperative. A general assistance program ordinarily has few 
eligibility requirements other than need itself. ee cieks 


In North Carolina, local governments pay the total costs of the general 
assistance program, which is not true of the other three programs, Composition 
of the general assistance households varies considerably with labor market con- 
ditions. During periods of depression, general assistance families contain .. 
large numbers of children; in periods of high employment, a very large, propore- 
tion of general assistance cases consist of unemployable single adults. 


A semple survey of general assistance households: in North Carolina was 
made in 1942. At that time, nearly half of the households included a child 
under eighteen years. General assistance may be offered as a supplementary © 
income, or it may be the sole source of income. Table 25 compares the amounts 
. of general assistance grants in the United States and in North Carolina, It 
ss to be noted that the everage payment in this State is only about 30 per cent 
of the national average, The increase in payments in North Carolina between 
1941 and 1944 is slightly greater than the inerease in the cost of living 
index. Even though North Carolina was assisting a larger percentage of its 
families (7.1%) than was the Nation (3.6%), it is still significant that 
grants were considerably below the national average. on 


Table 25. 


PAMILTZS RECEIVING GENERAL ASSISTANCE, UNITED STATES AND 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1941 AND.1944 — . 


_— oe United, States North Carolina 
i sian aaa Jan, 19dljdan, loddlgan, 1941\Jan, 294d 


Number of Families _—- {1,256,000} 289,000 | 5,669 
Average Amount Per Family| $25.20 | $27.30. $6.89 


Source: Materials especially prepared in the Federal Security Agency 
for the North Carolina Study. 


In a special study of 401 general assistance cases in the State in 1942 
whose only income was géneral assistance payments, the median monthly payment 
was $11.38, or $137 annually. This income: reduced to 1939 cost of living 
would have amounted to about $116, The‘households averaged 1.30 adults and 
1.10 children, or 1,85 adult equivalent units. The anmual-unit income would 
average nearly $63, which is 20 per cent of the average income in 1939 or 17 
per cent of the minimum need, : 
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INSTITUTIONAL FACILITIES IN RELATION TO NEED 
Child-Caring Institutions in 


Only a small percentage of the orphans.in the State receive institutional 
care; the others are. scattered in private homes with foster parents or with 
relatives. . No accurate count of the number of orphans in the State is avail- 
able, and determination of the number by age groups is a:.complex problem 
because the Census. makes no direct. count of the dependents of deceased persong 
Dr. Woofter (Director of Research for the Federal Security Agency ) has caleus. 
lated the number of paternal orphans under 16 years in the United States by 
use of life expectancy tables and by application of the derived death rates . 
to the actual number of births for: each: of the previous eighteen yearse™” By ~ 
applying this formula to North Carolina, it. is estimated. that. there were 
approximately 121,000 praternal orphans in this abate in- 194008 


There are 26 child-caring institutions for pa ek a ae care within the 
State and 3 institutions for temporary care, The 24 institutions from which 
the State Board of Public Welfare received full reports for the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1945, were caring for a total of 3,162 children and had a 
capacity of 3,061, The other two institutions are estimated as caring for 69 
children and having a capacity of 112, making the total capacity 3,973. oe 
were 3,251 children under care in these 26 institutions on. December 31, 1945~ 
Since January 1, 1946, Dunn Freewill Baptist Orphanage has been licensed by 
the State Board. of Public Welfare to care for 10 children, The potential 
capacity of this institution is 40° children, The. institutions for long-time 
care, population in the institutions, and cavacity indicate that facilities 
are now adequate to neet the demand, (See Appendizry Table. POs De a vAep ). 


Only a small sortion of the children living in ieee ae care aa ee 
tions are classified as full rshans. Of the 4,017 long-time care children 
aided by the Duke Endovwment2/ ‘in 1945, 553 were full orphans. (13.8%). There 
were 954 (23.7%) whose mothers were dead, 1,347 (33. oo) whose fathers were 
dead, and 1,163 (29.0%) whose parents were living. 


' A breakdown by age groups of long-time care ca .8eS aided by the Duke 
Endowment during 1945 shows that few of them are of a very young agee (See 
Table 26.) This is to be exnected since authorities in the child-care field 
believe that institutional placement for very young children is far. less satis 
factory than placement in desirable private homes. 


Table 26 
AGES OF CHILDREN IN LONG-TIME CARE INSTITUTIONS, NORTH “CAROLINA, 1945 


Number. Percentare 


eel tel 


‘Classification 


oe a ee Sate oe 


12 Years and Over: 

6 Years and Under 12 1,781 

2 Years and Under 6 193 

1 Year and Under 2 292 

Under 1 Year mt 
TOTAL 4017 


* Less than sl per cent. 
* Source: The Duke Endownent Year Book, Nos 14, September 1946. 


1/ Woofter, T. Je, "Paternal Orshans," Federal Security Agency, no dates 
2/ A special tabulation for the North Carolina Study. 
3/ The Duke Endowment Year Book, No. 14, September 1946. 
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In addition to the 26 institutions for long-time care, there are 3 
institutions which’ care for children on a short-time basise During. the. 
calendar year 1945, the 3 institutions for temporary care housed a total 
of 235 children. Since the combined capacity is only 78, it is evident 
that thé major portion of the children stayed for comparatively short ~ 
periodse v 


As is to be expected, children in temporary institutions are not 
orphaned to the same extent as those placed for long-time care. Only ’9 
(3.84) were full orchans, The mothers were dead in 18 instances (7.7%), 
and the fathers were dead in 24 instances (10.2%). Both parents were 
living in 184 instances (78.3%). | 3 


Childrén placed in institutions for temporary care are younger than 
children in long-time care institutions. (See Table 27.) 


Table 27 


AGES OF CHILDREN ADMITTED TO TEMPORARY CHIID-CARE INSTITUTIONS, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1945 


Classification 


12 Years and Over 

6 Years and Under 12 
2 Years and Under 6 
1 Year and Under 2 
Under 1 Year 


TOTAL 


Source: The Duke Endowment Year Book, No. 14, September 19463; and 


Correctional Institutions 
Cen, Cn 


The State correctional institutions for juvenile delinquents have been 
able to meet demands for admissions of white children but have not been able 
to meet demands for admissions of Negro children. At no time during recent 
years have the schools for white boys been filled to their normal capacity. 


During the past several months, the school for young white girls has 
been filled to capacity; and for the first time in years the institution is 
on the verge of having to reject applications due to lack of capacitye This 
situation has not been brought about by increased requests for admission, 
but it is due to a reduction of bed capacity because of the déteriorated 
conditions of some of the dormitory facilities. Repairs. during the war period 
were kept at a low minimum and usual replacements were not undertaken, so 
that now the normal space has been reduced temporarily from 200 to 175¢ Plans 
for replacement are under waye | 


The institution for older white girls has unused space. continuouslye 
The population at this facility is interrelated with the commitment policy 
of the courts, Older white girls may be sent either to the State Prison or 
to the State Reformatory.. Commitments to the Reformatory are below the 
capacity of the institutions. ? dials laa 


a 
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The school for Negro boys is in a situation similar to the school for 
young white girls. Deterioration of buildings has temporarily reduced the 
capacity from 210 to 175, and repairs are being made. In this instance, 
the full capacity has ordinarily just about met the demand; but with the 
reduction in capacity, the-institution is forced to deny immediate admission 
to some applicants. The capacity of 210 is considered approximately adequate 
for needs in terms of past demands, 


The school for Negro girls is a new agency and is still in temporary 
quarters limited to 50 children, It was opened in’ September 1945 and was 
filled by early 1946. It had a waiting list of 18 by April 1946, It is 
calculated that a permanent institution with a capacity of 200 is the maxi- 
mam requirement for meeting the needs of this group. 


Appendix Table 27 (p. A41) gives the April 1946 population and normal 
capacity. At this time, only the State Training School for Negro Girls was 
crowding the normal capacity. Appendix Table 28 (p. A42). shows that the - 
population trend has remained relatively constant over the past few yearse 


Mental Deficiency 


No body of satisfactory information about the extent of feeblemindedness. 
among children in North Carolina is available. Such information as is avail-: 
able is only partial and is subject to interpretation concerning completeness 
and degree of feeblemindedness. Knowledge of the extent and the severity of 
the social problems these individuals cause in their own hones is pertinent 
to a discussion of the adequacy of institutional facilities. Not all the 
feebleminded require institutionalization, home conditions and adjustments to 
them being important factors in determining. the need for-institutional cares 
Sometimes layman-diagnosed feeblemindedness is not fecblemindedness at all, 
but an exhibition of traits which are caused by some physical. or mental dis- 
order or by the limitations of the social environment, . 


Various sample studies have been made, and general estimates are avail- 
able from which some indication of the extent of the problem in this State 
can be measured. Population in the State institutions = about 830 white and 
170 Negro - is a measure only of institutional capacity, not of need. Conser- 
vative estimates indicate that about 2 per cent of the general population is 
mentally deficient and 1 per cent is grossly feebleminded. The 1940 Census 
enumerated 1,642,572 persons under 21 years in North Carolina. Two ver cent 
of that total would indicate avproximately 32,850 feebleminded in the State. 
On a basis of 70 per cent of the young population being white, that estimate 
would indicate approximately 23,000 white’ and 9,800 Negro children of low 
levels of intelligence. Students of the subject estimate that a fair program 
of services would not require that more than about 10 per cent of the feeble- 
‘minded be institutionalized. The child's home has many values to give that 
are superior to what even an ideal institution could offer, and home care is 
preferable to institutional care in a large percentage of caseSe 


The individual feebleminded in the State known to public agencies are 
much below the estimates cited above. The Caswell Training School for feeble~ 
minded white children has an enrollment of &30. Their files contain the names 
of some 500 additional individuals for whom admission is desired. That list 
is incomplete, since the knowledge that there is a limited possibility of 
gaining admission causes an unlmown number of names to be left off any lists 
requesting admission. 
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On June 30, 1944, 20 per cent of thase enrolled in the Caswell Train- 
ing School were morons, 54 per cent.were imbeciles, and 26 per cent were 
idiots. One-third of the total pooulation of. the institution is enrolled 
in the school provram for some.sort of training. _ Key) eae 


institution for nentally handicapped children in the State. This insti- 
tution, at Walnut Cove, has a capacity of 10 children, It is licensed by 
the State Board of Public ‘lelfare and accepts white children between the 
ages of 3 and 12 years. Admissions are limited to children, who have suffi- 
cient mental cavacity to benefit through training, hy “Pige 43 


The facilities for caring for feebleminded Negro children are even 
more inadequate. The State hosvital at Goldsboro has provided space for 
about 200 children, but that cares for only a small vart. of the needy | 
cases.e A partial survey by the State Board of Public Welfare located 600 
Negro children in private homes who. were in need of custodial cadre. An 
» additional 600 of slightly higher. intellicence who will néed special : 
training if they ere to get any aporeciable trade learning were located 
by that survey. It is noteworthy that there is no waiting list for Negro 
children. na Sd ear is ee 


Pinecrest Boarding Home for Exceptional Children is the only private 
: 


The admission to Goldsboro of feebleminded Negroes is generally confined 
to those of very low mental level... Little or no formal training is offered 
them.in the institution, although they are given such tasks to perform as 
their cavacities will permit. a E 


The correctional schools for juvenile delinquents have populations 
which revresent higher vercentages of mental defectives than does the : 
general population. This is not to sugzest that feebleminded are more 
delinquent than normal children, but it does indicate that correctional 
schools are housing many fecbleminded children. In a study of the intel- 
ligence quotients of correctional school ponilations, it was disclosed 
_ that the intelligence evel compares much more closely with the enroll- 
ment at Caswell than with the enrollment in the public schools. A study 
of 491 children in three of the correctional schools showed that 61.5 
per cent had mental levels below 70.. Very few have intelligence quotients 
below 50. (See Table: 26.) ae ea Siar aat ¢ . 


Table 28, representing studies made, several years aco, indicates the 
differences between several selected’ groups. The tests were given at 
Caswell in 1935, at Morrison in 1936, at Samarcand in 1934-1936, at 
‘Eastern Carolina in 1934-1936, and at the selected public school in 1936. 
Current data of an equally comprehensive nature are not available. 


_. The sample included 617. children at Caswell, 127 at Morrison, 160 
-at Samarcand, 204 at Eastern Carolina, and 1,163 from the public white 
school., . | | gis. | | Seo oy 


Plans are under way for expanding institutional facilities for the 
feebleminded requiring such caree One suggestion discussed:is to increase 
the capacity of Casvell Training School to 1,200 or maybe 1,600. The idea 
has been advanced that incase further room is needed, colony. buildings 
for some of the older versons misht be instituted. -A plan has been advo- 


cated to erect a training school and ‘custodial institution for 600 mentally 
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deficient Negro children on the »roperty of and adjacent to the State Hos- 
pital at Goldsboro. It is not known if the anticipated capacity will meet 
the needs. The plans under discussion are that the new construction for ~ 
Negroes will be such that other units can be added at a later date, if the 
needs call for further capacity. . 


MBASUREMENTS OF. SOME.SPECIFIC INSTITUTIONAL GROUPS AS TO GENERAL ~ 


INTELLIGENCE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1934-1936 - 


; rri rt aroli 7 
Intelligence Caswell Morrison Samar E.. Carolina Selected 
; Training|Training| cand } Training ‘Public 
Quotient ; “ 
School 


School |Manor | School ~ | School 


9 nny, 
1 = 19 15.9 
20 = 29 To ety 
5 8 ec pe esd few eh Wert 8 , 
40 a 49 19.4 un 7.9 44 1,0 wii 
50 ae 5g pelle 28.3 20.6 LAved, 0 
60 -~- 69° -] °° 6.0 a7 30.6 aes 3.0 
70 - 79° Led 18.9 22.5 23.0 ; 6,0 | 
&O = 89 pM | ; teu: 20.0 eta 
ay sg fee Teeth eee 569 | 29.7 «| 
100 & over el ge | 5.0 | 38.9 
| ; | 


—— ee eee SO ee 


Source: Study of Mental Health in North Carolina, 19375 pe 25%. 
Provisions for Evilentie Children | 


The State has done little to provide special facilities or special care 
for its epileptic children. Evilevtics are admitted to the State Hospitals 
in Raleigh and in Goldsboro, but special facilities are not set‘aside for 
children, There are 540 beds for the epilevtic colony at the Raleigh State 
Hospital, but the census of yopulation does not separate the patients into 
age grouns. Negro enilentics are admitted to special wards in the Goldsboro 
State Hosvital, but the epileptic population is not separated in the census. 


No census is available as to the number of epileptics in the State, so 
no measurement of institutional need or treatment »rogram needs can be made. 
yj &t 


It is generally acceoted that about .5 per cent of the entire population is 
evileptic. 


Until recently, the policy at Caswell Training School was against admit-— 
_ ting epileptic children to the institution. However, epilepsy is not now in 
itself a reason for refusing to admit a child to the institution. 


Provisions for Emotionally Disturbed Children 


NE RR 


Facilities, personnel, and »rograms for helping children who are emotion- 
ally disturbed are quite inadequate in North Carolina. Two of the State's 
agencies - the Hosvitals Board of Control and the Board of Public Welfare - 
have personnel and programs of a very limited nature. Neither the Board of 
Health, the Board of Correction and Training, nor the Department of Public 
Instruction has personnel or programs specifically directed toward helping 
this group of children. The few child guidance centers and menval hygiene 
clinics in the State are under the auspices of private agencies, 
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Little psychiatric service is available to the State Board of Public 
Wielfare or to local public welfare agencies. The Division of Psychological 
and Psychiatric Services of the State Board of Public Welfare has money in 
the budget for a psychiatrist but has been unable to find a person to fill 
the position. The only public osychiatric service available in the State is 
that available through the vsychiatrists in the State Hospitals and the Hos- 
pitals Board of Control. County devartments of oublic welfare can get very 
little help through these sources because of limited personnel. The Hospitals 
Board of Control hoves that it can eventually conduct community clinics to 
give local services. If special help is imperative, the local agencies. must 
turn to such orivate psychiatric practitioners as are to be had. The Alamance 
County Department of Public Welfare has a consulting psychiatrist one day a 
week, This service is chiefly consultative and is financed through private 
funds. : ; 


The State Board of Public Welfare has two clinical psychologists who give 
their services almost exclusively to children's cases. The budget permits a . 
third nsychologist, but no available person has been found. Through requests 
to local oublic welfare agencies, these psychologists are available to public 
and private agencies throughout the State. In addition, the State Board of 
Public Welfare has made arrangements with eight psychologists within the State 
for their assistance on a fee basis, when a psychologist from the staff is not 
available. The orivate psycholocsists, when authorized by the State Board, 
make tests and give other such nsycholosical services as seen needed in the 
individual case. These eight psychologists are located in the following 
places: Winston-Salem (2), Greensboro, Cullowhee, Hickory, Boone, Charlotte, 
and Greenville. | 6 ual wis : 

The North Carolina Hospitals Board of Control is responsible for care of 
mentally ill and feebleminded persons in the State who are in need of institu- 
tional care. Since mental illness is largely a disease of adults and not a 
common illness of young children, little snecial »rovision has been made for 
the treatment of mentally ill children by that Board. Children are admitted 
to the State Hospitals when the need is indicated, but few special personnel 
or programs are provided for them. No special wards have been provided for 
children. The Board hoves to develo> a children's unit at the State Hospital 
in Raleigh where epilevtic children and children with behavior disorders may 
be observed and treated. 


The census of first adiaissions to the three State Hospitals for the year 
ending June 30, 1944, showed only 172 persons (11%) under 20 years out of a 
total of 1,597 first admissions. These persons under 20 years included the 
feebleminded and epileptic Negro children admitted in Goldsboro and the epi- 
leptic children admitted in Raleigh. That few of them are mentally ill young 
children is indicated by the fact that only 6 persons under 15 years were 
admitted et-Raleigh and 3 at Morganton. The 54 persons under 15 years admitted 
at Goldsboro are assumed to be largely feebleminded, although the census does 
not separate them. . " : 4 pane 


‘he Caswell Training School (for feebleminded white children) has a 
clinical child psycholocist on the staff. but no psychiatric social worker. 
Effort is made to sive such psychological hel» as can be given to emotionally 
disturbed children in the institution, whether the disturbance be only loneli- 
ness and homesiclness or the more seriously disturbed neurotic and psychotic 
children. If the disturbance be of a psychotic nature, it is sometimes 
necessary to have the child removed to the State Hospital. 


. 
~ *. 
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No special personnel are ermloyed for working with the feebleminded Negra 
children at the Goldsboro State Hospital. Regular physicians on the hospital 
staff are available for disturbed children, just- us they are available for 
disturbed adults in the institution. 


Facilities for Physically Handicapped Children 


The Cripoled Children's Division of the State Board of Health accepts 
children up to 21 years of age. The Division had 23,000 crippled’ children on 
the State Register on March 31, 1946. That number represents children 
receiving treatment through cooperating clinics and hossitals and children who 
have been accepted for treatment and are merely awaiting admission. 


Twenty-three hosvitals in North Carolina are participating in the State 
Board of Health's crippled children program. It is not practicable to try to 
enumerate the number of beds available, since beds in general hospitals are 
at a premium and crippled children, like others, may have to wait until beds 
are available, On April 1, 1946, the Crippled Children's Division had 480 
children awaiting edmission to hospitals, although avthorization for treatment 
had been made. On that same date, there were 424 applications vending comple- 
tion of examination prior to accentance for treatment, or other disposition as 
the examinations warranted. | 


These children and hospital facilities are in addition to the State~ 
supported Orthopedic Hospital at Gastonia, which has a normal capacity of 160 
‘bedss Due to the shortace of hely, the hospital found it necessary to close 
the admission ward of 15 beds and to reduce the capacity to 145 on July 1, 1943 
On June 30, 1944, the hospital had a waiting list of 92 white and 32 Negro 
children. 


The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State Department of 
Public Instruction serves all citizens of the State who are of employable age 
and who are vocationally handicapped. Services are available for ohysical 
restoration, including additions of artificial fittings, vocational guidance, 
placement on suitable jobs, and follow-up to see that: both employer and em- 
ployee are making suitable adjustments. The Division maintains no training 
facilities but purchases training services from approved business establish- 
ments and schools in accordnnce with training capacities and needs of the 
individuals. The training may be in a trade, business, or proression. 


The Division has assisted a total of 17,100 persons and has an active 
case load of about 5,000. The individuals currently assisted by the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and those assisted by the Crippled Children's 
Division are not duplications, although a child may receive ortnopedic care 
as a crippled child and later receive vocational training and placement as a 
_potential employee. The services of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
are available for »ersons 16 years of age or older. No studies have been 
made to determine the services and exvenditures by age groups, but it is esti- 
mated that not more than 20 to 25 per cent of the total are for persons under 
21 years. Funds are derived chiefly from State and Federal appropriations and 
are for the purpose of creating or improving employability - "conserving the 
working usefulness of human beings." 


The State has »lans wnder way for a special hospital for treatment of 
spastic children, The General Assembly of 1945 awthorized such a facility and 
set up a Board of Directors to organize vlans, select a site, and further all 
arrangementse 


STS 


The Board has advanced its plans to the stage of planning an institution 
which will orovide residence quarters for 50 children who will receive such 
treatment and training as can most benefit the- individual child. Arrangements 
are included for 25 children to come to the institution as.out-patients for 
such treatment as may be prescribed. Provision is also included for an addi- 
tional 25 children who live outside the institution to attend the school and 
other training classes provided. The hospital Is planned to offer treatnent 
and training for a total of 100 children. The Board will set up criteria for. 
admissions, but the facility is intended for children who have sufficient] 
near normal intelligence to be teachable and who can profit from the training ; 
features of the facility. 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has a local chapter in 

each county in the State. Resources of the-Foundation are available to local 

chapters and to any person wno has, or has. had, infantile paralysis. Services 
are available to children and all sufferers from infantile paralysis alike, 
but the majority of the cases are children. & State liaison office is. estab- 
lished in Chapel:Hill to maintain contacts between local chapters and the | 
National Foundation, and between the Foundation or local chapters and the 
several State and orivate agencies concerned with crippled children. 


The North Carolina League for Crippled Children, Inc., is affiliated with 
the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. The North Carolina 
League provides services for persons suffering from any sort of crippling con- 
dition. The Asency has a State-wide organization and county organizations for” 
the promotion of better treatment and education of the physically handicapped. 
Services are available for all ages, but most of the time and effort are spent 
on children. Special classes for hard-of-hearing pupils, training for teachers 
interested in working with handicapped children, provision of medical services 
for children where county oie are inadequate, and promotion of more awareness 
of the special problems and needs of children with physical handicaps are’ 
typical of the work of the Lea gue. This. agency operates on private. funds, 
consisting largely of contributions received during the ! Easter Seal Cambaigne 


Day-Care Nurseries 


It has been lmown for years that many mothers with small children work 
during the day and have no satisfactory arrangement for children's care during 
the mother's absence at work, No concerted move to aid these mothers or pro- 
vide facilities for the children was made in the State prior to the development 
of the WPA effort. In isolated instances, private agencies, individual indus- 
tries, and local communities did develop such facilities and prograis; but 
there was no widesoread develooment and no particular impetus or supervision 
given by any State or State-wide agency or group. 


With the advent of the Wea day-care nursex ries, a beginning vas made. 
Before the end of the WPA nrogram, the war was here; and the need for an ever- 
increasing labor sunnly necessitated employment of even more women. The 
Federal Government, through the popularly called Ianham Act, provided matching 
funds to states for overation of facilities and programs to give day care to 
children while mothers were employed. There were many regulations concerning 
the use of Lanham Act funds, among which was the requirement that there mst 
be some State supervision. It was a common oractice in the states, including 
North Carolina ay for facilities and programs which were located in school 
buildings or which were under the sponsorship of local schools to be super- 
vised by the school administration. The major portion of the Lanham Act 
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programs in North Carolina was under the supervision of the schools, The few 
facilities and programs svonsored by agencies other than the schools were under 
he supervision of the State Board of Public Welfare, 


The State Board of Public Welfare, under its general responsibility for 
supervising and licensing child-care agencies, examines all non-school nursery 
applications and applications from otner agencies asking for a license to 
operate facilities for caring for children on a day-care basis. At the height 
of the war employment, the State Board had only 17 nurseries and day-care 
facilities licensed. These 17 agencies had a normal capacity of 622 children. 
The school sponsored facilities, which were additional, will be discussed in 
a later section of the Report. 


Table 29 gives the location and normal capacity, by race, of the nurseries 
now licensed in the State and includes those closed since the end of the war. 


Table 29 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF DAY NURSERIES LICENSED TO OPERATE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1946 


Number of Capacity 
ee fee Soe Nurseries } Total j White 


Currently Operating, May 1946 


a3 | 492 
Durham 4 170 
Charlotte 3 a 
Granite Falls is 15 
Hanes ay 30 
Winston-Salen 4 162 


Operated During War But Now Closed 


Winston-Salem | 4 a ie Ss, 


TOTAL 


VEEP as ORDA gS ee Ee 
Source: North Carolina Board of Public Welfare. 
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PUBLIC SERVI CES FOR gHTIpRE 


HEALTH 


The General Assembly of 1945 created the North Carolina Medical Care > Commis 
sion, its purdose being to augment the medical services already provided by the 
various private and public sourcese The medical care »rograin oromoted by the Com- 
mission has three chief ohases: aid toward construction of new hospitals and the 
needea expansion of existing ones, aid toward the hospital care of indigent patients, 
and aid toward reeruiting and training the personnel needéd in the State to supply | 
adequate medical services. 


The Comaission is new end the program.is still in the develonmental staze. 
Progress is béing made, and it is exnected that some of the »lans will materialize 
by 1947. The program of the Medical Care poee ices in conjunction with the 
eesti programs of local health, devertnents, should greatly facilitate - supplying 

the medical care’ needed barticularly by the children: in the State. 


The State and local health devartments provide a variety of health services. 
Some of tne programs are for children wai but more of them are intended to serve 
the whole population. Tus, the programs serve children only indix rectly. The 
discussions in this section pertain ets, Ge to those varts of the health services 
which congern children directly... Rumning throughout the vublic health progran is 
an emphasis on education - on creating a public awareness of good health and a 
desire for it, on measures caleulated to vrevent i1]1 health - not adequately covered 
in this Giscussion. Public health is more concerned with finding cases of illness 
and getting them. to treatment, and with preventing them, than with administering 
treatment. 


Basically, public health is designed to arevent and control communicable 
diseases.’ Such control is anvroeched through a direct attack upon Imown cases of 
a commmicable disease - its possible sources and possible spread - through imuni- 
zations and through exerting a controlling influence uoon the environaent.  Savtary 
engineering is chiefly concerned with exerting a favorable influence over the 
environmental factors so as to linit the spread of communicable diseases, 


The services of the Division of Sanitary Engineering are intendec to protect 
all the »eonle in the State. The programs to vrotect and improve wil and water 
supplies; to,avoid stream and water vollution; to maintain sanitary eating and 
lodsing slaces; to avoid the danger of soread of typhoid fever, dysentery, and ovuner 
water-borne diseases by dis nosal “of sewage through acceptable néans, are all parts 
of the program to give better health to all the people. The Division is preparing 
a mobile laboratory so as to facilitate the inspection »rogram and to improve the 
services, especially in isoleted areas where competent laboratory facilities are 
not readily accessible. 


Maternal and Child Health Services 
The State Board of Health, through the Division of Preventive Medicine, 

has been carrying on a maternal and child health »rogram for many yearse The 
program is built around the plan to orovide prenatal services to expectant 
mothers, to assist in securing medical care at delivery wien necessary, to 
orovide postpartum ser rvices, anc to provide infant and preschool. hygienes 
Funds »rovided through the United States Children's Bureau during ‘the vast 
ten years permitted considerable expansion of services Lae did not materially 
change the program emphasise 
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The normal work of the maternal and child health services reached its 
peak about 1941 and has Sinéée suffered some curtailment. The recession was 
due to a shortage of private paysicians and nurses because so many went into 
the armed services; those remaining in private practice were more rushed than 
ever before. The wartime Emergency Maternal and Infancy Care Program reduced 
the time the State and local health devartments had to spend on these nornal 
SCETV1LCESe 


For the period from April 1944 through December 1945, maternity and 
infaney clinics were held at 216 places within 67 counties in the State, and 
144 physicians gave assistance in the clinics. Table 30: gives a summary repre- 
sentation of the work of the clinics. 

Table 30 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH CLINIC SERVICES, NORTH CAROLINA, 
APRIL 1944 - DECEMBER 1945 


| Descrivtion __ Bierce | Whi 
Prenatal Services 


Patients Attending ‘ 14,207 
Total Patient Visits 38,026 
Wassernans Taken ra 13,762 
Reported Positive . 1,256 
Per Cent Wassermnans Positive tas. 
Delivery Services 
Patients Assisted in Securing Medical 
ttention at Delivery : ree pe 
Patients Found Necessary to Hosoitalize 826 
Postpartum Services 
Examined by Physicians 3,206 
Infant and Preschool Services 
Brought to Center for Examination 
Infants 11,743 
Preschool 7,370 
Total Visits 
Infants 30 ,960 
Preschool 17,509 
Given Preventive Treatment Acainst* 
Snallpox 
Infants e599 
Preschool 6 5230 
Diohtheria 
Infants S,765 
Preschool 95543 
Whooping Cough 
Infants 6,046 
Preschool 4,121 


* Immunizations included in those shown in Appendix son ome De ALO. 
Source: The Health Bulletin, North Carolina Board of Health, June 1946, pe 13% 
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Three special demonstrations in maternal and infancy care which were 
being carried on in Northampton, Person, and Polk Counties had to be discon- 
tinued early in the war because of the shortaze of nurses and private physi- 
cians to participate, The plan under trial was an effort by which careful 
supervision was given to midwives, and by which prenatal examinations and 
care were provided by physicians or specially trainec nurses for every nater- 
nity case in the county. The »vrograms were only getting started in Person 
and Polk Counties. In Northam ston County, the demonstration operated for 
about five years and was showing effective results. . 


In Northampton County, the prenatal clinics were attended by the mid- 
wives as well’as by the exnectant mothers. The services of physicians were 
provided and hospitalization across the county line was also nrovided for 
maternity cases needing such service. The nurses themselves delivered many 
of the women, The whole denonstration was under the supervision of the local 
health officer, but orivate physicians provided much of the clinical services. 
"That work represents such an outstanding and successful experiment that it 
Will be fully written up and published elsewhere, It is sufficient to mention 
that a very high maternal death rate was nractically eliminated also with 72 
per cent of the ponulation of the county Negroes, an infant death rate for 
several years prior to the inauguration of the »srogram mich higher than the 
State average and almost twice as high as the national average was brought 
aown to a point much below the national average and many points below the 
State averace in infant ceaths, "1 aaa 

The Emergency Maternal and Infancy Care Program has been one of the prin- 
cipal activities of the maternal and child health program during the past few 
years. The program was inaugurated and financed by_the Federal Government but 
administered in the State by the State Board of Health, This. program had two 
purposes: (1) to provide medical, hospital, and nursing services in maternity 
cases for wives of servicemen in all the armed forces in the lowest four pay 
grades, and to »rovide the necessary medical and hospital service and nursing 
care for the babies under one year of age of such men; and (2) to vay the 
physicians, hospitals, and nurses an adequate fee for this service. 


Those responsible for the »rogram in the State think it has been a great 
benefit to the mothers and infants. About one out of each six babies born in 
North Carolina during 1945 had arranzements made and expenses »aid by the 
Emergency Maternal and Infaney Care ‘rogram. Maternal death rates in the 
State have been reduced to a new low level for 1945. The rate was 8.4 maternal 
deaths per 1,000 live births in 1930 and fell to 5.3 by 1940. During the 
succeeding five years, it fell an additional 2.6 points to 2.7 in 1945. 
Infant deaths dronped to a new low of 43.3 per 1,000 live births in 1945. 

The trend for an increased vortion of the births to take place in hospitals 
is also noticed. In 1937, only 15.5 per cent of all births of babies born in 
North Carolina took place in any kind of hospital. During 1944, 51 per cent 
of all births occurred in hospitals. However, the significant factor in this 
connection is thet in &4.2 per cent of the cases of women who received nater= 
nity care under this ovrogran, delivery took place in a hospital. 


More than 1,000 »hysicians throughout the State narticipated in the 
program. Al. hospitals in the State except four and practically all the 
recognized private physicians! clinics have participated. 


A statistical summary table of the operation of the program is found in 
Table 31. It may be noticed that most of the cases are for.maternity care 
and that relatively few infants under one year required hospitalization. 


V/ Tnirtieth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 
July 1, 1942 = June 30, 1944, De 966 Board 
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‘Table «31 


CASES COMPLETED UNDER THE EMERGENCY MATERNAL AND INFANCY CARE PROGRAM, 
NORTH CAROLINA, JULY 1, 1944 - DECEMBER 31, 1945_ 


ne a eer ne eee Maternity rity Ge 27 PR ee Infant ant Cases | 


Description 


Cases Completed 14,966 Ade 
Total Disbursements Ol 5236, 162... 045,122 
Average Cost Per Case bs, é0 $90.43 
Days of Hospital Care uh ep) SON, (6,722 
Per Cent of Cost for Hospital Care 

Per Cent of Cost for Physicians! Care puuren, iiss aaah 


| 
i 
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Per Gent of Cost for fedicine, Nursing, le 
and Other 
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Source: The Health Bulletin, North Carolina Board of Health, June 1946, 
Dp e et ee } 


Since hostilities ceased, the. Government has ruled that servicenen whose 
wives become pregnant before their dischirge are to be beneficiaries of the 
program. The same adplies to infants born before their fathers are discharged 
from service, Thus, the Peo will rapidly decrease but may not cease alton 
gether for some monthse 
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Medical Services in the Schools 


Medical services for public schools in North Carolina are usvally sup- 
plied by the local health devartmentse In some states, such medical personnel 
are emoloyed by and are under the direction of the schools; in other states, 
they.are employees of the health departments, Routine examinations are not 
given regularly to all North Carolina school children, but many health devart- 
ments do examine children in many of their ene ae 

Sanitarians devote considerable time and effort to the better health of 
school. children and school-age children. Sanitary inspections are made and 
supervision is maintained over school lunch rooms and food handlers, school 
buildings and grounds, water supplies, sewagé and garbage disposal, and. milk 
supplies, A’. summer canps for children-in the State are dmspiec cad The 
Division of Sanitary Engineering, in- cooperation with the Board of Public 
Welfare, maintains sanitary supervision over all private child-caring insti- 
tutions in the State and routinely insvéects all State institutions housing 
children. 


axaminations of school children by local health departments cover mainly 
vision, tonsils, teeth, nutrition, infectious skin diseases, orthopedic 
defects, and sometimes hearing, Inspections are more cursory and are intended 
to elicit defects by checking height, weight, eyes, ears, nose, throat, hair, 
scalp, skin, neck, teeth, hands, feet, nosture, signs of atic siecns of mal- 
satan ape and orthiovedic defects, - These latter points are also those checked 
by teachers in routine screening gf pupils. The teachers also observe mental 


habits of the child to note if there is significant behavior which may indi- 
_ cate a need for a medical examination. 


Al 


The activities revorts of the local health department, which are sent to 
the State Board of Health, record the number or examinations made but do not 
include summary analytical data on the findings. By reference to Appendix 
Table 31, p. A45, it can be secon that 763,504 school children were inspected 
by physicians or nurses during the biennium ending June 30, 1944 and that 
physicians examined a total of 135,440 during that time. Comprehensive in- 
formation as to the health status and vhysical condition of the children is 
not compiled and forwarded to any State agency. Prevalence of defects can 
be inferred from samples, such as are sown in Table 32, Still, these data 
are based on the screening tests and not on physical examinations; and since 
the percentage of defects varies so mich among the counties, especially among 
the Negroes, one is inclined to question the validity of such data, All the 
counties in this sample are in the Piedmont area of the State, The screenings 
were done at various times between April 1, 1944 and the end: of December 1945, 


Table 32 


FINDINGS FROM SCREENING EXAMINATIONS MADE OF SCHOOLS IN SELECT @D 
COUNTIES, NORTH CAROLINA, 1944-1945 


SS SS AE TAOS + Sey =~ gaat te 
No. Schools: No. Punils}| No. Defects 


Catawba | 
: ar { 
White 25 | 7,434. 2 
| Negro 7 : 233 | & | 
i 
| Cleveland : : 
| white CH Wt ysaeccets 2,312 33.6 | 
Negro | 34, | 1,974, 164, 5.3 
| Lincoln : | | 
i | 
j t . ; } 
| White | fe Mn Sime Pe asey 1,198 Sy 
| Negro | ai 300 116 Ps Sa8hy 
\ ; , 
| Polk 
| | 
| White | 26 Egor: 1,070 66.2 
, Negro | S | 145 he 5.3 
oe | 
| Total : | 
i hee : c 
Poinite | "101. | | 19, 398 6,800 3501 
| Negro | 62 23052 LOL, 15.2 


ne ney ee A Ee a ee ee eh re ene ee 
Source: The Health Bulletin, North Carolina Board of Health, 
June 1946, pe 29. 


Health denartments render other services to schools and school children 
in addition to routine medical examinations. Local services include preschool 
clinics for examinations and immmmizations of children entering school; special 
school clinics for medical examination of pupils selected by teachers as having 
possible health problems; immunizations when needed against whooping cough, 
diphtheria, smalloox, and typhoid; tuberculin testing and x-ray examining of 
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school ciildren for tuberculosis, done in special programs; and stimlation 
of devect corrections by home visits to parents anda by organization of com- 
munity resources. The services enumerated are available to sone degree in 
all the 93 counties having full-time health devartuents, but the degree of 
completeness of services varies with the degree of adequacy of staff and 
program of the several local health departments. 3 


The varents are notified of the results of tne examination, and sone 
effort is made to follow up cases to see that treatment is given where needed 
Parents, iowever, may sometimes be unwilling to have the work done, may be 
uninterested, and sometimes are financially unable to have it donee No. reports 
are compiled as to how many of the children who need treatment actually receive’ 
it. Public and private social agencies, civic clubs, fraternal groups, and 
others are encouraged to help defray the expenses for the needed remedial caréy 
but there is no central organization or avthorized body to pay the cost of 2 
corrections. In effect, the present system of school health services seems 
to be incomplete and short of the steps necessary to find and treat correctihle 
defects and ailments while the children are still young. The law says thatve 
school children are to be given examinations by the teachers each three yearse 
Children who apoear’ to the teacher to have’ serious defects are to be given 
thorough medical examinations by the health officer or other physician, but 
no comorehensive plan for treating children who need medical or surgical care 
has been evolved. The children may be given or may not be given the attention 
recomended, The follow-vy vlan ‘and records in use do not include information. 
as to the extent to which remedial treatment is carried out. 


Wore serious still is the lack of a reliable and comprehensive plan to 
supply the treatment services for those unable to pay their family physicians 
for medical and surgical caree Public health has defined its duties as promo- 
tion, leadership, and guidance in matters that pertain to the health of the 
public. It creates health awareness and promotes the idea of individual 
treatment by private physicians. It attempts-to prevent illness and disease 
. through precautionary means, but public health does not encompass the idea of 
the treatment of individual illmesses by public health department staff. 


Finding other means of procuring treatment for the individual school 
child. who needs such care is a problem yet unsolved. Jt isa matter of public 
concern thet public funds are not available to serve the needs 

The State Gowaission for the Blind has been sponsoring eye examinations 
for avoroximately 7,000 indigent school children each year and has secured 
glasses for those who have been found to be in need of them. The Commission 
has arranged for and paid operation costs for numbers of children. Many such 
children have had their visions restored through those operations. lack of 
available funds has limited the anount of corrective work which could be done. 


Dental Care in the Schools 


One of the most successful of the health services offered children in 
he State is the school dental service. School oral hygiene services are 
directed vrimarily toward children and are carried on in tne elementary 
esrades of the public schools, Services. are available allso for preschool 
children in the undersrivileged group, and for extractions of diseased teeth 


3 
for patients in the prenatal clinicse 
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The Director of the Division of Oral Hygiene reported that from April 1, 
1944 through December 31, 1945, "the school dentists worked in 60 countiess 
These counties extend from the coast line to the Tennessee border. However, 
no county received as much service as was needed or as mich as the county was 
willing to provide for in its budget. All the counties of the State not 


“represented in the report wovld have »rovided funds for this activity had we 


been able to secure dentists to send to then."2/ The loss of dentists to the 
armed forces and to the field of orivate practice has seriously reduced the 
amount. of services available, It is hoved that the staff can be rebuilt and 


- raised to 50.in the near future. The aim and purpose. is to- inspect the mouths 


of all the elementary school children at least once each school; year and to 
make the necessary corrections for all underprivileged cme) under 1.3 Years 


-From April 1, 1944 through December 31, 19455 the school dentists spent 


-one to two weeks in each of 949 schools in 63 counties. In those schools 


approximately 100,000 children had a chance to hear the dentist .discuss the 
importance of mouth health and to have a mouth inspection by a dentist. Those 
children under 13 years of ave whose »arents were not financially able to take 
eare of their dental needs received the necessary corrections free or charges 
Those children who needed dental care and whose families were able to bear the 
expenses were referred to their family dentists by means of postal cards 
signed by the dentist and mailed to the parents, One-half of the costs of 
dental services in the schools is paid from local sourcese 


During that period, a total of 97,917 ‘children received dental inspec- 
tions, and 57,936 underorivileged children received free dental correctionse 
These corrections 3 included fillings Ss, extractions, cleanings, and treatments 
to.the extent of 234,434 operations, or slightly over four operations for 
each child treated. ee 


Mouth education is an important dart of eh oral hygiene nrogram for 
children. The Division operates on the philosophy of "Prevention through 
Education," so instructional and interpretative services receive almost as 
much emphasis as examinations and corrections. During the 21 imonths ending 
December 31, 1945, 2,276 classroom lectures on mouth health were given to 
99,408 children. About 50,000 sheets of mouth health education material were 


‘distributed monthly. - 


“ 


The dental health pvupvet show, with Little Jack as the hero, has been 
operating for eleven years anc has been seen by an average of 175,000 children 
every year. Little Jack has received literally thousands of letters from the 
children who have seen.“the show, and the children have received appropriate 
answers to theit letters. "Jack's Travelogue," a dental health news release, 
is published monthly and distributed to the schools. The "Travelogue" has a 
circulation of about 45,000 copies. Various other educe tional materials are 
‘supplied to school children and teachers in Siecenhe oh 


The Division pelieves that the dental noni program is making real 
progresse lilustrative data can be cited. Educetional emphasis has been on 
the importance of caring for and preserving the permanent teeth. . In one 
specific school examined in 1945, only two vermanent teeth needed %o be 
extracted, In that same school fifteen years earlier, it was necessary for 


the school dentist to extract over 100 permanent teeth. Progress in this 


T/ The Health Bulletin, North Carolina Board of Health, June 1946, De 2he 
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State is further borne out by the fact that in North Carolina 85 per cent of 
the children have been found to need dental attention, while in the country 

as a whole 95 per cent of the children have been found to need dental cares 
Only two states in the entire country (Oregon .5 and Mississippi 6) had a 
lower percentage of its Selective Service rejections due to teeth defects 

than did North Carolina, with .8 In the entire United States, the percentage 
of rejections due to teeth defects was 2.1 - 2.4 for whites and eo for Nesroes 
In North Carolina, the total percentage was .6 with 1.2 for whites and .4 for’. 
Negroese 


The Director of the Division points out that the job is never done. 
Approximately 1,000,000 children will be in school during the year. Previous 
exnerience has shown that about 850,000 of them will need dental attention. 
Exoerience has further indicated that more than 200,000 of them will not 
receive the needed dental attention unless the school dental program, or some 
similar service, provides it. 


Health Education 


The State Board of Health carries on extensive public health education. 
Many of the Bureaus end Divisions have prepared special literature for wide= 
spread general distribution, The publicity specialist distributes a continu- 
ous flow of news releases, “ives weekly radio broadcasts, prepares special 
articles for specific or general distribution, and otherwise keeps the need 
and importance of good health before the vublic. About 60,000 copies of the 
Health Bulletin are distributed monthly, and an average of some 130,000 pieces 
of other literature is distributed each month. This literature ranges from 
simple leaflets for hand-outs in local health departments to carefully pre- 
pared technical bulletins on various health subjectse 


Public health educetion, in its broad aspects, is an attempt to help 
peonle to become aware of individual and community health problems and to 
help them take an initiative and share a responsibility in their solution. 

Tt is not so mich a program as it is the apolication of the principles of 
education to all pheses of public health services. One may assume that all 
health department officials and employees use continuous contacts with indivi- 
duals and groups as opportunities to make people more health-consciouse 

Health officers, clinic directors, nurses, sanitarians, and other health 
department emoloyees are so occupied in the performance of their respective 
-technical duties that too little time is left for adequate commnity interpre- 
tation and organizatiwa’ for better health, understanding. 


Publicity and interpretation of a program as personal as health and as 
dependent on understanding for success as public health must bring its meaning 
close to the beneficiaries. As an experiment, some special personnel to do 
specifically health education work in local communities were employed and 
attached to some of the health department staffs. These persons were given 
the title of “hoalth educators." It was believed that they might serve to 
supplenent the administrators and technicians in public organization and 
interoretation. Their activities go beyond the areas ordinarily encompassed | 
by public health acencies by assisting the other public and -volunteer agencies, 
civic organizations, anc similar groups in developing and integrating community 
programs and interoretationse 


a ee he ae ” 
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The nane, "health educator," is not a too apt choice of term in that it 
does not adequately and correctly describe the duties performed. The activi- 
ties of health educators include education, sublic relations, and community 
interpretation; but the duties involve more than that. Those employees are 
responsible for liaison with other agencies and srouos in the communities and 
for help in organizing and preparing communities for new activities - like 
mass x-raying for tuberculosis and mass s»xraying with DDT for malaria control. 
Health educators provide consultant Services in bringing to the »sublic through 
various means the services of each and all the departments of the health 
agencies. They are active in stimulating public meetings for discussing 
IMatters of general health interest and in helping plan the health educetion 
program in the community and in the school, In short, they are community 
organizers, with ssecial emphasis on the health interests an? resources and 
on making the maximm use for better health of all the resources of the 
community. They operate on the belief that there must be good understanding 
on the part of the beneficiaries - of the nublic - if immmization, quarantine, 
and other »reventive measures are to be successful. Their activities are not | 
isolated activities but are liaison, supplementary and cooxerative. The health 
educator is one OF many in the community working for better organizations and 
resources in all tields which add to the better health of the incividual and 
of the Saiitys 


The health educators are assigned to local commmnities and work under the 
direction of the local health officer, or else under the joint administrative 


Girection of the local health officer and the superintendent of schools. On 


June 1, 1946, there were 16 health educators assigned locally. Eleven were 
working under health devartments and the remaining 5 under joint health and 
education ausdices. The general plan for the next fiscal year is to have 24 
local assignments, 7 of whom will work under joint auspices of health and edu- 
cation. and the remainder under the health officers. There are tentative plans 
to add an additional four Negro health educators, who will be assigned to areas 
of large Negro po ulation. 


Financing the health educators on an experinental basis was at first 
largely from >rivate sources. In North Carolina, the Social Security Funds 
and the General Sducetion Board lave been the chief contributors. Other 
sources such as the Kellog- Foundation, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, and the State and local chapters pa the North Carolina Tuberculosis 
Association, have made additional funds available. As the program proves 
itself, local health anc education totais are taking over some of the 
responsibilities for Sinancing the employees. 


U 
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Much time and effort is spent by nealth departments in attempting to 
control the numerous contagious and infectious diseases. Services are directed 
not so ifuch at age grounds as at the diseases and persons whom such diseases are 
more likely to strike. It is not feasible to try to isolate the services which 
are available only for children; thus, the discussion is directed to sone 
representative control neasures in the broad field of immunization and epidemi- 
ology. The activities of the State Laboratory of Hygiene are devoted entirely 
to those procedures intended to aid in the control of infectious diseases in 
people. 
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The State Laboratory of Hygiene makes examinations of specimens sent in 

by physicians, hospitals, and health departments in an effort to aid in the _ 
diagnosis of infectious diseases. Routine e microscovie examinations include; 
the examination of sputum for tuber eculosis, throat cultures for diphtheria, . 
urethral smears for zonorrhea, suspected chancre serum for treponena, blood. 
fila for malaria, animal heads for rabies, feces for intestinal parasites, © 

spinal fluics for meningococeus, and a limited number of miscellaneous exami- 

nations of ous, exudates, or transudates., The Laboratory also makes serolo=' 

gical tests for syohilis anc bacterial cultures of blood, Urine y_ feces, iis 
fluids, exudates, and transudates. Sanitary analyses of specimens of water . 
are also made, Wo charge is made for the examination of any specimen from a 
patient. : 


The laboratory of Hyciene prepares biolozical products which. are intended 
to confer immunity to certain diseases and antitoxin to aid in the treatment 
of diphtheria and tetanus. Some of | the biologics are supplied free, which . 
include typhoid and smallpox vaccines and Schick test for diphtheria susceds 
tibility. A larger series of biological products is available av small fees, 
These include diohtheria toxoid and antitexin, whoopine cough vaccine, anti>: 
rabic treatment, Dick test for scarlet fever susceptibility, neoarsvhenamine, 
sulnvharspnenamine, and others. Total biolo-ical products distributed (sold 
or given free) by the State Laboratory of Hygiene plus a fee value. set on 
services rendered in e> magmipes beter submitted to them are estinated to 
mount to ap pire Bahay $1,700,000 annually, Actual receipts for products 
Lae services sold anount to about 2273000 ennuallye 
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Tydhoid fever may strike children or adults, so the preventive prosram 
concerns all age groups. Local health departments supervise environmental 
sanitation as well as carry out BPR roa one-quarter million typhoid 
vaccinations a Years The State eboratory of Hygiene distributed nearly one- 
million cc's of typhoid vaccine durins the 21 nonths ending December 31, 1945. 
Hundreds of eating establishments, milk supplies, water supplies, and sewage- 
disvosal plants were inspected by State and local health department personnel, 


Whooping cough is a disease more common among children than among adultse 
Effort in the last few years promises to save the lives of many children. 
Whooping cough still renai ins, for all practical purposes, second only 49 tun 
berculosis as a cause of ceath fro: nreventable commimnicable discascSe 
Deaths of persons under 20 years in North Carolina from whooping cough aver- 
aged 115 annually for 1943 through 1945. The General Assembly of 1945 passed 
a bill requiring comoulsory immunization against whooping coughe The State 
Laboratory of Hygiene offers the necessary vaccine for sale. For the veriod 
April 1, 1944 through December 1945, a total of 292,330 cc's of vaccine was 
sold. | | 


Dinhntheria is essentially a digease of ‘children, although adults are 
involved occasionally. The State passed a law in 1939 requiring compulsory 
immunization against ciontheria. In 1939, this State had a rate more than 
3 times as high as the national AVELAEC, shee the State rate was only 15 times 
as high as the natimal rate in 1944. (See Table 33.) The effects of 


1/ Syphilis, with 290 deaths for all age: groups, in 1945 was actually second 

. to pulmonary tuber rete “ith 1,079 deaths. However, syohilis deaths 
today are caused by inadequate treatment ten or twenty years azo. Treat= 
ment facilities have been more adequate in ‘recent caine so that deatis 
from recent syohilis infections will be extremely rare in a few more yearse 
Prior to 1945, whooping cough was causing more peeaie than dinhtheria, but 
in 1945 diphtheria forged ahead with 97 deaths to 96 deaths attributed to 
whooping coughe 


Al 


shortages of clinic facilities and sersonnel began to show up late in 1945 
by an increase in the incidence of diphtheria, A less marked increase was 
shown throughout most of the United States in 1945. In Aopendix Table 32, 

p. A46, it can be seen that local health devartments, during the 1942-1944 
biennium, were immunizing about 6,000 nersons .each month, 49 per cent of whom 
were under 5 years. Durin= the 1940 1942 biennium, the monthly averaze was 
in excess of 7,000 persons per month, and a larger »ercentage ( 3%) was under 
5. yearse. By ty peter tt are to be immmized between the ages of six months 
and one yeare 


Table 33 
TREND IN DIPHTHERIA RATES, UNITED STATES AND NORTH Ey 1936-1945 


Se eee rere tm ee ees — me ne 


Infections Per 100, 000 Pome tion 


_United States _ __ North. a-Carolina _ 
R24 65.0 
21.6 5509 
* 69,8 
18.4 67 ,0** 
£19 31.5 
12.8 4526 4 
ig 3302 . 
ee 2 22eL 
11.4 17.3 
13.8 38.7 


2 ere te 


* Records incoiplete, 
** State law requiring compulsory imaunization.passed in March 1939. 
- Source; North Carolina Board of Health, 


As might be exvected from the reductions in immunizations, the amount of 
antitoxin for the treatment of diphtheria distributed by the State Laboratory 
of Hygiene increased during 1945. "This merely reveats the experience which 
we have had over and over again - that when there is a décrease in the use of 
an immunizing agent for diphtheria, there isan increase in the demand for 
diphtheria antitoxin. We either prevent divhtheria or treat-it. It is more 
costly to treat it than it is to prevent it."l/ North Carolina experienced an 
average of 56 deaths yearly from diphtheria. of versons wnder 20 years for the 
period 1943 through 1945 inclusive. 


Smalloox is another contagious disease against which the State statutes of 
1945 require comoulsory immunization. Local health departments report an in- 
crease in immunizations against smallnox in the State. An average of about 
7,600 immunizations were given monthly during the biennium 1940-1942 and S,300 
‘er month during the 1942-1944 biennium. The State Loyoratory of Hygiene sup= 
plied free between Avril 1, 1944 and the end of 1945 enough vaccine to vrotect 
546,594 persons. The amount was up from 492,752 for the previous similer veriod. 


leasles.is one of the most frequent contagious diseases of childhood. 
Satisfactory methods for immunization have not been developed, ut modifica- 
tions of the disease can be carried out so as to reduce mox tality. In 1946, 


the American Red Cross su>xp]lied some Immune Sorun Globulin to the State Board 


1/ The Health Bulletin, North Carolina Board of Health, June 1946, p. 27. 
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of Health, which was passed on to local health departments and other userse 
It was used for moc “fication of measles in order to reduce nortality. More 
widesoread use of the agent would result in further saving of 1ife. 


Tuberculosis, woaile not varticularly. a disease of childhood, may be a 
disease of children and adolescents. In North Carolina, 1 out of & deaths 
in children aged 5-19 inclusive is from tuberculosis. During the year 19L55 
pulnonary tuberculosis was eighth from the top of the list of causes of death 
in the State,.. Tuberculosis heads the list of deaths from preventable commmni- 
cable diseases. An average of 119 persons under 20 years died from tubercu- 
losis each year from 1943 through 1945. 


The State Board of Health established a Bureau of Tuberculosis Control on 

paint 1, 1945. The first. half of the year was. devoted to the organization 

the staff and provram on a ‘srant-in-aid from the Deane States Governnent 
of 18,653, The 1945 General Assembly appropriated $20,000 to be used by the 
State Board of Health for tuberculosis control, and the United States Government 
gave an additional $92,000 as a grant-in-aid for the 1945- -1946 operating budget. 
The Bureau includes in its program the use of mobile. units for mass x-raye 

One of the Gisconcerting facts about the previous tuberculosis control and 
treatment orogram has been that so many.of the cases, have developed to serious’ 
stages before they have been discovered. In 1945, aporoximately two-thirds of, 
the active tuberculosis cases renorted were beyond the minimal stage. It is 
hoped that case-findine can be imoroved.so that a larger percentage of the 
cases can be found while they are still-in the winimal stage, Mass x-raying is 
one step in earlier discovery. School. ehildren can be given mich protection by 
mass x-raying as a direct service; more-imuportant, indirect hel» can be given 
through early discovery and xemoval from the homes of all adults who have 
tuberculosis. p : 


Malaria is no resnecter of age, so while not a disease especially of 
children, it does infect children. ‘Whatever is done in the State to protect 
the population from malaria is important to the children. The Malarial Inves- 
tigation and Control Unit of the State Board of Health -is continuously investi- 
gating areas suspected of malaria and taking measures to protect the citizens 
from it wherever it is found. One of the long-standing methods of malarial 
control - the drainage and oiling of mosquito-breeding waters - has been materi- 
ally supzlemented by the program of DDT-spraying or homes in malarial-infested 
areas. During the summer of 1945, 4,500 homes were sprayed with the solution. 
The 1546 orogram was expanded so that more than 35 3000 homes were sprayed with 
DDT during the summer, The homes sprayed have been in sections of the State 
where malarial-bearing nosquitoes have been founde 


Venereal diseases are thought of as diseases of adults, but older adoles~ 
cents and even young children are frequently infected. The cases reported to 
the State Board of Health, although incomplete, are used here to indicate the 
extent of gonorrhea and syphilis and trends in infections. The other venereal 


diseases are not numerous and are now Sm gy 


Gonorrhea is considered the maak orevalent of the venereal diseases, al- 
though the number of cases is calculated in terms of estimates. Many cases go 
undiagnosed, and other suspected and diagnosed cases are treated but unreported, 
Some self-diagnosed cases are self-treated and never come to the attention of 
a physician. The number of cases reported to the State Board of Health increased 
from 2,300 to 13,200 from 1936 to 1945. The sreatest increase has been in the 


_——— 
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last few years. Fewer than 4,000 cases were revorted each year prior to 1940. 
Table 34 shows the increase by years for 1940 through 1945. Cases reported 
during the first part of 1946 indicate a further climb in total cases over 1945, 
Improved reporting and an increase in interest and in oublic facilities for 
diagnosis and free treatment probably accounted for the entire increase shown 
up to the last year or two. 


It may be noticed from Table 34 that aporoximately 26 ver cent of all new 
cases of gonorrhea reoorted occurred among persons under 20 years. The actual 
number of cases of infection among persons under 20 years increased each year 
during the last six, but the ratio to totel cases has not show any particular 
trend. 


Table 34 
NUMBER OF GONORRHEA CASES REPORTED TO STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, AND PROPORTION 
UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940-1945 


LLL EO TO er ne eee Pt hae eee 
Under 20 Years | 20 Years & Over | Total 
Number | Per Cent; Number | Number | Per Cent 


31 3,182 100 
29 yak vA 100 
22 7,460 100 
30 75594 100 
26 7,669 100 
29 | 95360 100 


549932 | 


Source: North Carolina Board of Health, 
Gonorrhea endangers the sight of the infant born to an infected mother if 
proper precautions are not taken at the time of birth. The laws of the State 
require attending physicians, or other attendants in charge, to protect the 
sight of infants by using certain prescribed medication. Since the oresence 
of gonorrhea is sometimes difficult to ascertain, the proper medication is 
required for all births, 


Syphilis is recognizable in both early and late stages. The number of 
far-advanced cases is on the decline in the State. The rate of spread of the 
disease has remained essentially unchanged, or has been rising slightly follow- 
ing the close of the war, The reports for the first months of 1946 show a rise 
of early cases over the same period in 1945. Table 35 shows. that the revorted 
cases of early suphilis remained fairly constant but that there were great 
reductigns in cases reported of late and congenital synhilis. : 


Table 35 


NUMBER CASES OF SYPHILIS ADMITTED TO TREATMENT, BY STAGE OF DISEASE, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1940-1945 


Primary € Secondary | Barly Iatent 
2,611 94.36 
3,616 6,819 
3,207 5,866 
35350 3,767 
3 93972 35 137 >! 


Sources Reynolds, Carl V., M. D., "North Cerolina's Fight on 
Venereal Diseases," Charlotte Observer, July 7, 19/6. 
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It is believed that’ imoroved case-finding and diagnostic resources have. 
resulted in the discovery of a larger percentag re of the inféctions in the popue 
lation. However, there are still some infections which are not located and 
diagnosed, and all of the diagnosed cases are not reported. It was found in 
a sample study of cases. in Chatham, Orange, Person, and Durham Counties that 
about 25 per cent of the total infections were treated by private physicians; 
of those cases, only about 30 per cent were reported. Assuming, however, that 
the cases reported to the State Board of Health ‘are indicative of the total 
number of cases and representative of the trend in syphilis infections, an 
encouraging downward, trend is seen in sey late: stazese - 


A simple age breakdowmm of the an number of new and vreviously untreated 
cases of the disease reported to the State Board of Health by all reporting 
sources shows that the actual number of persons under 20 years is falling off, 
From 1940 through 1945, the number of new cases of syphilis reported to the ‘ 
State Board of Health of persons under 20-years fell as follows: 1940, 3,4563: 
19415352073 19425 '3,0733" 19435) 3.4075 1944, 257273. and 1945,-2,578 - a drop - 
of 25 per cent. This is thought to be sig ni éloant because relatively few 
persons under 20 years are revorted with late syphilis. It would seem to indi- 
cate that the attack’ rate anong the teen-age prouo has not gone up appreciably 
during the war TEAS . ; 


Local health department clinics for the eienoai an ease~finding, and Lense 
ment of venereal diseases are available in 93 counties of the State, covering 
about 94 per cent of the total State population. There are about 60 local 
laboratories to make serolosical examinations. Local clinics are becoming 
increasingly diagnostic and contact investigating centers, with the treatment 
administered in the Ravid’ Treatment Hossitals. Clinic loads fell from about 
25,000 monthly to about 6,000 monthly - in the past few years ‘because many of 
the old cases have comoleted treatment and new cases are given more rapid 
treatment or sent to Rapid Treatment Hospitals. The number of new admissions 
to clinics has remained essentially unchanged. However, a greater proportion 
of the cases now being admitted are infectious, or potentially infectious. 


There are two Rapid Treatment Hospitals’ in the State - one in Durham and 
one in Charlotte. About S00 cases are admitted to them monthly. A total of 
13,674 oatients was admitted during the twenty-one months from April. 1, 1944 


through December 31, 1945« 


The imorovements made in case-finding offer much to the hope of reducing 
the late cases in due course of time and of preventing the infections from 
increasing. Epidemiological investigation of contacts of. dia uagnosed cases of 
infectious venereal diseases has proved the most ‘oroductive method in finding 
‘and bringing to treatment casés which otherwise might spread the infection. 
By breaking the chain of infection, prevention is obtained. 


The discussions of commmicable diseases have shown something of the 
xtent and tynes of activities carried on by the North Carolina Board of Health 

i the control of infectious and contagious diseases. Those diseases which 
have been enumerated do not revresent all the communicable diseases against 
which preventive theasures“are taken. There are 35 communicable diseases re- 
vortable to the State Board of Heclth. The Board has active or stand-by pre- 
ventive and control measures for all of them. Adequacy of preventive and 
control measures varies but is illustrated in the discussions of some of the 
diseases more important to the young people in the State. 


ik 
Causes of Death of Children 


The School-Health Coordinating Service has made .a special study!’ of the 
causes of death by age grotxs for persons under’ 20 years in the State, The 
tabulations show the relative importance of various causes by race and sexe 
These have been summarized in Appendix Tables 33 and 34, ope AAT and ALS. 
Accidental deaths account for one of each 12 deaths, and tie for the third 
highest cause of deaibh of children and Bouyne 


Preventable Deat paths 


Many sersons in North Carolina who die during the early years of life 
might have their lives extended if all preventable deaths could be avoided. 
Mayo has shown that approximately 3,000 North Carolinians under 21 years died 
in 1940 whose deaths were hypothetically preventable. "This study of pre- 
ventable deaths in North Carolina is founded on wo basic assumptions, The 
acceotance of these nrimary principles is necessax ry in order to aporove the 
findings of the study. These assumptions are: (1) the geo=physical condi- 
tions in rural and urban areas of North Carolina are as favorable to a low 
death rate-as in any other state; dnd (2) the péople of North Carolina are as 
sound biologically as are the veopIe in any other state. Therefore, death 
rates comparable to the lowest in thé Nation are to be expected in North 
Carolinall2/ | Bee 


However, 37 states had lower adjusted death rates, adjusted to the age 
distribution of the United States pomulation ain 1940, than did this State in 
1940. Based on the above assumstions , the déaths in North Carolina which are 
in excess of the lowest rates by ages in the most favored sections of other 
states are defined as preventable; or, in the words of the author, "Preventable 
deaths are those Ceaths which would not have occurred had the iene th rates by 
ages in North Carolina been as ME as those in any other state's major resi- 
dential grouo.2 


In terms of the Beh tn thine, the proportion of preventable deaths is 
higher among the urban: (59.6%) than among the rural people (48.8%); among the 
aamewuies (66. 3%) than among the whites (44.0%); and higher in the eastern 
part of the State than in the western kiasenat Dil 6 1%, Piedmont 50.9%, and 
Mountain 420%) « 


Many of the nreventable deaths occur in infancy, but the greatest per- 
centage potential saving of life is in the ase group 15-24 years of age. If 
the 1940 infe at death rate in North Carolina had been 26.4 (as it was in 
rural Oregon) instead of 57.4 (as it was in all of North Carolina), there 
would have been 2,640 fewer deaths of children under one year in the State 
that year. That is to say, 56.9 ver cent of all infant deaths in the pei 
vere preventable. By a similar approach, 66.6 per cent of the 1940 deaths 
in the age group 15-24 years need not have occurred that year. 


Table 36 sives a rotential saving of lives of the persons under 25 years 
of age in the State by age and race. 


J/ "Leading Causes of Death by Age Groups," Norta Carolina School-Health 
Coordinating Service, Mimeograzhed, 1916.6. te 

2/ Mayo, Selz C., Preventable Deaths in North Caz colina, North Carolina 
Agricultural Exseriment Station, Progress Revort No. RS-6, Seotenber 
19455 De 1. 

3/ Ibide, Pee 
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Table 36 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PREVENTABLE DEATHS BY 
RESIDENCE, COLOR, AND AGE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 

“TT irevetatiamentiaes mows 

Urban 


ber r_ Cent Number a: ‘Per Gent 


Total 
Under 1 690 rable 
l= 4 124 58. 
5e 114 5703 
15 = 24 495 75.0 
White 
Under 1 304 50.2 
Liawid 50 459 
5-14 53 AGe2 
15 = 24 134 5403 
Nonwhite . 
Under 1 36 Thed 
is ee L Th RES 
5 i lA 61 68. 
15 = 24 361 emery 


Source: Mayo, Selz Ce, E Px roventable Deaths: ‘in North Carolina, — 
North Carolina Agricultural i Experiment Sta Station, Progress 
Revort No. RS-6, Sentember 19 745 y De Le 


To reach the goal of attaining the lowest death rate for all age groups 
in the State is an ideal not easily or quickly attained. That much has been 
done is attested by the decline in the zeneral death rate from 11.7 for the 1920= 
1924 average to 9.0 in 1940. This decline is specifically pointed out on De AI 
as it is apolied to the infant death rate which fell from 64.9 in°1920 to 57.4 
in 1940. 


Nutrition 
Much has been said about malnutrition in the South and in this State, 


Surveys made by the United States Devartnent of Acriculturel/i indicate that 
North Caroltna, or the South, is not alone in having an unsatisfactory quan- 
tity and quality of food. During the late 1930's and again during the early 

19 940''s,' extensive surveys of the food consumption of veople of various economic 
levels in all sections of the United States were made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, The surveys in 1936 revealed that fewer than one= 
fifth of the people in the country received a diet that would meet the recom- 
mendations of the National Research Council in respect to all the dietary 
factors. Studies in 1942, while indicating improvement, showed that about 
two-fifths ‘of the fami Lies in the United States were at ie tine receiving 


l/ Family Food Go: nsiwintion in the United States, United States Desartment: of 
Acriculture, Bulletin 550, pe 34. 
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diets that would not meet the recommended allowances. Part of this improve- 
ment was probably due to the fact thet the 1942 studies were made in the Spring 
when there might have been a more plentiful supply of foods orovidcing these 
nutrients. 


The State Board of Health and the Rockefeller aaa tenth Sar aes the 
North Carolina-Cooverative Nutrition Study late in 1939 to appraise the nutri- 
tional status of the population in this State by the best means available and 
to recommend procedures for improvement. The study was started in 1940, and 
detailed surveys were mace in Alamance, Chatham, and Wayne Counties. In each 
of the counties, 200 families (an .roximately 1 3000 individuals) were carefully 
selected to represent the racial, gecxraphical . and economic.groups in the 
population. Of the available methods of study, three groups of techniques 
were used: (1) the recording of the food actually eaten by each individual in 
seven consecutive days; (2) a thorough physical examination looking for vossible 
signs that would indicate specific effects of any malnutrition that might be 
present; and (3) leboratory examination of a blood samole to look for hidden 
Signs of deficiency in the blood, . 


The findings from this study.did not reveal as much information as was 
anticipated, The study did show some food deficiencies among the group studied, 
but did not cevelon sufficient evidence to prove the nutritional status. 
Milam,l/ wno directed the study, states that while gross evidences of malnu- 
trition are rere, it seens: Likely tnat some ill health resulting from food 
inadequacies is present in more veopnle than the present techniques can shove 

Another movement, the organization of a North Caroline Mut trition Committee 
in early 1940, has had some sustained influence in making the people of the 


State nutrition conscious. The Committee includes revresentatives from the 


tate Departments of Health, Education, Agriculture, and “Jelfare; the Agricul~ 
tural Extension Service; Ferm Security Administration; colleges’ and universi- 


ties in the State; and others. The purpose of the Committee. was to improve 


the nutritional status of the people by arousing an interest in foods and food 


selections through the cooperative effort of the members. The war gave the 


immediate impetus which brought about the organization of the Committee. 


Under the ausvices of the State Nutrition Committee, local nutrition 
committees were sradvally organized in the individual counties of the State. 
Early emphasis was on food production and food conservation, as tne wartime 
need cemanded large cuantities of home-grown food for home consumption. The 
nutritional value of ‘an adequately balanced Ciet also received attention 
throughout the local committees. At the héight of the war-food program, local 


committees were active in eo boniesind nutrition information in 96 counties. 


Yith the termination of the war, the interest of the State and local 
nutrition committees lagged. In the Sumer of 1946, money was secured for 
emploving an Executive Secretary for the State Comittee. It is expected 
that the irterest and activities of both the State and local comaittees will 
be revived. 


nef Milam, D. F., "North Carolina Coonerative Nutrition Study," The Health 
Bulletin, North Carolina State Board of Health, July 1944, op. 33- 3-305. 
Thirtieth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 
19445 DD. 177-179. 
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The State Board of Health had taken an earlier practical step in 1939 to 
set about improving the nutritional status by appointing a qualified. nutri- 
tionist to the staff of the School-Health Coordinating Service. It was hoped 
that the School-Heait2 Coordinating Service would serve to improve the teaching 
of nutrition by school teachers and public health nursese The School-Health 
Coordinating Service included nutrition teaching in the schools from the begin- 
ning of the Service in 1939. Although the in-service teacher-trainirg program 
and the Summer Conferences enabled many teachers to instruct in nutrition, the 
School-Heelth Coordinating Service continues nutrition teaching along with its 
other work. | | ee | 


The State Board of Health organized a Division of Nutrition in 1944. The 
work plan of the Division is to ascertain the need through determining the 
prevalent dietary »ractices in the State and then to carry on an ‘education 
program which will help people to understand the role of nutrition in health. 
Surveys of the food habits of both children and adults are being made. The 
surveys serve not only to determine something of the orevalent dietary prac- 


tices in the various sections of the State bit also to determine the nutritional 


topics and types of education programs to be instituted in the schools of the 
various arease 


One-day dietary records were made of 1,702 adults working in cotton and: 
rayon mills in Cumberland and Robeson Counties. Reports of these survoys 
are being prepared. In the meantime, the results of the surveys have been 
used as a basis for educational projects. 


During the 1945-1946 school year, three-day dietary surveys were made of 
more than 700 white and Negro rural and urban school ‘childien.e Children aged 
9-11 inclusive were surveyed from schools in different geographical areas and. 
in different economic sections of counties. The surveys have been useful for 
several purposes. A oreliminary tabulation of the findings in terns of the 
basic seven food ¢roups shows that the children in the areas surveyed are not 
receiving adequate amounts of all the foods, according to recommendations of 
the National Research Gouncil. Table 37 is a-preliminary tabulation of the 
amount of selected foods consumed by the 700 children in the samples The 
number of children has been converted into a percentage so that the relative 
adequacy may be more easily seen. The tabulation was made on a ceograohical © 
basis for the wurvose of further comsarison. The first amount in each food © 

roup is the amount recomnended by the National Research Council for daily ~ 
consumption, oat) 


Tt has been strongly suspected that inadequate diets are caused by poor 
food habits as much as by a la,k of economic resources with which to procure 
adequate food. Some of the surveys have substantiated the belief. A study of 
the food consumption of several hundred school children in numerous communities 
of all sections of the State indicates that there is little difference in the 
nutritional content of the diet of children who-attend schools in favored | 
neighborhoods over the diet of those who attend schools in economically disad- 
vantaged neighborhoodse 7 
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Table 37 


COMPARISON OF RECOMMENDED FOOD CONSUMPTION LEVEL WITH WHAT 
SCHOOL CHILDREN CONSUME, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 | 


ee ee 
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2-4 glasses daily 
1-2 classes daily 
less than one daily 
None 


Green and Yellow Vezetables 


One serving daily 
Less than one daily 
' None 


Potatoes and Other Vegetables 


One serving daily 
Less than one daily 
None 


Citrus Fruits 
One serving daily 
Less than one daily 
None 


Tomatoes 
One serving daily 
Less than one daily 
None 


Other Fruits 
One serving daily 
Less than one daily 
None 


Meats 
One serving daily 
Less than one daily 
None 


Eggs 
One serving daily 
Less than one daily 
None 


Food Groups 


4, or more glasses daily 


| 
| 
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Note: The sample consisted of 700 school children ages 


Piedmont Vest 

S 20 
47 46. 
23 19 
16 12 

6 3 
27 g 
59 44 
24 48 
31 37 
47 50 
22 3 
Lf ake 
39 Fe 
bd 92. -| 
3 5 | 
20 32 
77 65 | 
35 7 
36 48 
Ad. 35 
34, & 
18 Da 
8 30 
35 

4h, 

aL 


9-11 from schools 


selected to reoresent 3 geographical areas’ of the State, The first 
amount listed under each food group is the amount recommended by 


the National Research Council, 


Source: North Carolina Board of Health, 
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The aim of the educational program is to helo imorove the nutritional 
well-being of mon, women, and children by enabling them to understand the im- 
portance of recognizing, selecting, and eating daily those foods which supply 
the dietary factors essential for good health. The Division of Nutrition has 
as a part of its objective helping to establish in each community a sense of 
responsibility for the nutritional status of each of its citizens. Poor food 
habits résult from ignorance and from ‘well established food patterns which, 
though changing but slowly,’ will respond ‘to’ learning. The’ Division is con- 
ducting an educational »rogram through the schools, through health devartments, 
and through adult groupse ee} : 


It was thought thet the school children could be taught better food 
habits through classroom nutrition teaching and through the school lunch 
prograii. These better food habits would result in individual health improve- 
ment now and help in establishing better food patterns. Nutritionists form 
part of the teams of the School-Health Coordinating Service staff which pro- 
vide in-service nutritional training for classroom teachers. Nutritionists 

are also on-the instructional staff at the Summer Conferences for teacher 
training in-school health, The Division of Nutrition has set up teaching 
materials on a graded basis for use by teachers. The surveys provide addi- 
tional information as to types of education program for particular sectionse 

The nurses and other orofessional personnel of-the health departments 
have abundant opportunities to instruct in matters of nutrition. Nutrition 
conferences are held by such personnel so that the patients visiting prenatal, 
well-baby, and other clinics may be given helpful nutritional information. 

The nutritionists have been holding a series of joint.conferences with the 
local health and welfare devartment personnel and other agency representatives 
to help these key organizations strengthen their om nutrition servicese 
Nutritionists supply part of the teaching staff for training health educators. 


Demonstration nutrition education, in which adult groups are ‘given in- 
struction for lay leadership in nutrition programs, is offered to communities. 
In-service training for teachers-and nurses may be offered simultaneouslye 
The demonstration vrograms may last from several months to a whole school 
year, and a nutritionist from the Division is available for consultation and 
follow-up wherever lay leaders wish to follow through by carrying on commnity 
nutritional programs. . a8 | 


During the period from April 1, 1944 through March 1946, the Division of 
Nutrition carried on an educational. program in $3 counties in the State. The 
educational programs were carried on through teachers in the schoots, nurses 

the public health cepartnents, social workers in the welfare departmcnts, 
parent and adult groups in the commu tLes y and to the children through all 
these groupSe . 

The Division of Nutrition hopes to expand its staff and services so that 
the services of a trained nutritionist can be given to all schools and health 
devartments in the State which request it. It is hoped that each local health 
departnent can have some staff member - nurse, health educator, or nutrition- 

ist - with sufficient nutritional éducdtion t6 enable her to conduct the nutri- 
rates phases of health programs. - 


There is need for more oreservice ndtrttaonad education so that the 
college graduates soing out to,teach school will be equinped to, give instruc- 
tion in all phases of nutrition. 
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The nutritional prozram is not based upon the single idea of eliminating 
gross malnutrition problems, It is based also upon the hope of attaining a 
physical condition that is better than just the absence of il] health, The 
compensations to be cained through the preventive asvects of adequate nutri- 
tion as well as the achievement of high health standards are part of the goal. 


5S 
RECREATION 


Public recreation is that recreation which is supported from tax funds, 
regardless of the level of government supplying the money. It. does not neces= 
sarily exclude any types of activities which are needed but ordinarily under 
takes to suoply only those services which have a large pooular demand. Public 
recreation services, like other public services, are supplied by tax funds on 
the grounds that such services are for the public good and the general welfare 
of the citizens of the State. 


Sports and games, commmity picnics, and similar gatherings long have 
supplied recreational outlets for children, Church clubs, school clubs, 
sumer camps, and many other groups supply leisure-time and recreational out- 
lets free or at little cost for segments of the children in the commnitye 
Some communities have civic centers sponsored by local private contributors 
which have recreation activities for children. There are many vrivate agene 
cies which supply leisure-time activities - free or at small cost = to chil- 
dren (like YWCA, YMCA, Boy Scouts » Girl Scouts, and numerous other boys? and 
girls! clubs). Movies, bowling alleys, organized baseball, and other types 
of commercial recreation are available in some degree to all children of 
communities, All private and comaercial recreation programs and facilities 
supply leisure-time opportunities for hordes of children, but these are not 
public recreation. | 


Public recreation services and the recreation services supplied by private 
interest and commercial enterorises are mutually complementary. Adequacy of 
a public recreation program may be judged in terms of the degree to which it, 
in combination with all the other recreation services in the community, meets 
the total demand, but it may not be judged by the size and quality of the 
public program alone. Recreation facilities and programs are largely supplied 
to children in the community where they live. Comprehensive surveys of public 
and private services have not been made, so the degree of adequacy in North 
Carolina can hardly be stated until further surveys are made. 


Much of the information available on recreation services does not sepa= 
rate the programs and facilities which are. provided for children and teen-agers 
from those which are provided for adult groups. However, studies of users of - 
the State parks and recreation areas indicate that about one-half of the 
patrons are under 21 years. It is estimated that apvroximately 70 per cent of 
the commnity reoreation »orograms are intended principally for children and 
youmg people, In a discussion of recreation services, it is not always pos- 
sible to separate the programs and facilities for children from those provided 
for all the people, 


Public recreation has been given some recognition in the State for many 
years. leaders in the field of recreation have been trying to enlist public 
interest and develop an increased recognition of the need for public support 
for recreation for a long while. Although the promoters of recreation have 


been interested in all age groups, the emphasis has always been more specifi- 
cally on providing leisure-time activities for children and young people, 


An enabling act was passed by the General Assembly of 1923 which permitted 
municipalities, counties, school districts, and townships to acquire lands and 
buildings for playground and recreation uses and to appropriate money for 
operating and maintaining them, The enabling law was rewritten by the 1945 
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General Assembly, and the language was chenged to bring the powers, duties, 
"and privileges in line with the modern interpretations and functions of 
recreation. One imoortant change was made in the new law in declaring a 
recreation system a necessary expense as defined by the Constitution of the 
State, The enabling laws permitted local governmental units to spend money 
and otherwise provide recreational services with the use of local tax funds. 
~The State as a governmental unit made no provision for assisting local units 
by supplying either money or leadership. 


he State accepted the responsibility for supplying help to stimulate 
public recreation in the local communities for the first time in 1943. At 
that time the Governor, under the authority of his emergency war DOWCTS, 
established a Recreation Committee to support and oromote recreation within 
the commmities of the State. Encouraged by the work of the Committee and 
in response to puhlic requests, the Gencral Assembly of 1945 created the North 
Carolina Recreation Commission. No State funds were provided for supplying 
programs or for supplementing local funds, but Commission staf members are 
available to give technical guidance to local commnitiese 


Several orevious influences had helped to develop a favorable attitude 
toward recreation programs. The Recreation Division of the WPA had assisted 
many communities and had demonstrated that there was a large use of such 
services wherever they were provided. Various national agencies and local 
groups developed joint recreation services for children and youth in areas 
where there was heavy war industrial work and for teen-agers in commmities 
which were used extensively by service personnel, The Red Cross, United 
Service Organizations (USO), the Recreation Division of the Federal Security 
\cency, the Federal Public Housing Authority, and other public and private 
agencies, gave impetus to and services in providing community recreation 
programs, Towns and cities established or expanded local recreation programse 
These program activities touched many of the peoole in one way or another, 
and the public came to have a new understanding of and appreciation for recre= 
ation servicese 


Recreation has been publicly supported from local tax funds by nine of 

‘the larger cities in the State for a number of yearse However, rapid growth 
has been evidenced in the past two or three years in public support for * 
recreation in smaller commmities. There are now 34 legally-established, full- 
time recreation departments in the State and approximately 40 additional summer 
programs financed wholly or in part by-local public funds. While no complete 
study has been made, available information indicates that over $500,000 in 
public funds was spent for recreation during the 1945-1946 fiscal year and 
that about 70 per cent of the expenditures were for children and youth. 


Not only has the number of commmities supporting recreation programs 
increased, but the programs have been broadened and expanded. The concept of 
the function of recreation as sports and games or aS a summer playground 
orogram for children is being extended to comprise broader programs of activi- 
ties which include msic, drama, dancing, arts and crafts, nature lore, clubs 
and hobbies, discussion groups, social recreation, and sports and games, as 
well as general playground programs. 
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An accepted standard for financing public recreation is from {1,00 to 
$1.50 per person per year for operating expenses. The per capita cost for 
smaller communities will be larger than for communities with larger popula=- 
tions. Spot checks of overating expenses during 1945-1946 in ten cities of 
over 25,000 population showed they averaged $.70 ver capitae The spot checks 
of 20 towns and cities with populations ranging from 2,500 to 25,000 showed 
they averaged ‘>,.39 per capitae 


The larger cities of the State provide fairly adequate parks, neighbor-~ 
hood playgrounds, community buildings, and swimming pools, while the smaller 
communities have mainly playgrounds and the use of school facilities for after= 
school and summer use. However, many smaller communities are planning to 
construct more adequate facilities, the majority‘as "Living War Memorials' to 
World War II heroés, Over 25 communities in North Carolina are constructing 
or have plans to construct more adequate community recreation facilities. 


Thirty full time recreation directors and approximately 150 leaders are 
now employed by municipalities, While commmities are becoming more aware of 
the importance of trained leadership, the lack of trained recreation personnel 
in the State becomes more critical, Recreation facilities and resources al-= 
ready available are not being used to the best advantage due to lack of leader- 
ship. The lack of adequate recreation leadership is due mainly to inadequate 
funds. 


Municipal recreation in North Carolina is usually administered by a 
recreation commission or devartment. Those cities having a managerial type 
of government usually operate as a department (set up as any other mit of ~ 
the city zovernment). However, the Recreation Commission, composed of five, 
seven, or nine members is the most widely accepted pattern, Local conditions 
naturally play an imoortant part in determining the type of orga,ization under 
which recreation services should be set up, but it is felt that a study of 
present practices throughout the State would be most valuable since the - 
pattern of administration for recreation services affects materially the 
extent and quality of the program. ~ 


While there is an increased awareness and interest in providing more 
varied leisure-time opvortunities for children and youth, the quality of the 
program depends largely on local leadership and funds available. Sports and 
games will continually be siven more emphasis than any other activity until 
broader educational opportunities are provided through the colleges and uni- 
versities and more concentrated in-service training is provided for those 
already employed. 


_ Many groups in addition to counties and cities have extensive recreation 
programs. The State institutions and residential schools for children all 
have recreation programs for their residents. The 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, 
Future Homemakers, and numerous other youth organizations have group camping, 
hobbies, and other types of recreation programs. The public schools have 
major recreation programs through their physical education classes, playground 
groups, sports and athletic programs, and numerous extra-curricular activitiese 


The interest of North Carolina in preserving forest and lake areas for 
recreation and general use by the people. of the State goes back to the early 
part of the century, The General Assembly of 1909, and many since, made pro-~ 
visions for acquiring and protecting specific areas for park and recreation 
uses, The Public Laws of 1911 provide that White lake, Singletary Lake, Black 
lake, Waccamaw Lake, and any other lakes in Bleden, Columbus, or Cumberland 
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Counties of 500 acres or more should never be sold but should always remain 
the property of the State of North Caroline for the use and benefit of all 
the people of the State. ke Phelps in Tyrrell ahd Washington Counties is 
now in the same category. These and other large lakes in the eastern part 
of the State are administered by the North Carolina Department of -Conserva- 
tion and Development and provide recreational outlets for many children, 
especially for the older boys and girls. ke Waccamaw, White Lake, Single- 
tary Lake, and Jones Lake are major summertime recreational areas used by 
youth. 


The State Park System had its beginning with the purchase of Mount 
Mitchell in 1915, where large numbers of boys and girls visit yearly for 
sightseeing and camping. Since that time, other areas have been acduired as 
State parks and converted into areas used by young people for recreational 
pUrpOsese ; ne 


The development of State parks as recreation areas was given a great 
deal of impetus by the construction work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) and other Federal emergency programs in the 1930's, The physical 
program was advanced many years over what it had been attaining during the 
preceding decade. A director of State parks and recreation areas was . 
appointed by the State for the first time in 1935. The use of the areas by 
children and youth has advanced even more rapidly than the additions of 
improvements and personnel, 


The State parks and lakes serve the young people for a variety of leisure- 
time activities. With more development and increased facilities, they may be 
expected to meet an ever-increasing recreational use. Apoendix Table 35, 
pe AAI, gives a summary of the major State parks and recreational areas 
offering particular interests for children, of the available recreational 
facilities, and of the facilities which are needed if they are to serve the 
desirable recreational purpose. 


The parks are of two essentially different kinds - the scenic areas, 
like Mount Mitchell, and the active-use areas, like Crabtree Creek, They 
serve overlapping purposes, but even the visitors tend to be different 
according to the primary purpose of the park. A study was made in 1938 a/ 
which showed that young people visited the active-use parks to a far greater 
extent than they did the scenic areas, The study showed that of the total 
users in the spot checks, 45.9 per cent were under 16 years, It is estimated 
that with the greater development of active-use parks since 1938, the ratio 
of young people has increased to more than one-half, 


Park areas are used most heavily between the first of June and labor Day, 
although there are exceptions according to the location and primary use of 
the park. It is estimated, through spot checks and other ddta, that there 
were approximately 60,000 attendances (not individuals, as there were many 
repeaters) of persons under 18 years of age at the major recreation eke i 
during tho summer of 1946. 


l/ Park-Use Study, North Carolina State Parks, North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, and others, 1938. 

2/ Exclusive of White Lake and Lake Waccamaw, which are largely comercial. 
The State owns and administers the lakes but not the land which surrounds 
them. sit 


ac 
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Recreation services supplied through the State parks are administered 
by the Stato, The parks and their facilities, programs, and leadership are 
under the direct supervision of the Superintendent of State Parks, The types 
of services provided are intended to add to the services of local communities 
and supply opportunities not suitable for city parks - like group camping, 
vacation trips, all-day outings, scenic driving, and other activities which 
are possible in a 1,000-acre natural park but not practical in a five-acre 
city park, 


The recreational use of the State parks is definitely limited by the 
lack of development. During the summer of 1946, there were more users of 
the parks than ever before and a greatcr amount of criticism that the areas 
had not been develoved and equipped than ever before. The operating budget 
for all the State recreation areas is less than the recreation budget of 
some of the municipalities in the State. Until the areas can be supplied 
with more facilities and more personnel, their use will remain far below 
their possibilities, 
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63 
LIERARY SERVICES 


The children in North Carolina are largely dependent on home, school, and 
public libraries for their reading materials. Undoubtedly the school libraries 
supply a larger part of the books read by the average school child than do the 
other sources. No information is available as to the materials available and read 
in private homes, but considerable data are available as to the materials available 
and circulated in school libraries and public libraries. 


Most North Carolina commmities which have both public and school libraries 
have operating plans which permit easy borrowing by one library from the other and 
other exchanges of services, The working plans are made cooperative by mutual 
agreement, not by community-wide administrative arrangements. In some places, the 
plans make the school library books available during the summer months when the 
school library is closed. In North Carolina, it would appear that the interests 
of all library patrons can best be served by continuing a cooperative progran 
between public and school libraries rather than by combining them under a single 
administration. 


School Libraries 


Primary and secondary school libraries in the State have about 3,200,000 
volumes, or about four books for each child in average daily attendance in 
elementary and high schoolse/ A recommended level is a collection of from 
five to ten well-selected, suitable books, in good condition, per pupil. . 
Today the total value of the school library books is about 93,220,000. The 
State has been making annual appropriations for the last forty-five years 


The General Assembly of 1901 was the first to appropriate State funds for 
use in support of school libraries. At that time, the appropriation of $2,500 
yearly, which required matching two local dollars for each State dollar, 
amounted to about one-half cent per pupil then enrolled. The 1903 session 
of the General Assembly increased the yearly appropriation for matching local 
funds to $3,750. The State school library approvriation remained at about 
that level, with some changes in distribution regulations, for a quarter of 
a century. The 1927 General Assembly. increased the State appropriations to 
$10,000 yearly and emphasized the need for development of school libraries 
in rural areas. 


The whole practice of State expenditures was modified in 1931 when the 
State assumed the expenses for maintaining a minimum program of public educa-= 
tion on a.uniform basis throughout the State. “The maintenance of the library 
was included as a part of the regular school program, and funds were allotted 
on a per pupil basis for the purchase of supplies, magazines, and to a limited 
extent replacement of worn-out and out-of-date books, The annual State expen- 
diture since 1931 has been larger than the earlier allotments and has assured 
that every administrative school unit varticipates each year."2/ At the end of 
1940, State allotments amounted to about $47,500 yearly (about six cents per 
pupil). Local contributions still added annually three or four times more 
than the State allotted. The State allocated about $125,000, or less than 
30 per cent, of the $443,200 spent for school library purposes during the 
1944-1945 school yeare 


1/ Library books, as used in this discussion, are exclusive of and in addition» 
to school text books and suvplementary text books. 
2/ State School Facts, Vok XIII, No. 4, January 1941. 
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There has been a Director of School Libraries on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction since July 1, 1930. The General Education Board 
paid the salary wnitil 1935, when the General Assembly provided funds for it 
in the budget of the Department. The Director has been engaged. in activities 
which would help in providing better librarians and better services to the 
school libraries ‘and activities which would help schools make their books ‘and 
services more useful to school children. Providing librarians and teachers 
wno have library training and experience has always been difficult because © 
of the lack of availability of such persons. Today the demand for librarians 
far exceeds the suoply. In addition to offering advisory services to school 
libraries and coonerating with classroom work in the schools, the Director 
works with the colleges in connection with the training of librarians and 
teacher-librarians. 


The services of school libraries and the number of books in them have 
increased during the fifteen-year period since 1931. The number of volumes 
in school libraries has more than doubled during that time. Table 38 shows 
the number of volumes end the value per pupil in average daily attendance at 
the end of the 1944-1945 school year. Although the number of books added from 
year to year varies anc replacements have to be made, the total number of 
books in school libraries has been increased by an average of about 150,000 
volumes yearly during the last decade. Replacements for old books, which are 
in addition to the 150,000, have averaged more than 100,000 annually during 
the last several years. During the 1944-1945 school year, a total of 324,709 
books was added = 108,452 to revlace worn-out and obsolete books and 216,257 
to increase the collectione 


Table 38 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS AND VALUE, BY RACE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1944-1945 


| TRE ET TS ase ar pak ae MSE eR Gy SETS OPE VERE EE ET 
Volumes | | Value 
Per Pupil Total Value 


Total 35197,933 Ael $3 220,317 
‘White 2,690,066 Led 2,726,391 
Negro 507,367 aah 493 5926 


Source: State School Facts, Vol. XVIII, No. 9, June 1946. 


Annual reports of the school librarians give a picture of the use which 
school children make of the school library books. Although the reports do 
not cover all the schools in the State, they de cover all the, schools which 
have suostantial book collections (over 95% of the school library books are 
reported), -including some vrivate schools. The average pupil withdraws more 
than 14 books per school year, with high school students withdrawing an average 
of nearly 22 cach. Only 7.6 ver cent of the schools reporting have full-time — 
librarians who have had some library training. Fifty-four per cent of the 
schools assign teachers who have had no library training to have charge of the 
school library and include little or no time in the schooleday schedule for 
them to carry out this responsibility. The goal is to have a full-time trained 
librarian in each school which has 500 or more pupils, with a School Library 
Coordinator for each administrative unit. It is also desired that librarians 
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eventually be allotted over and above #he present teacher load. Apvendix 
Table 36 (p. 450) cives a summary of the school librarian revortse In 
1944-1945, the library expenditure per yupil was 64 cents a year; the State 
Department of Public Instruction is encouraging a minimum expenditure of 
$1.00. The American Library Association recommends an annual exoenditure of 
$1.50 book budget per pupil. The salaries of librarians and vexsons in charge 
of libraries are not included in the statement of North Carolina school library 
expenditures. Salaries of such persons , which are estimated to be apnproxi- 
mately $500,000 a year, ere charged to instructional service. 


Table 39 is supplied so that comoarison can be made between the books 
available for oupils in city schools and those available for pupils in county 
schools. Children in elencntary schools in the city administrative units have 
an advantage over their brothers and sisters in county administrative units, 
but in the high school only the Negro puvils in cities have an advantage over 
their country kin, 


Table 39 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, BY 
COUNTY AND CITY ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1944-1945 

__ Blenenitary Schools" |____ High Schools ~~ 

County Units | ¢: City. Units _ County thie | Gi 0 Units 


Total 266 / 3.5 Tis5 10.2 


White 


342 68 422 SIO. 


Negro Led. aks ' lab 8.8 


Sources State School Facts, Vol. XVIII, No. 9, June 194.66 


School libraries are usually open only during the time the school is in 
session, This means, in effect, that the books are available for use during 
only nine months of the year. ‘h few communities, mostly the larger urban 
places, employ one or more school librarians on a year-round basis, These 
communities arrange to rotate the librarian among several schools so thet a 
school library is open at some time curing the week for all sections of the 
city. Smaller cities and rural communities have not found a means of keeping 
their school libraries onen during the summer vacation period because of the 
lack of funds or arra ngenents whereby such a person can be employed. 


Public Libraries 


The public libraries in North Carolina contain about 1,326,000 volumes of 
all types for all their readers, or an average of about one ee for each 
three people in the State. Until 1941, the development of public libraries 
in the State had been left largely to local »ublic bodies and private agencies, 
The General Assembly of 1909 had established the Library Commission of North 
Carolina and assigned it the responsibility of advising and assisting local 
communities in the establishment and administration of libraries. However, no 
State funds were made available to assist Local communities or to supplement 
such public and »rivate funds as were raised locally. 
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In 1941, the General Assembly took further measures to stimulate the 
development of public libraries in the counties throughout the State. Begin- 
ning that year, the State appropriated $100,000 annually for use by the Library 
Commission in direct financial assistance to counties and municipalities for 
expansion and development of local public libraries, The appropriation was 
increased to $125,000 annually by the 1945 General Assembly. RG 


The State is still fer short of desirable goals as to the number of books 
available for readers, circulation of books among potential readers, and avail- 
ability of books to all of .the iacorbieses bE survey of public libraries made: 
by the American Library Association in 194]-/showed the relative ranking of 
the states. North Carolina ranked below the national average in most of the 
items measured, as is shown in Table 40. 


Table 40 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES, NORTH CAROLINA AND NATIONAL AVERAGE 
COMPARED 1941, AND NORTH CAROLINA 1945 


Items of Measurement 3 eS GeiNe Ge Rank,1 


Annual Expenditure Per Capita 1) e42\$ $ 2h 


Number of Volumes Per Capita er 7 025 | 
7 sie if | : 
Annual Circulation Per Capita | 023} 1.89 1.73 | 
Per Cent of Total Population Having | | : 
Public Library Service Available | 73 77 1S. 4 S6 | 
Source: The Bgual Chance, Books Help to Make It, American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1943; and tne North Carolina Library 
Commission. 


t should be noted that the above comparative figures were for the cal- 
endar year 1941, which was before State Aid was available in North Carolina. 
Considerable nrogress has been made during the past five years, but no national 
comprehensive study is available from which to make comparisons for a more 
recent yeare 


Although encouraging progress has been made, all the goals set by the 
State Library Commission have not been met. It is hoped that annual exnendi- 
tures per capita soon will reach $.50 and eventually $1.00. They were only 
$24 in 1944-1945. The American Library Association says that $1.00 ver person 
per year is the minimum cost of good library service in cities of 25,000 popu | 
lation or over, and that $1.25 to $1.50 is necessary in smaller commnitiese | 
g 


Another part of the soal is to have libraries supported by special library” 
taxese To date, most of the comties support their libraries through appro- 
priations from the county general fund. Six counties have voted special 
library taxes. 
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1/ The Equal Chance, Books Help to Make it, Anerican Library Association, ‘ 
Chicago, 19435 . sel Nae . 
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Publi¢ bodies in North Carolina in 1944-1945 spent approximately $865,000 
for public library services (See Appendix, Table 37, vd. A51.). These funds 
came from various sources, State aid accounting for 14 ver cent of the total 
expenditures, county appropriations for 32 per cent, and local appropriations 
for 28 per cent. The remaining 26 per cent came from contributions, endowments , 
TVA assistance, insurance recoveries from losses, and other sources. State 
aid is distributed by a forma, so the amount distributed to each county has 
not been shown in the appendix table. 


The Commission desires to approach the national average of two books for 
every person in the State; at present, there is available only one-third of a 
book for each person in the vopulation. In order to have a better informed 
people, a greater amount of reading is desirable. By reference to Table 40, 
it is seen that the circvlation of books from oublic libraries averaged 1.89 
per person in North Carolina as contrasted with 3.23 for the United States. 
The books had a turnover of an average of four and two-thirds readers for each 
book in the libraries. 


North Caroliniens do not subscribe to magazines = and assumedly, do not 
read = to the extent that the country as a whole does. Circulation of 18 
nationally advertised magazines is just one-half as great in North Carolina 
(144 ver 1,000 posulation) as it is in the United States (264).2/ North Caro- 
lina ranks forty-first among the states on a basis of the circulation of these 
magazines per 1,000 population. 


The goal is to have public library services available for all the people. 
Only 83 of the counties have county-wide services, although there are oublic 
libraries in towns of an additional 8 counties. About & per cent of the total 
population live in counties, cities, or towns which have public libraries, but 
only about 45 per cent of the Negro pooulation live in areas which have library 
facilities and services for Negroes. 


More details of public library services available are given in Appendix 
Table 37 (pe A51) where services and expenditures are listed by counties and 
citiese 


No attempt has been made to confine this discussion to those parts of the 
program which are for children only. The Director of the North Carolina 
Library Commission estimates that probably two-thirds of the books read are 
by persons under 21 years of age and that about the same percentage applies 
to money spent and services rendered. The general cultural atmosphere and 
appreciation in the home is the chief factor in the development of interests 
and aspirations of children growing up there. Reading habits in the home and 
availability of reading materials influence powerfully the reading habits of 
the children. The adequacy of public libraries is of indirect as well as 
direct concern to children growing wo in the communities. 


1/ Education, An Investment in People, Committee on Education, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, November 1944-6 
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EDUCATION 
Adequacy of Public Education Program 


If various characteristics of the schools in North Carolina are com- 
pared with similar characteristics in other states or with the average for 
the whole United States, this State ranks high in some aspects and low in 

- Others. North Carolina ranks first in transportation of school pupils in 
school owned buses. The State ranks last in teacher load, North Carolina 
teachers having a larger number of pupils in average daily attendance than 
the teachers in any other state. In most characteristics, this State is 
neither first nor last, but more often nearer last than first. 


Various atteipts have been made to measure the adequacy of the educa= 
tional program by comparisons among the states, None of then is wnolly 
Satisfactory, but the sum total of such measurements gives a type of reore= 
sentation of the adequacy in comparison with the national averagee Table Al 
illustrates the finding when this State is compared with the average for the 
Nations Table 15, (p. 15), gives other data of a similar nature. 


Table 41 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND SCHOOL ATTAINMENT, COMPARISON BETWEEN NATIONAL 
AVERAGE AND NONTH CAROLINA, 1940 


Items of Comparison 


Children 5=19 Enrolled in Elementary or High School* 

Children 14-19 Enrolled in High School 

Children of School Age Not in School*x* 

Selective Service Registrants Who Signed Registration 
Cards with X, May = September 1941** 

Rejections by Selective Service for Mental & Educationa 
Deficiency, April 1942 = March 1943* 

Population 25 Years & Over Having Completed One Year or 
More of College* 

Population 25 Years & Over Having Completed One Year or 
More of High School* 

Population 25 Years & Over Having Less Than Fifth Grade 
Education* 


Sources:* Education, An Investment in People, Committee on Education, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, November 1944. . 
** Unfinished Business in American Education, The American Council on 
Education, Washington, 1946.- 


In Appendix Table 38 (p. A 55), North Carolina is commared with adjacent 
states and with two of the wealthier states in the Union, The table is based 
on a study by Woods.1/ His data were the latest available on each item, but 
ranged from 1940 to 19444 The composite ranking was determined in terms of 
42 sets of data organized into four categories to try to measure the need for 
education, the ability to pay for education, the effort to provide better 


wh Dre Roy C. Woods, Professor of Education, Marshall College, Huntington,\.Vae 


ow 
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schools, and the drawing and holding power of the schools. In terms of need, 
North Carolina ranked fourteenth, but in ability to pay the State was tied 
with Wyoming for thirtysninth placeg North Carolina ranked thirty=-ninth in 


effort of the State to provide a better Bystem of education and thirty-eighth - 
in the power of the schools to dYaw and hold the children. In the composite 
of all the items, the State ranked thirty-fifth, The more significant items 


of measurement and the relative ranking of some selected states are shown in 
Appendix Table 38, de A55. . 


Private schools contribute relatively little to the education of elemene= 
tary and high school children in North Carolina. In 1939-1940, only .5 | 
f 2} 


per cent of the children ages 5-17 were enrolled in private and pargchial 
schoolse 


School Losses 


One of the difficulties in attaining a higher degree of literacy in the 
State is the loss of children from school, Each year more than 6 of each 
100 pupils enrolled leave before the end of the school yeare Some crop out 
because of marriage, others because of employment or because of death, Some 
become discouraged and leave school with the exvectation of starting anew 
next year. The percentage lost to school varies little from year to year, 
having shown a decline from.8.5.for whites and 7.1 for Negroes in 1930-1931 
to 745 and 6.0 respectively in 1943-1944. The rate of loss for Negroes is 
constently lower than the rate for whites in both the elementary and high 
school grades. Losses in the high schools are. higher than for the elementary 
schools because of withdrawals to enter employment, the armed services, etce ]/ 


Grade Promotions 


Pupils who remain in school the entire year are not necessarily promoted 
to the next grade. Studies by the Department of Public Instruction show that 
about 1 of each 10: pupils enrolled on the last day of school is not promoted 
to the next grade. A sample study of 33 eastern counties showed that 9.7 
per cent of the average daily membership in elementary schools did not re- 
ceive a promotion at the end of the 1945-1946 school yeare Table 42 shows 
the amount of school credit earned by punils in elementary schools in the 
otate for the school year 1943-1944, 


Table 42 


PELCSNTAGE OF SLGMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS COMPLETING A WHOLE GRADE, 
BY RACE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1943-1944 


tn a ee oe a tore ee ee . “ ven rambisutiiicaapiic 


White 


Anount of Work Done 
| Per Cent 


-_ 


—— 


Doing Full Year's Work NST ef 169,478 

Doing Half Year's Work Bee 26 351 

Doing Less Than Half Year's toe 2 
Work Tale 20, 342 


—— 


Source: State School Facts, Vol. XVII, Nos 11, August 1915. 


1/ Detailed tables showine the losses by years, by crades, and by race are 
Oo v v 3 3 v. 


printed in State School Facts, Vole XVII, No. 10, July 1945. 
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The incividual grades have differing ratios of children who receive 
promotion, The first grade has the highest percentace of failures, with a 
gradual reduction until the seventh. The smallest percentage of pupils not 
receiving a promotion occurs in the last year of high school. In L9L3~19LA, 
the first graders failed to earn a promotion 19 times out of 100, while the 
high school seniors failed only 425 times. in 100, The seventh Bradous had a. 
failure rate of &,7 for each 100. 

Because of a lack of promotion, losses from Babel. and. other reasons, 
pupils get lost from their classese The heaviest casualties occur curing the 
first yeary only 730 of each 1,000 enrolled in the first ; zrade in 1932 en= 
rolling for the second grade in 1933. In 1943, only 236 white pupils of éach 
1,000 enrolled in the first grade in 1932 were graduated from high school. 

As Table 45 shows, another large loss in enrollment occurs following the 
eighth crade, . 


Table 43 


GRADE SURVIVALS FOR EACH 1,000 FIRST GRADE HITE CHILDREN ENROLLED, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1932-1933 to 19421943 


Peer ace el ees  ojeata Sales ols Gul 679 Tio] apo 
Year 1932 | 1933 esd Pie Atel 1938] 1939/1940 ]1947 1942 | 
1933 2.4 22h 1935 |1936 |1937 11935 11939) 1940] 1941. 1942 | 1943 


Enrollment}; 1,000 | 730; 702 cn O41; 588} 534) 50L} 419} 356] 294 


a ieeenenentl <= : _—__ 


Per Cent | 
Surviving From | S| | i: : 
Preceding Year - j 73) Hat: oie 954° 91 P39) BO fe Gipy be 


. . tt a 1 s BR PY 2 ere 
Source: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 


By examining loss in enrollment in the fourth grade (fifth crade when 
the twelve grades are required) to graduation, it is noticed again that a 
shard loss is suffered after enrolling in high school. North Carolina schools 
graduate fewer of their pupils than do the schools of the Nations Loss by 
years is shown in Table 44. ~ 


Table 44 


SURVIVAL RATES, FOURTH GRADE THROUGH GRADUATION, UNITED STATES 
AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1935 nee 194.3 


oe Ti — 
Face Wins hess setio ooh 


19 
ie 892| 842] 802} 712 a 193 440 
93)" 941-95) 88 80} .9 
i. 000 936. in 753) 718 604, 524) AAT 378 | 
93 89] 95 S g 


. Sources North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 


Number | 1, 000 


Number 
Per Cent 
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School Attendance 


The problem of school attendance changes little from year to yeare The 
attendance rate in the elementary schools, though fluctuating y improved from 
90.4 per cent of the enrollment in pee aie to 9262 in 1944-1945~4 The high 
school rate shifted between 9423 and 9545 per cent of the enrollment during 
the period of fourteen years, but was 9407 in 1931-1932 and 94.6 in 1944= 
19456 Appendix Table 39, (pe A 56), gives the average percentage of daily 
absences in _clenentary and high schools by years from 1931-1932 through 


Absences from public schools cost the children of North Carolina alnost 

#470005 000 yearly in loss of learning, That money loss is calculated on the 

assumption that an absence from school is an educat vional loss to the pupil. 
During the 1944@1945 school year, there was a daily average of 56,760 school 
children enrolled in class but not in attendance. The white children averaged 
33,182 absences daily, and the Negro children 23,578 There were 10,125,954 
absences during the year. The cost per pupil per day that year was $2394. 
The daily absences miltiplied by the daily cost per »upil amount to 
$22, 363044 lost daily, or a loss of &3.939,636 for the year. 


A more important problem, though not so easily measured, is the loss. of 
interest on the part of the punil who is’ often absent. Frequent absences 
may mean that the pupil gets behind and has to repeat a grade. Not only do 
. absences endanger the interest of the absent pupils, but the whole classroom 
routine is disturbed; the interest and the learning of the whole class is 
in danger of disruption, 


Absences in city administrative units are not as high as in county 
units, end absences in high schools are not as high as in elementary schools. 
Table 45 compares the two school years, 1943 through 1945. later data are 
not available. 

“Table 15 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ABSENT FROM SCHOOL DAILY, “RURAL AND 
URBAN SCHOOLS COMPARED, NORTH CAROLINA, 1943-1944 and 1944-1945 


School Year Elementary Schools: High Schools 
th ei ie ye Count i County _. Gity 


1943-1944, De ~ Oe 5.8 
1L9AAMLIL5S 


Source: North Carolina Department of Public 
Instructions 


The State has a compulsory school ‘attendance law, but some lack of 
enforcement and various exceptions in it somewhat nullify its effectivenesse 
However, figures indicate that children of. compulsory age attend school more 
resularly than children outside compulsory azee 


2/ School Attendance in North Carolina, A Survey of of Six Counties, Special 
Br - Fe ee ee er ee inemnedines ite meememmed 
Bulletin Noe 11, North Carolina Board 6% Public Welfare, 1931, presents 
an analysis of ie reasons pupils give:for being absent rrom school. 
The Survey. samara that the reasons are often.excuses and not the 
real reasons. No recent study has been madée 
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Table 46 gives information by age grouds as to the number of chiléren in 
the State and the number attendins school. It is noticed that only half 
of the six-vear-olds and 40 ver cent of those over 14 vears were in school. 
On the other hand, 94 per cent of those between 7 and 14 years (the 


conpulsory lilacs son aze in 1940) were in school. The data on the number 
of children and on school attendance were talzen fro: the 1940 United 


States seas: The ficures on school attendance may be low because the 
Census counted as in school only those who were enrolled during March 
1940, not those enrolled any time during the year. 

Table 46 


ERCENTAGE OF CHIIDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL, BY AGE GROUPS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 


om Oe 


Age Number of Attending School 

Children Number Per Cent 
6 Years 76,997 38341 498 
7-9 Years 227,059 ois) fing A BAP GS Wed, 
10-13 Years 3 195954 306,559 9548 
14 Years $1,426 mee72 {005 SSuz2 
15 Years 802129 62,907 71505 
16-17 Years 161,476 | 69,402 55 eh, 
1lb@19 Year 163,245 peS5 , 564 21.5 
20 Years 76,503 6,774 Ge9 
Total 1,186,789 625945 59.6 


ee ee el ee ee Fee ae cme ee me oe me ee ee 


Source ¢ Sta te School Facts, Vol. XVII, Nod Jamuary 19456 
The State Constitution provides that all children hetieen the aces of 
2l years are entitled to the benefits of public education. School 
lance, however, is comoulsory for only those children between the 
slot 3 and 16 years elf The age group 7-16 is similar to that in the 
Bact ity of the states, Thirty-three states have the beginning age at 
seven.and 36 have the leaving ace at 16. 


Responsivility for enrercement of compulsory attendance is dispersed 
througout the sciool officials and rests in part on the local superinten=- 
dent of public welfare wherever no local attendance officer has been aD= 
pointed. Pisty-four administrative units out of 171 had ap»ointed 
attendance officers (school social workers, or by whatever title) at the 
beginning of the 1946-1947 school year. 


Teaching Personnel 


The shortage of qualified applicants to teach nersistse The State 


“ 


Board of Education has sound it necessary to renew the Energency he eee 


Regulations, which permit employment of Dersons to teach whose qualifi 
cations would not have éloid considered a few years agO. 


V/ The compulsory age was from 7-14 vears orior to 1945-1946 and 7-15 


years for the 1945-1946 school yeare there are exceptions to the 
law, especially for the olcer boyd. 
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Teachers will be found to fill most of the »ositions, but many will be persons 
wno are not Gualified by training or experience. In instances, they will be 


versons who nold no State teacher's certificate or else hold the lower tyves 
no longer issucde 


There is further’ trouble ahead because there is a reduction in the 
OutrUt OF Drospective white school teachers from the colleses in the State, 
The number of Negroes graduating from college with preparation for teaching 
is increasing, but not so the whites, Despite the larger graduations from 
colleges,. the number of graduates expecting to teach is lower than the number 
five years ago. The 1946 teacher output from the white colleges in the State 
was only 52 per cent of their 1941 output. The enrollment in the senior 
classes in the fall of 1946, with the tremendous increase in total. enrollment, 
indicates that the colleges in the State will graduate 35 ner cent fewer 
persons trained to teach than were so graduated in 19/1. 


Or those graduates who plan to enter teaching, more than three-fourths 
are prevaring for high school teaching. The need in the State is for about 
three clementary teachers for each one in high school, 

Avorage salaries of school teachers in the State are about three-fourths 
f the average for the Nation, Table 47 shows avorace salaries for all 
ructiona!. personnel = principals, supervisors, and teachers ~ for selected 
ears for the whole United States and for North Carolina. North Carolina's 
rank among the states is slowly improving, and the average salary in the 

State is slowly gaining on the national average. 


Table 47 
SALARISS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS COMPARED, UNITED STAT 
AND NORTH CAROLINA, SELECTED YEARS 


NeGe Percentage 
of NattleAves 


1919-1920 5303 
1931=1932 5604 
1933-1934 4609 
1935-1936 57 eA 
1939=1940 6506 
19411942 6746 
L9AB=1LIAA T7el 


Note: Includes principals, supervisors, and teacherse 
Source: Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-1940 and 1941~ 


1942, U. S. Office of Education, 1944, pe lo. 


Teachers in North Carolina schools have a larger number of pupils in 
“average caily attendance than do the teachers in any other state in the Union. 
. rf roe oy wooo 7 ’ A. ei al 3 a ee iy , a : 
This selon nas been repeatedly true at each of the last several biennial 

surveys made by the United States Office of Education. 1/ as oe 


V/ Statisvics of State School Systems,1939-1940 and 1941-1942, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 19445 Pe We 


——— 


—— 


7h 


the last 


The average teacher load in the entire United States in 1943-1944, 
North Carolina 


year for wiich data have been printed, was 23.73 the avera:e in 
was 29e/, : 


The teacher load has been declining in North Carolina. In 1939-1940, it 
Was 3202 ror all schools, 31.9 for whites and 32.9 for.Necroes. The corres- 


ponding figures in 1943-1944 were 29.7 for the total and 29.3 and 30.6 for 
whites ana Negroes resvectively,. 


The high school teacher load has been consistently lover than it has 
been in the elementary grades, There is no great difference in the mmber 
of pupils per teacher in the white and the Negro schools. The teachers in 
rurai scnocls are apt to have fewer pupils in average daily attendance than 
the teachers in city schools, 

The teacher load varies from school to school and from county to county. 
A study of the fisures by administrative units in 1943-1944 shows that the 
variation is greater in county units than in city administrative units. It 
is greater in Negro schools than in white schools. The density of population 
is the chief factor influencing the variations in teacher-load, although some 
communities use local funds to employ additional teacherse 


The school teacher not.only carries an excessive teaching load, but 
she has numerous other school responsibilities. She is no loner just a 
classroom teacher of literary subjects, but teaches classes in shysical 
education, in nutrition, and in health. She is expected to lmnow sometiing 
of mouth health and the care of the teeth, something of communicable diseases, 
and to be able to give helpful instruction in those subjects. She serves as 
a nurse's aide in screenin’: pupils for physical defects so that children 
suspected of needing the attention of a physician, a dentist, or an eye 
specialist may be referred to the oublic health nurse. She is exvected to 
have an elementary understanding of child development, perscnality formation, 
and psycnological testing so that children slow in learning or with incipient 
emotional behavior, or personality problems may be referred for psychological 
exaitination anc guidance. She may be designated to serve as a counsclor to 
guice cnilcren in selecting t:ades or further study, as well as guide them in 
handling their »sersonal problems. She is anointed as a part-time -librarian 
in many schools, She serves as a social-work visitor in determining »>roba~ 
bility of indigency as a factor in health.or attendance so that the child 
may be referred to the county welrare department for assistance. She is 
assigned the task of assisting the attendance officer to see that children 
are in schools i 


Hot all teachers are asked to do all the extra tasks at any one time, 
but many of them have one or more such tastzs in addition to recular classroom 
7 


duties, Several of the tasks fall on many teachers curing the course of a 
school career, It is a frecuent claim that all pupils = those in small rural 
schools as well as those in larger and; wealthier schools = have an equal 

right to an opportunity for an education. If these rights are viewed realis- 
tically, attention mist be given to special preparation for the teachers in 
the small schools which cannot have the specialists and variety of technical 
personnel available to a large school. For years yet the small school will 

be aevencent on its regula> staff of classroom teachers to perform all. regular 
and sunolementary servicese = (SMe, oad 


fee 


In the course of collecting infoimation for this Report, it has been 
pointed out repeatedly that the success of varticular programs or special 
activitios is dexendeit on the classroom teachers in the cublic schools = 
their Imowledge, tine te perrorn special services, and their interest and skill 
in performing them, In large schools, the special tasks can be segregated 
and some of them can be assigned to personnel who have svecialized qualifica= 
tionse In smaller schools, no such distribution can be made, and several or 
all of the extia duties may have to be assigned to a few teachers, Often 
these extra activities have required spyecialized training. Teacher-training 
colleses have included a variety of subject matter in their curricula, but 
even so tne teachine versonnel have continuous need to take furtuer training 
after entering on weaching duties. This special training is uostly srovided 
through ineservice training, but works:o0 conferences, extension classes, and 
summer schools all add to the vre-service training vrovided by the colleges. 
Teachers, in ordér to do justice to the variety of demands made on them, must 
be acquainted with the wide ranse of subject matter and then develop the skills 
essential to performing the tasks. How enough teachers with specialized train=- 
ing can be found at the reJatively low salaries is a provlem yet to be solvede 


Supervision of Instruction 


Supervision of instruction is an essential part of any comprehensive or 
adequate educational procram. Provision has been nade for sone svunervision 
of instruction in our sublic schools, bus at no time has it been adequate, 
Furthernore, in 1933 use of State funds for payment of supervision was abolished 
by lepislative: anactment, The law of 1933 provided that no funds be al- 
lotted for sunervisors., This means that authority for the State Board of 
Education to employ any pay suvervisors must be vestored by proper legisla= 
tive enactment if State help is to be available, 


In spite of all the hurdles and obstacles, a semblance of supervision 
has been maintained through use of city and county funds for naying for the 
servicese Supervisors are employec. at the present time in the city admin-= 
istrative units of Burlington, Charlotte, Gastonia, Raleigh, Roanoke Rapids, 
Statesville and Winston-Salem. The following county administrative units 
have supervisors = Alamance, Beaufort, Catawba, Craven, Davidson, Durhan, 
Ecgecombe, Forsyth, Halifax, Iredell, Johnston, Martin, Meclzlenburg, Northamp- 
ton, Pitt and Surry. 


be oO 


= 


at the Suporintendentst Annual Conference held in the summer o 
University of North Carolina, when the following resolution was »assed 
unanimously. Recognizing the need of improving the instructional vrogram 

of North Carolina, be it resolved that the School Suverintendéntst* Annual 
Conference request the State Board of Education to make provision for adequate _ 
supervisory sezvices in all sehool units ."1/ 


Further evidence of substantial interest in supervision was manifested | 
r 
a 


To provide for the trainin: of some arospective suservisors, the State 
Department of Public Instruction through its Division of Instructional 
Servicercooperated with the Woman's College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, in planning and conducting a Supervision Seminar in the summer 
of 19456 About 25 principals and teachers attended this seminar, Four of 
these were selected as supervisors. A similar seminar was held in the summer 


J/ North Garolina Public School, Bulletin, Vole XI, Nos ly September 1946,p.7- 


_ 
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of 1946, with an enrollment of about 30 principals and ‘teachers. Two of 
them were selected as supervisors, Educational autioritics believe such 
‘seminars to be helpful, but think they should run 12 weeks instead of 2 

and that they should be available without cost to the individuals. 


It has been estimated that 
provide a fair amount of supervision for the 25,000 teachers in the State. 
This estimate is based on the assumption that the 171 city and county admin- 
istrative units could be organized into 100 sugervisory units and that a 
supervisor's salary should be not less than $3,000 a year. The supply of 
properly trained supervisors is inadequate, but there are among the teachers 
in the State well-trained persons who, with 12 weeks of intensiye training 
in a supervision seminar or workshop, would be able to supervise instructione 
More adequate provision for training supervisors should be made by the 
colleges, 


about $300,000 yearly would be required to 
s 


Kindergarten and Pre-School Services 


Kindergartens, nursery schools, and other educational programs for the 
pre-school age children do not play an important role in the educational 
system in North Carolinas Wherever such pre=school programs have been 
available, they have more often been under private auspicese tate agencies 
have had little resoonsibility for them and incomplete reports about the 
services rendered. The one major exception to the above statement is tne 
dayecare nursery (discussed on pe - of this report), wherein the State 
Board of Public Welfare licenses and supervises certain facilities. 


During the war years, Lanham Act Extended-School Services served many 
pre=school age children in war-impacted areas. These Extended-School 
Services were organized for the purpose of caring for pre-school and school- 
age children during those hours of the day when the adults were away at war 
worke Schooleage and younger children could be supervised curing the beforee 
school and the after-school hours, as well as during the regular scnool 
hourse Federal funds supplied a large part of the costs, but local funds 
and payments by the families wore in additione 


A® one time or another during the war, Extended=School Services were 
operative in 22 comties of the State, with 25 different projects actives 
Several of the projects included multiple units, so that services were 
available in a total of 83 separate locations. One project of 4 units was 
State-wide and served the migratory labor camps, Of the reiaining units, 
60 were nurseries and 19 were for before-school and after-school programs 
for schooleage children, Thirty-eight of the programs for pre=school 
children were for whites and, 22 of them were for Negroes. It is estimated 
that more than 6,000 children attended the $3 units. 


Although the Extended-School Services were financed largely from 
Federal funds, about 21 of the units for pre-school children have since been 
financed by local private funds and are still in operations 


The General Assembly of 1923. enacted a law which permitted local school 
districts to vote a special tax levy for use in establishing and maintaining 
kindergartens but did not require State apdroval or revorts tothe State. 
The extent to which local schools established kindergarten schools under the 
law is not known; however, the annual reports of the principals of the pub- 
lic schools for 1944-1945 did not show a single kindergarten in a public 
schools 


ties 


The General Assembly of 1945 modified the old 1923 statute so that any 
kindergarten established in the State "shall be subject to the supervision 
of the State Department of Public Instruction and shall be operated in 
accordance with standards to be provided by the State Board of Education." 
Tho new regulations became effective at the beginning of the 1946-1947 school 
year, so little information is yet available. A survey of the present private 
kindergartens has been started, but data on the number and location of kin- 
dergartens are not now available. 


Some of the school interests in the State are trying to develop services 


which will help the children in their first school adjustments. Junior primary 
grades where no formal learning is attempted are sometimes organized to provide 


for necds of children entering school before they are 6 years of age. The 
establishment of Boginners! Day Program for all schools has greatly influenced 
the adjustment of the curriculum to the needs of the individual child. The 
Beginnors' Day is a State-wide »roject vlanned cooperatively by the PTA and 
the schools for the vurdose of securing information concerning the child at 
school entrancee In many schools grade lines are eliminated for the begin- 
ners, and the child progresses according to his own rate of advance 


Soccial Facilities for Handicapped and Exceptional Chilcaron 


Thors arc some groups. of children in the State wno cannot be educated 
properly and profitably in the regular classes of thc oublic schools. Educa- 
tion for them may be offercd in residential schools or in special classes in 
the public schools. Although only those who are grossly handicapped are 
provided with an educational opportunity within an institution, the rcesponsi= 
ble bodics throughout the years have given little recognition to a great num- 
ber of children who have severe, though not gross, limitations. At no time 
has there, been a State-wide: oublic school program for meeting the needs of 
exceptional children. | 

_ In defining handicapped and exceptional chilcren, the White House 
Conference used . broad classifications to include those who were av a scrious 
disadvantase beeause of physical handicaps, mental differences, or social 
and emotional malajustments. Martens1/ has used a nore detailed classifica- 
tion to describe the same groupse That classification, as ‘shown in Table 
48, is the grouzing used in this discussione 

How many children of these various groups thero are in the State is 
not knowne Various estimatcs have been made of some of the groups. Ina 
recent rowspajcr story ,2/ it was said that there are an estimated 62,000 
physically handicapoed schooleage children in the State. The defects include 
children with crippled limbs, partial dcafness, defective speech, blindness 
and vartial sight and othor disabilitics. Martcns has given a rough guide 
to the number of handicapped school-age children in the United States. These 
ratios can be applicd to North Carolina fér whatever value and validity they 
may havee She cautions: "No complete census has ever beon taken of theme 


1/ Martens, Elsic He, "Necds of Exceptional Children, "Planning Schools 
for Tomorrow,Ieaflct NO. 74, Ue Se Office of Education, Washington,1944, 
PDe BAe 7 Beek 

2/ Cranford, H. C., Nows & Obsorver, Raloigh, July 1431946. 
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The best one can do is to estimate their ineidence on the basis of surveys 
that have been made in various sections of the country. The number differs 

in different states and in different cémmmities," Table 48 lists the various 
prouns of exce>tional children,.the »ercentaze that.Martens estimates charac~ 
terizes the copulation of the entire United States, and the number of such 
children in North Carolina when the »ercentages are assumed to be applicable 
to the 1940 population in this State, These estimates apply only to those 
sufficiently handicanped to deserve special educational provisions. 


Table 48 


ESTIMATZD NUMBER OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, AGES 5-19 INCLUSIVE, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 


Estimated . Estimated 
Percentage Number 


ee Cs 


He ci Excentional Children 


Blind and Partially Seeing 02 2538 

Deaf and Hard=-of-Hearing hip be 17,851 
Crippled . of 35967 
Delicate (of lowered vitality) 1.5 17,851 
Sveech Defective ieee Ls 854 
Mentally Retarded 20 23,501 
Mentally Gifted 200 23,001 
Epileptic | 02 2 300 
Behavior Problems Red 29,152 


2 OY TS EE a - ae 
Source: Percentage used is that cited by Martens, Ope Cite, 
DPe 3-43 mumber of children is obtained by.calculations 
from Table 2 of this Committee Studye 


The figures in Table 48 are-merely estimates -- and Martens says 


they are "extremely conservative" estimates. It is suspected that several 
of the children have more than one handicap, so the number of handicapoed 
children would be tess than the total.of the colums. A survey of the 
handicax:ed children in Forsyth County made by the Commnivy Council of 
Winston-Salem in the fall of 1944 throws some light on the problem; in one 
county This survey was made in order to obtain some measure of the needs 
for special classes in the public schools in the county. 


Q- 


Although medical examinations were not used in determining the t7pe 
and extent of handicaos in the Forsyth County survey, the preliminary 
findings may srove of interest. The survey listed 644 handicapped .chiladren 
“who had a limitation of some nature. It is revealing that so many chileren 
had multiple handicanse Table 49 lists a total of 1,164 handicaps 
(physical 457, mental 322, ahd emotional 405) found in 644 children, or an 
avezage of 1.54 for each exceptional child. Handicaps found singly or 

in combination ave show in Table 492 It is noticed that approximately 

3 of each 5 hancicazped (59.6%) had 2 or more disabilities. Almost 1 

of each 4 (244%) were reported as limited by physical, mental, and ~ 
emotional conditions. This survey, however, uncovered a disability in 

only 3 per cent of the pupils in average daily attendance during that 

school yeare 
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Table 49 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN .BY RACE AND RESIDENCE, FORSYTH COUNTY, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 1944, 


_____-‘Type of Handicap 
I : 
Physically Handicapoed Children | 457 | 309 | 18 epi | 106 
Beeech 152 ! So) Vor gant} 14 aa ea 
Nutrition | 86 50 36 66 | 20 | 
Vision 85 | 48 | 37 58 | 27 | 
Crippled & Deformed 3) 61 20 55 | 26 
Hearing | ys pai ahaa | TBP Hetgge tee 2 
Other ait AR eg st Nihal ga | 51 | fe 
Mentally Handicapped Children ft ase | 212 | 110 pres 1200, 85 
| 
Feebleminded | TOY 5 SE 4 ah be 2 | fa oo 
Mentally Retarded it eos : OD. iisidit RAY Be ce | Oe 
| a | 
Emotionally Handicapped Children | =—405 | 266 | Lag rae SL 
(Behavior & Conduct Problems, etc.) | | | | : 
Handicads Found in Combinations i G44 | 434 210 L494 | 152 
Physical Only | 165 109 56 | 119 | 2 46 
Mental Only | 29 al | S | Cas ye hake 
Emotional Only — 66 47 | 19 53 | 13 
Physical & Mental 44 37 | 7 28 16 
Physical & Emotional 2 ee fa | 66 25 | 8 | rs) 
Mental & Enotional 92 ot! | OB Pee 28 
Physical, Mental, & Emotional 157 of 60 | aX Hm eee» 


Sources Census of the Handicapped, Commmnity Council, Winston-Salem, N. Ce, 


November 1944, “Mimeographede 


The State has orovided residential education for some groups of -its 


children who are so atypical that instruction in general classes is impossible. 
These groups include the blind, the deaf, children who are confined to correc= 


tive hospitals for extended treatment, the sériously socially malajusied, 


and those who are grossly mentally deficient. 


—) 


Two of the first grows for whom the State made »lans for an education 
in connection with institutional residence were the blind and the deaf. 
Dormitories and classrooms were constructed adjacertly so that the children 


could live at the institution while obtaining an education. 


The children live 


and attend classes at the school much as at any boarding school. Tuition 
and most maintenance costs are supplied to the children at public expense. 


‘The State School for the Blind now enrolls about 275 children each 
yeare The education program is arranged to teach literary subjects all 
the way from the kindergarten through the high school, and the course of 


study is quite similar to that of the State public schools. 


The high school 


—“— = 
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is accredited. In addition to the literary subjects, the school has train- 
ing in music and in industrial trades, Emphasis is placed on literary and 
academic subjects, ~ partly becatise nons=seeing persons can learn those easily 
but are at a considerable disadvantage in learning manual trades. Although 
the residential school only takes those whose sight is so defective that: . 
they imst read by Braille, many neople feel that the School should admit 
those children from isolated areas whose sight is so defective that they 

can read only large print, establishing sight~saving classes for these 
children, 


The number of children in the State who are so defective in sight 
that they neec the special training offered by the State School is not knowns 
The State Commission for the Blind has made a survey and discovered almost 
350 whose sight is so defective that they must be considered blind within 
the meaning of the Aid to the Blind provision of the Public Assistance Pro= 
gram. Educational blindness may need to be more liberally defined, and 
some children whose vision is less seriously impaired may need the aid of 
Sight-saving classes or other special educational facilities. The. availa- 
bility of special classes in the local community for the partially-seeing 
will also influence the need for admission to the State Scool.e Estimates 
are that not more than 60 to 75 per cent of the blind and near=blind chil- 
dren of compulsory school attendance age in the State are in tho School, 


The State provides a residential school for the white deaf at Morganton 
and for the Negro deaf as part of the facility for the Negro blind and deaf 
at Raleigh. The deaf are offcred the State prescribed course of study for 
both the elementary and high schoolse In addition to the regular literary 
courses, kindergarten classes and vocational classes are offered to pupilse 
Because of their hearing disability, many of the deaf need a special pre- 
paratory course at the begimiing of school which will give them languaze 
understanding before they can start their academic learning. In contrast 
with the blind, deaf students do better work in trade and vocational sub= 
jects where they can learn by seeing the repetitious performance of the task 
than in literary subjects. 


7~ 


No surveys of the number of deaf in the State have been made, and one 
can only suess the number of children of compulsory school attendance age 
in the State who are deaf, The United States Office of Education esti- 
mates that there are about seven times more children in the United States 
who are deaf and hard-of=hearing to the extent of needing special classes 
than there are blind and partially-secingsl/ Estimates are that.the ap= 
proximately 500 deaf children now in the State schools for the deaf are not 
more than 50 to 60 ner cent of those who are eligible and could profit by 
the special teaching, 

The State Orthopedic Hospital has a school program on a year-round 
basis, The school necessarily gives considerable personalized instruction 
So that the individual child will be enabled to take his place in his normal 
grade after the veriod of hospitalization. In addition to kindergarten 
and the ordinary literary course of study prescribed by the State, classes 
in music and in commercial subjects are offered. Classes for the ambulatory 
and wneel chair patients are offered in the mornings, and bedside teaching 
is done in the afternoons. The school is planned for the therapeutic values 
it may serve as well as for the academic values. 


J/ See Table 48. 
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No sciool classes in the ordinary usage are provided for the epileptic 


and mentally i11 children in the State Hospital. Such educational training 


as is given is orescribed by the physician for the breatment value rather 
than for the educational value. 3 


A State prescribed school curriculum’ is furnished and credit is given 
as in the public schools to the white and Negro children at the North 
Carolina Tuberculosis Sanatorium, the only State Sanatorium which cares 
for children. Regular classes are supplied for the elementary grades only» 
There are occasional children in the Sanatorium who wish to continue their 
high school courses, but so far no organized high school classes are avail- 
able. The teacher is able sometimes to get a volunteer patient to tutor a 
high school student or class, but such tutoring is done without remmerations 


The. two grade school teachers (one white, one Negro) are certified in 
accordance with the regulations of the State Board of Education. Instruction 
is planned so that children can keep up with their classes and return to 
them when their health will permit. The physician determines which chil- 
dren shall attend school, Due to the need for rest, children attend 
school only during the forenoon, As of October 1, 1946, there were only 
10 white and 15 Negro children in school, and one teacher has to teach all 
the grades through the eighth. 


The State schools for the socially maladjusted offer both literary 
and vocational educations Because mental capacities and educational 
attainments vary so much that the ordinary class arrangement is not satis=- 
factory, academic education is built around ungraded classes. By reference 
to Table 28, it may be seen that the intelligence level of the correctional 
school children lacks mach in conforming to the pattern of the public school 
populations Because of the personalized teaching to a specialized >upil 
population, the academic schools are not organized in accordance with the 
public school classes. Jackson Training School and the State School for 
Negro Girls employ teachers who are accredited and paid salaries in con= 
formity with the State schedule, . 


The literary classes range from the first grade up and into high school, 
according to the needs of the children at the specific time. Subject mat- 
ter is made applicable to practical usage to a greater extent than in the 
public schools. The vocational education program consists to a large ex= 
tent of supervised performance of duties in connection with maintenance and 
operation of the institution and farm with the emphasis on trade and home 
occupations for a rural people. The boys are taught care of poultry and 
livestock, while the girls get intensive practive in homemalkinge [Each of 
the institutions has a vocational education program as a part of its edu- 
cational plans; all children, except a few who have handicaps or valid 
reasons to the contrary, attend school during the school sessions. 


The State provides an educational program for any of the feebleminded 
at Caswell who seem to be able to get any benefits from attendance at any 
of the educational services offered. The children do not have the mental 
capacities of children jn the public schools, and no attempt is made to 
have the school program conform to the prescribed course of study for the 
public schoolse 
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About one=third of the children at the institution attend one or more 
of the literary, music, or craft classes offered. Trade training as such 
is not specifically set up as vart of the school program. any of the 
brighter children do training tasks around the institution, but few ever 
attain sufficient skill to be placed in jobs outside the institution as 
employees who have learned specific skills for snecific jobs. The educational 
program is directed at teaching enjoyment of music and crafts and at teach-= 
ing children to live and care for themselves in the institution, 


Satisfactory information relative to the number and type of speciel 
classes offered by the public schools has not been compiled. As Cherry 1/ 
points out, Since definite and detailed statistical and descriptive records 
concerning the present status of special education in the various schools 
of the State are not available from the annual reports submitted by city and 
county superintendents at the close of each fiscal year, or from other. sources 
it is impossible to obtain’a true and accurate picture without making a 
special study of the total situation," No such special studies have been - 

undertakene 


A few commmities have made serious attempts to meet the needs of one 
or more of the various types of exceptional children, Within the local 
schools in the State, there are isolated instances of ungraded classes for 
the retarded and sloweof<learning, sight-saving classes for the partially= 
seeing, and corrective classes for the speech defectives. By permitting 
pupils to advance as rapidly as possible, some schools:are giving special 
attention to mentally gifted children, ‘ 


When the local tax units supplied the school operatins: funds, an occa= 
sional school unit had special classes for some grovvs of exceptional chil- 
‘“drene When the State undertook to assure all children a wniform chance 
for a minimum education ~ and the depression was on = the State sot uo re= 
quirements for general classes but did not make arrangenents for State 
support of special classes. Those few commmities which had formerly sup= 
ported svecial classes had to find a new way of providing local financial 
support. The depression and the shortage of funds, waiting for State 
leadershio and financial support for special : classes, the necessity for 
speoial local elections and the delays accountable thereto, all tended to. 
retard local support of syecial classes for the handicapoede 


The State Superintendent of Public Instructions is reveatedly on record 
supporting syecial classes in the public schools. The General Assembly 
of 1937 appointed a special Commission to study the problons of excestional 
children in the public schools and to detorninc ways and means of vrovid- 
ing more suitable and adequate instruction for them. The Comission never 
really functioned, and no report was roady for the next Session. The 1939 
Gencral Assembly continued the Commission, but no funds were vrovided and 
little evor was done by it. 


lack of teachers to work with handicapoced children has retarded the 
organization -of special classcs for the handicapped, and lack of classes 
requiring spycecialized training has discourazed prospective tcachors from 
undertaking special preparation. The dilemma unwinds buy slowly, 


1/ Cherry, Annie M., A Report on Soccial Education, North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 1941, pe. ll. 
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The North Carolina League for Crippled Children has becn conducting some 
soccial education classes in conjunction with the summer school at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. « These. special cducation class- 
es arc for the purpose of training teachers to instruct pupils with linita- 
tions in special classes in the public schools or in special schools necd= 
ing thoir scorvices During the past fow years, the demand for teachers of 
classes for handica Saran children has exceeded the supply. ; 

During the summer of 1946, an interesting cooperative arrangement was 
worked out among several interests. Camp Carolina was set up in the Chapel 
Bild eae school, The League for Crippled Children sponsored and 
financed the camp and seledted 45 handicapped children - about two-thirds 
wore speech cascs and the remainder was divided between orthopedic and 
hearing cases. The University School of Education assisted with the plan- 
ning of tho demonstration school. Specialists in instructing in those 
handicaps coached teachers in training children of that nature. The children 
wore used in the domonstration toaching. The Child-Hcalth Conference of the 
School-Health Coordinating Service, which was hold in conjunction with the 
special cducation project, made usc of the camp as a laboratory school for 
health educators for their mutrition and recrcation classcs. By this co= 
operative use of demonstration teaching of the physically handicapped, it 
was, hoped that more understanding of and more interest in the exceptional 
children could be developed and at the same time more teachcrs could be 
prepared for working with the handicapnede 


Vocational Education 


In the public schools of North Carolina, vocational cducation is 
thought of in terms of four main ficlds: agriculture, home cconomics, 
trades and industrics, and distributive occupations, Other phases include 
teacher training, the school lunch rooms, vocational rehabilitation, and 
occupational information and guidance. Only the main ficlds arc discussed 
here, as the other aspccts are discussed spparatoly in different parts of 
the Ss tudye 


4 
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The vocational cducation progréin was modified by impacts of the war. 
Some aspects expanded, some rotroncheg, but the maj or offect was to change 
the omphasis of parts of the program’, The necds of wartime caused a re= 
emahasis on THQ out-of-school youth and on specific training which was 
prevaratory to a varticular jobe The loss of supervisory pcorsonnel also 
influenced the several programs. 


vit 


The major function of instruction in vocational agriculture is to assist 


mombors of farm familics in developing proficiency and naling progress in 
farming occupationse Instruction is offered to high school students in 

agriculture, to out-of-school youth, including veterans, and to adult 
farmcrs and thoir familics. 


The program includes practical experience through supervised practice 
on the home farm in using fundamental facts and principles as guides to 
cotarash in real farming situations. . Student practice, now comaonly des= 
ignatcd as supervi vised farming, is cmphasized with all students. The type 
of supervised farming exnerience varices according to the types of farming 
found on the individual. farms and in the several sections of the State. 
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Vocational agriculture would have been seriously disrupted had not 
the program been modified to meet the needs of the Food Production War Train- 
ing Program for out-of-school youth and adult farmers, During 1945-1946, 
agriculture was being taught in 447 high schools, 35€ of which were white 
and O9 Negro. Alnost all the agricultural courses were in rural schools, 
About 14,500 students were enrolled. Approxinately 11,000 of the students 
were white and 3,500 were Negro. Slightly less than 60 ner cent of the 
white boys in schools with agricultural courses enrolled in these courses, 
while more than 60 per cent of the Negro boys enrolled when courses were 
offered. There are still about 435 rural high schools with an enrollment 
of some 17,000 male students which do not have departments of vocational 
agriculture. The above figures apply only to students regularly enrolled 
in the schools. The enrollment in courses for out-of=school youths and 
adults exceeds the enrollment in recular classes, 


There are 12,205 boys enrolled in 350 chapters of the Future Farmers 
of America in the high schools of North Carolina, The FFA is the national 
organization of, by, and for boys studying vocational agriculture in public 
high schools under the provisions of Federal vocational education actSe 


Home economics education is the phase of vocational education designed 
to meet the problems involved in the development and maintenance of a satis- 
fying home life by the develoning of desirable relationships with the family 
and its members, and the intelligent use of the resources essential to the 
well being of the individual as a member of family and commmity groups. 

It includes provision of food and clothing for the family, care of and 
guidance for children, maintenance of health and home care of the sick, 
management of all re&ources available to the home, maintenance of satis= 
factory family relationship, and application of art, music, and literature 
to the homes 


The home economics program exnanced during the war period, largely be- 
cause of the needs caused by increased food production and the interest in 
the improvement of diets During the 1943-1944 school year, home economics 
courses were being offered in 823 high schools, of which 657 were white and 
166 were Negroe These schools had a total enrollment of 345952, divided into 
26,335 white and S617 Negro girls. Only 46 per cent of the girls in high 
schools offering home economics courses were enrolled in such coursese The 
percentages of white and of Negro girls taking home economics courses were 
the same. Although home economics is a nart of the school curriculum in 
more schools and available to a larger number of stucents than is any other 
vocational subject, there are still about 150 high schools with an enrollment 
of 7,000 girls without any home economics coursese 


The Future Homemakers of America is an incorporated non=profit youth 
organization which came into being through the cooperative efforts of home= 
making students and teachers in the high schools of the United States. I¢ 
is sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education and the American Home Economics 
Association, There are now 240 affiliated chapters with 5,000 members in the 
North Carolina FHA Association. This organization makes its contribution 
through its focus on youth's part in the improvement of home and family liv- 
ings 


The main objectives of trade and industrial education are to prepare 
Students to enter advantageously and make progress in a trade or industrial 
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occupation of their own choice and to give those who have entered enploy- : 
ment in a trade or industrial occupation the supplementary training neces- | 
sary for them to master successfully the jobs which they are now holding or : 
to prepare for promotion within their occupationSe 


These objectives are carried out through three types of classese Day 
trade classes are conducted as a regular part of the high school. The 
student spends half his school day in regular academic subjects and the 
other half in the vocational department. At the beginning of the 1946- 
1947 school year, there were 111 trade and industrial departments in the 
high schools of the State with 2,493 pupils enrolled. Partetime classes 
allow students to attend school part of the time and to work part of the daye 
Ordinarily the school and work experiences are planned so as to be inter= 
related. There are now employed 40 coordinators in the larger cities of 
the State with 917 cooperative students. The evening school is organized 
for those who have entered employment and who come to school Curing the 
leisure hours in order to get technical training for the job they now hold 
and to vrepare for promotion in the trade or industry in wnich they are now 
working. This programireached its height in 1941-1942 when 273 classes en= 
rolled 3,751 older=age youths and young adults then employed. - It fell off 
materially during the war and was largely replaced by a program training 
48,000 war production workerse The program is again rapidly increasing 
and is serving large numbers of veteranSe 


During the 1943-1944 school year, 79 high schools = 52 white and 27 | 
Negro - offered industrial courses. These schools had 1,627 whites and | 
920 Necroes enrolled, or a total of 2,747. There were still 900 schools 
with an enrollment of 104,000 high school students without vocational in- 
dustrial courses. Trade and industrial education courses were offered in 
almost none of the rural high schools. 


| 
| 
Vocational education for distributive ~eecupations is that phase which 
is concerned with youth and adults who are engaged in distributive tradese 
Distributive occupations include ell the jobs in which people engage in 

order to move the products of farm, mine, and factory to consumers and 

those which supply services to consumerse Specific objectives of this 

phase of education include aiding the beginning distributive worker in de= 
fining and solving the problems he faces, upgrading the exoerienced worker 

so that he may gain personal satisfaction in his work and may win promotion, : 
and providing continuous training in the solution of problems in the system 

of distribution to the end that better and more economical distribution, 
service may be orovided for consumerse 


Distributive education is a comparatively new aspect of vocational 
education in this State. It was organized first for the 1939-1940 school 
year. This program was affected most seriously of all by the War. The 


loss of personnel to serve as local coordinators in the training program 
was one of the chief reasonse 


Only 12 commmities in the State had such services for the school 
group in 1945-1946. There were 13 classes with an enrollment of 244. 


Under a new law passed by the Congress just before adjournment in the 
summer of 1946 and later signed by the President, vocational education 
stands a chance to expand materially. The law authorizing the expansion 
of the program did not contain the increased appropriationse 
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North Carolina is slated to receive twice the current annual amount of 
Federal funds for vocational education... if (1) the next Congress appro- 
priates the money to implement’ this law and (2) provided the General 
ey gad and the local units match the funds authorized to be appropriat- 
ede 


Adult Illiteracy and Education 


‘Adults in the home set the pattern for the children, What parents 
have, understand, and appreciate colors and largely determines what their 
children will attain, Illiteracy is related to low income, and the income 
level of the family greatly influences opportunities offered the childrene 


North Carolina ranks fortieth in adults who have completed less than 
four grades in school, The rate among the nonwhite population and the 
farm population is higher for cach than among the white and urban popula- 
tion. The rate among men is higher than among women in both the white 
and Negro population. 


Educated parents are assets to the State and allies to childhood 
educations The General Assembly of 1937, being convinced of the value of 
adult education, made an appropriation to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and authorized the establishment of schools to teach adults, A sum 
of $25,000 annually was approvriated for the purpose. In 1939, the: appro- 
priation was increased to $30,000 annually. . 


The anpropriations and program wore discontinued during the war. At 
the height of the program, more than 11,000 adults were attending education 
classes in 20 separate administrative units. Classes were not confined 
to illiterates, as it is generally know that a program for illiterates is 
more successful when accompanied by a-program for the noneilliterates, Part 
of the advanced classes were on the high school level, Other classes, like 
gardening, first aid, and parent education, were appropriate for the literate 
and illiterate alike, 


Another part of the adult education program was the public forun. 
Adult education funds were available to match local funds in supporting a 
Series of public forums, Attendance at 48 forum sessions during 1941-1942 
was estimated at 3,700, 


The adult education program was aimed not so much at the eradication 
of illiteracy as at attaining a higher degree of understanding of personal, 
State, national and world affairs among the adults of the State through 
classes, forums, and coordination of adult education programs of the several 
established agencics in the State. Literacy is a great help toward an ed= 
ucation and an understandings 


Farm boys and girls have been too prone to drop out of school as soon 
as the compulsory attendance law was no longer operative, The State had 
1435563 persons over 25 years of age on farms in 1940 who had finished less 
than four years of grade school, This situation is steadily improving, 
For examole, at the 1940 Census count, 245 persons of cach 1,000 in the age 
group 50 to 54 years had dropped out of school before completing as much as 
four grades as compared with only 116 of each 1,000 persons in the 25 to 
29 age group. A lack of training of the farming population is a majer 
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liability in the use of modern equipment and the best scientific method of 
farming. A large number of near-illiterates will not contribute to a rapid 
advance in the standard of living or to the probabilitics of a generation 
of chiléren full of confidence and hope. 


School Guidance Services 


School guidence services are provided by the school administrator to 
aid school pupils in making decisions and adjustments. The content and goal 
of such services are not confined to school activities or to those experi- | 
-ences which are related to school, but include experiences which are to 
follor after leaving school. Guidance is defined by the Professional Study, 
Committee of the Mecklenburg County Teachers Association as "... a process 
of acquainting the individual with various ways in which he may discover 
and use his natural endowment, in addition to-‘special training available from 
any source, so that he may live, and make a living, to the best advantage to 
himself and to society."1/ _ | 


A school, in order to have a guidance program which meets the standards: 
encouraged by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, should 
have a series of & guidance services, Each of the services has a value 
as a unit in itself, but the services are interdependent. These & consti+- 
tuent parts are: (1) cumlative record of each pupil consisting of per ~ 
sonal and social data, school grades, results of intelligence, achievement, 
and aptitude tests, physical examination data, group adjustinent and extra= 
school activities information, and other pertinent facts which are accum- 
lated by the teachers throughout all the years the child is in school; 

(2) one or nore of the following tests given to all pupils and the grades 
recorded = intelligence, achievement, and aptitudes; (3) a file on occu= 
pational information, which should give the pupil and the counselor some 
Inowledge of job opportunities, requirements, and wages; (4) a file on 
training opportunities - in-service training, college scholarships and 
fellowshivs; (5) occupations courses = given by the school so the pupil 
will lnow something about various jobs which wight be chosen; (6) individual 
counseling provided by a teacher trained in counseling and designated as a 
counselor; (7) placement efforts, to help pupils find a desirable place-~ 
ment; and (8) follow-up of students placed or who have left or graduated 
from school, to measure the success of the school and to assist the in- 
Gividuals in further adjustment if necessary. Appendix Table 40, De A 57, 
is a summary of the reports of high school principals in the State in terms 
of these eight services. The principals merely checked the blanks for the 
presence or absence of such services, so the data are quantitative but not 
Qualitative measurements. The reports cover 99 per cent of all the high 
schools in the State. 


The heart of the guidance program is the counseling service whereby 
qualified counselors give students individual help with problems and plans 
in relation to both the present school situation and to after-school 
experiencese 


In North Carolina, school counseling is closely identified with voca= 
tional guidance and is stressed more in high schools and in relation to 
the job after the pupil has left school. The person on the staff of the 
State Department of Public Instruction who is most closely identified with 
guidance service, or counseling, has the title of State Supervisor, 

1/ 4 Report. on Svecial Education, North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction, 1941, pe 45e or ee a 
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Occupational Information and Guidance$ This supervisor is paid from 
vocational education fundsi But the guidance services now being devel- 
oped are more. than vocational guidance services for high school students. 
The vocational guidance emphasis is supplemented by couns seling in school 
courses; in personal and social school problems; in. health, family, com- 
munity, and economic problems; in behavior and nalajustment problems in 
schools; in choice of college and next stens after high school; and in other 
problems «syhich the punvils ENE et bring to the doindetors ; 


Counseling in the schools has not been doef understood and therefore 
not fully accepted by the people of the State. According to the reports 
of the high school principals at the end of she 1945-1946 school year, ony 
about 46 per cent of the white and Negro high schools in the State had 
designated gen tis other than the principal to serve as counselor. The 
principal was serving as counselor in an additional 163 high schools 
(See Table 50 « ) In those scnools, an averave of only about 25 nours per 
week was scheduled for individual conferences, There is some feeling 
that school administrators do not give enough time end consideration to 
problems and personnel for counseling. Because there are too few teachers 
and teachers with low qualifications and because the administrators are 
so harried with a multiplicity of personnél and administrative problems, 
the first concern is to assign the best personnel to the most pressing 
immediate problems. In this practice, often personnel best qualified to 
do counseling are either given other assignnents or else have little time 
to devote to counseling. 


Table 50 
NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS WITH DUSIGNATID COUNSELORS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 


‘Person 1 Designated 4 a Hrs. Per 


nistrativ Total Counselor _as Counselor | Wke Scheduled ; 
Unit Reporting! Designated rincipal Taint __ Other _ for see ! 
Pea EMI Ne. «Te BOG .|Pe r_cent No. {Per Cent Nos Pox Gents Gounsoting 
i 


County Units 804 60 29 344 pA EER 2.0 on 
White 645 62 31 pal sf 69 200 
Negro 159 52 18 67 &2 | 203 | 
City Units 155 | | 115] 84, ho3 | 
White 93 75} 84 see 
Negro 62 AD) 83 fol 
Total 959 159. Th ‘aie Reh | 
| dia 


md 


Source: Guidance Practices in North Carolina High Schools, 1945-1946, North 
Carolina Denartment o of Public Instruction, Sue ie Ded 


One serious drawback to-increasing the training of’teachers for counsel» 
ing is that there are so few colleges or universitics in the State which 
offer courses in counseling techniques. However, prospects for more train- 
ed counselors are encouraging. The George=Barden Bill passed by the last 
Session of the United States Congress authorized use of vocational educa= 
tion funds for training counselors and fer employing counselors in the local 
high schéols. <A specific appropriation for these uses has not been made, 


Elementary 
High School 


Elementary & High} _486_ 225968 
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so the amount of funds available for such purposes is not yet lnowmn, It 

is hoped that eventually there can be ,counseling service for every high 
school student in the State, The more immediate goal is to have a trained 
counselor who has one counseling period daily for each 70 to 100 pupils 

in every high school in the State which has 6 or more teacherse 


School Innch Program 

School lunches were offered in about one-third of the public schools of 
the State during 1945-1946. Over half of the children attended schools 
which served lunches, since large school units had lunch rooms more often 
than small units. An exact count of the number of schools serving lunches, 
number of children served, and amount of money involved is not available 
because a small number of schools in the State operated local lunch programs 
independent of Federal reimbursement and made no reports to any State 
agencye <A major portion of the school lunch programs participated in the 
childefeeding programs of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, received 
supplementary funds from that source, and made regular reports to the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 


The independent local programs may be Quite similar to the programs 
which receive Federal supplements, or they may be modified to suit local 
conditions. The participating programs must meet certain requirements 
established for them as to the prices charged for lunches, quality and 
quantity of foods served, profits to be returned to the operating fund, and 
otherse The local administrator determines the regulations, degree of 
supervision, decides whether to operate the lunch program or let it out to 
the PTA or someone clse, and otherwise establishes the practices for local 
independently~operated programse School lunch programs which received out= 
side financial suvplements were operated in all counties of the State ex= 
cept New Hanover, where locally independent lunch rooms were operatede The 
discussion below is confined to those lunch programs which participated in 
Federal funds. 


A total of 989 schools with a combined enrollment of 365,498 partici- 
‘pated in the school lunch program during the 1945-1946 school year and 
served more than thirty-five million lunches to children. Table 51 gives 
figures on the number of schools and the enrollment by race in the Federally- 
aided school lunch programs operated during the 1945-1946 school year. 


Table 51 


SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE FEDERALLY-AIDED SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, 
BY RACE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 
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438 5 111, 550 
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Source: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
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A larger percentage of the white pupils (57%) attended schools which 
had lunch rooms than did the Nogro pupils (17%).1/ About 45 per cent of the 
total number enrolled in 1945-1946 were in schools having lunch programs 
participating in supplementary aid. The percentage of public schools receive 
ing supplements to lunch programs in 1945-1946-is shown in Table 52. Again 
it is noticed that the white schools participated to a degree in excess. of 
the participation of the Negro schools, Local school administrative units 
determine the schools which shall participate in the lunch programe. It 
would be necessary to-examine the individual units to Imow why the disparity 
exists, although the lack of space for a lunch room in many smaller Negro 
schools is one reason why lunch rooms have not been established. 


Table 52 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE FEDERALLY-AIDED SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, 
BY RACE, NORTI CAROLINA, 1945-1946 ; 
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__ White 


Type of School 


Elementary 
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Number of schools in 1944-1945 and number participating 1945-19166 
Source: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 


During the school year 1945-1946, schools Federally aided in their 
school’ lunch programs spent approximately $6,467,000, Federal funds supplied 
$2,806,228 (434%). Lunch money paid by the students, money paid by the 
local schools for puvils unable to pay, and payments in kind and donations 
of non-cash itoms was estimated at $43,320. The State spent 328,250 (4%) 
for administering and supervising the program. . 


More than SO ver cent of the over thirty-five million lunches served 
consisted of a complcte plate lunch and oneshalf pint of milke An addi- 
tional 16 per cent included the complete plate lunch but- without milk, Less 
than 8 per cent of the total lunches served were given as free meals. Table 
53 lists the mumber and types of lunches served during the -1945=1946 school 
yeare The Type A lunch consists of a meat or meat substitute, vegetables 
and/or fruit, bread and butter or butter substitute, and one-half pint of 
milk, Type B is the same as Type A, but only half portion (except milk) is 
given. Type C is milk alone. Only one menu .is prepared daily in school, 
so all children getting a particular type lunch get similar foods 


Although only tentative allocations to the State have been made, 
Federal funds available for supplementary aid for 1946-1947 are expected 
to excced those used in 1945-1946. Applications for Federal Aid to assist 
in operating school lunch programs during 1946-1947 exceed the applications 
of the previous year by more than 200, 


V/ 1944-1945 enrollment and 1945-1946 participatione 
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Type A 2942035241 | 


25040,094 6.98 

Type A Without Milk 548175590 | 163 461,659 8673 
Type 8 : 16.615 
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Source: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
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Table 53 


RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF TYPE OF LUNCH SERVED IN SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 
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Health and Physical Education 


The goals of health arid physical education are to encourage better 
health among school cliildren and-anong people in: the eommnities and to pro= 
mote better teaching of these ideals and programs in public schools. These. 
aims include »hysical fitness for school‘= and more important, for life - — 
through a better understanding of healthful practices and through the better 
practices of these concepts. 


A law was passed in the North Carolina General Assembly of 1921 which 
authorized the appointment of a State Director of Physical Education and 
set up a sum of $15,000 to operate a physical education program. No special 
person vas employed until 1938, when an Advisor on Health and Physical Educa= 
tion was appointed to work with the State Department of Public Instructions 
In 1933 an Assistant Advisor was appointed, so as to further exnand the 
activities. % 


During those years prior to the appointment of extra personnel, special 
bulletins on physical education were issued by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Also, instruction on health, safety, and physical education 
was outlined briefly in the general courses of study for elementary and 
high schools, 
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The State Department of Public Instruction now has a State-wide: program 
of health instruction for all grades in the elementary schools and the 
first year of high schoole In the first three grades, instruction is infor- 
mal and integrated with the total teaching programe Use is made of daily 
experience for guidance in health behavior. In grades four through eight, 
basal texts are provided by the State. Additional teaching material on 
special subjects such as nutrition and mouth hyrciene is supplied by the 
State Board of Health. Emphasis is placed upon health habits of daily living 
at home, at school, and in the commnity. In addition, the teacher tries to 
reinforce these habits by the development of attitudes and understandings 
with regard to individual, school, and community health, In the first year 
of high school, health education is set up as a curriculum requirement and 
is taught two periods a week, 
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Physical education is required in all elementary grades. In each grade 
through the eighth, physical education is required thirty minutes daily, exe 
clusive of recess time, To aid teachers, the State Devartment of Public 
Instruction supplies cach teacher with a covy of "Physical and Health Educa- 
tion for Elementary and Secondary Schools," which contains a grade program 
of physical education, An additional aid is »rovided in the outline, "A 
Suggested Twelve-Year Program for the North Cerclina Public Schools," which 
is available to all teachers. In the first year of hich school, three 
.periods a week are devoted to physical education weacning. Physical edu-= 
cation is recommended but not required in the last two years of high school, 


The administration of the health and physical education program in 
the schools is under the State Department of Public Instruction and 
coordinated with the health services through the SchoolsHealth Coordinating 
Servicee Teaching health and physicel education subjects is the responsi= 
bility of the classroom teachers. The Advisors in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation give consultation services to administrators and teachers, Additional 
advisory service in health and physical education is available fron three 
elementary and two high school supervisors, a library advisor, and a group 
of health cducators attached to local health department and schgol staffs, 


The teachers do not assume the dutics of making health exa:inations 
or administering corrective treatment. Teachers screen pupils for physical 
defects and refer suspects to the health departnent pérsonnel for examina= 
tione Teachers direct the health instruction programe They assume the 
teaching field to be their specific area of competency; however, use is made 
of the examination and treatment exveriences as vart of the teaching PrOcesse 
These exoeriences are related to the classroom materials on health and phy- 
sical education to zive a unity and a continuity to the teaching prorratte 


The content of the health and physical education orogram in the schools 
involves more than classroom planning of naterials and day-by-day teaching 
of the courses, It is intended as a ticein betyoeon. daily ex xericnces and 
educational processes, The content includes encouraging examinations of all 
scnool children and encouraging correction of all defects found through 
these examinations. It includes health learning for more healthful living. 


Schoolelicalth Coordinatines Sorvice 


Health of school children is a concern and a legal resvonsibility 
of bow Dublic schools and oublic health devartments, Classroom instruction 
in health and physical education is within the curriculum of the schools, 
and such classes are taught by classroom teachers, The tcachers have a 
resvonsibility for health screening of the pupils; The frequency of inspec= 
tions varies, Those responsible try to have ali supils s 
altaough sone oudils are inspected less frequentl: than the once each three 
years wiich the law requires. Those pupils anpearing to need medical examina=- 
tions are referred to public health departnents for cxamination by the health 
officers. Immunizations, medical examinations, and other medical services 
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an the schools are rendered by health department »versonnel, 

The mwtwal and interrelated responsibilitics necessitate a joint plan 
of close cooperation if a high decree of effectiveness is to be maintained. 
Since teachers olay an important health role in teaching and in sereening 
children, it is of concern to all that teachers be as well prevared as 
possible to do these tasks with wnderstanding and competency. 
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The School-Health Coordinating Service was developed out of efforts 
to coordinate better all health activities in the schools = health instruc- 
tion, ohysical education, screening, physical and health examinations, treat- 
ment,and »revention. The North Carolina School-Health Coordinating Service 
was established in 1939 as a joint activity of the State Board of Health 
and the State Department of Public Instruction to encourage schools and 
health devartments to work together for the benefit of the school child. 

The joint organization. has wider aims than examinations of the children and 
correcting the defects which are found. School health deals with broad 
aspects of education of children in the sound realization that if proper 
instruction is ‘imparted and its practical application is carried out, some 
of the defects which now arise during school life will not appear. from 
the becinning, the School-Health Coordinating Service has been stimulated 
and partly financed by the General Ecucation Board and by the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. Recently, temporary eid from 
other voluntary agencies has been securede liuch of this aid is to be with=- 
drawn in the near future, and financial support will be available only from 
the State ) : 

The School-Health Coordinating Service is administered by Wo co- 
directors. The co-directors are resxonsible to the heads of the State Board 
of Health ane the State Department of Public Instruction. They are assisted 
on the one hand by an advisory committee of five members and on the other 
hand by a technical staff, The co-directors draw on the staff and vesources 
of both desartments. The staff is paid by the State Board of Health, the 
Department of Public Instruction, and certain voluntary agencies. 
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Tate in 1945, a permanent School-Health Advisory Committee of ten repre= 
sentatives was formed. The heads of the Board of Health and the Department 
of Public Instruction each appointed five representatives from their respec-= 
tive deoartments. This latter committee will function to aid in carrying 
out the nlans of the SchooleHealth Coordinating Service by helping to bring 
together the resources of the various divisions within the tivo departments 
and in harmonizing recommendations made by the staffs of the two cepartments. 


Definitions of the respective duties and lines of resvonsibility have 
been worked out. The health and physical education director, the assistant 
surervisor of health and ohysical education, and the health educators operate 
as members or the nersonnel of the Department of Public Instruction in the 
developnent of curricula and supervision of instructional activities in the 


the nurses, anc others contributing technical health services operate as 
staff menzers of the State Board of Health. 


schools of the State. The medical director, the associate medical coordinator, 
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In regard to instruction in health and physical education, there is 
intenced to be full cooperation; but ultimate authority in instructional 
matters, both in »vhysical education and health education, rests with the 
Department of Public Instruction. In regard to technical matters of sani- 
tation and health services, such as clinics, physical examinations by 
physicians, followeun work for the correction of defects, and immunization, 
there is to be full cooperation; but the ultimate authority in this instance 
rests with the State Board of Health.e 


"The purpose of the SchooleHealth Coordinating Service is to train 
teachers to do a large snare of the health instruction in their daily con- 
tacts with the punils and, in cooperation with the local health cevartments, 
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to simplify and facilitate health services for the school children."1/ 
This makes it necessary to give teachers special »reparations for these 
responsibilities, Three approaches are beins used to fulfill this need. 


In-service training has reached more teachers than any other approach 
to date, In this training program, a team of instructors from the School= 
Health Coordinating Service visits counties for extended periods of eight 
weeks or sO. The team consists of a doctor, two or three public health 
nurses, a nutritionist, a physical education advisor, and a health educator, 
Of the present staff, one doctor, nurse, nutritionist, and health educator 
are Negroes and work exclusively with Negro schools. The budget included 
items »nrovided by the General Education Board for a psychiatrist and another 
health educator, and when employed the staff will be complete. However, 
these funds will probably be available only for a few more months, 


In the visits to a county which has been selected for in-service train- 
ing, arrangements are made. to give classes and demonstrations so that all the 
teachers can profit by in-service training. As part of the demonstration, 
children in the schools are screened by the teachers under the supervision of 
the nurses. Those children manifesting need for further tests are exariined 
by the nurses and doctors. From April 1944 through December 1945, the staff 
gave in-service instruction in 437 schools to 23973 teachers and reached 
approximately 91,000 pupils for screening. The teachers in those schools 
were instructed in screening methods, commmicable disease control, healthful 
school living, nutrition, health teaching, and physical education. : 

Requests for demonstrations and teaching have exceeded the capacity of 
the staff. A series of eight to ten county workshops, in cooperation with 
the University of North Carolina Extension Division, has been proposed as 
an additional means of in=service training. 


Summer conferences constitute a second method in use to prepare teachers 
for their roles. Such conferences have been held each summer since 1940 at 
both white and Negro colleges, Funds for scholarships, which pay about one= 
half of the costs to the individual teachers attending on scholarship, have 
been available for the summer conferences. This method of training teachers 
is slow, since so few receive the training each years Selection of those to 
receive scholarships is on.a basis of representing the geography of the State 
and of the several grades, with the hope that those so trained can be a more 
valuable asset to the other teachers in the commmities. 


The third emphasis is on developing pre-service training, so that 
graduates coming out of the teacher colleges into the teaching profession 
will be prepared to make a real contribution to health in the schools, 
Developments have been slow, as faculty and curriculum must be organized. 
Several teacher colleges in the State are now preparing to give this instruc- 
tion to students, The Codlege Conference Board, in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction, has passed a resolution recommending 10 
semester hours! credit in health and physical education for elementary 
teachers and 6 semester hours! credit for high school teachers on the pre=- 
service level, The success of the whole school=-health program rests upon 
more adequate training. 


1/ The Health Bulletin, North Carolina State Board of Health, June 1946, pe28. 
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Transportation of School Children 


The Gevelommont of the idea of using school-owned buses to transport 
‘children to and from the public sczools has been an integral part of the 
program of consolidation of small rural schools. It is estimated that 60 
per cent of the rural white school pupils are transvorted to and from school 
daily. The increased enrollment in rural-high schools in the past several 
years is attributed in part to the transportation facilities. 


The vublic schools operate about 4,600 school buses daily vo transport 
approximetely 315,000 school childrene Twoethirds of the children trans- 
ported are elementary pupils, and one-third are high school pupils, The 
buses travel nearly 170,000 miles daily in serving 1,290 different schools. 
A summary of school bus operations is found in Appendix Table 41, pe Ad&e 


The total cost of transporting a child averaged roughly $700 per year 
(.04 per day) prior to the War. Costs have gone up much during the war years, 
averacing $10291 per child in 1945-1946. Costs may have been kept low at 
the expense of some safety in bus construction and equipment, Future buses 
may be safer, but transportation costs likely will not return to the 1942 
level, Those resvonsible think a little higher cost for greater safety a 
good investment. The State makes provisions for payment of medical, hospi= 
tal, or other expenses up to S600. per child for injury sustained while 
riding the school bus, the expense of which is included in the yearly costs 
cited, Total costs of transporting pupils to and froin school exceeded 
$2,000,000 annually before the period of rising costs. For the school year 
1945-1946, the total costs were $3,433,719. In some isolated areas, the 
pupils are so scattered that it is meconomical to operate school buses for 
then. Ina few of those instances, local residents are employed to naul the 
pupils on a contract. Contract hauling makes up between 1 and 1.5 per cent 
of the total transportation costSe i. 


School bus drivers are selected with particular care se as to assure 
% lal U ‘ 
the safety of the children. The typical driver is a high school student over 
v vos oO 
18 years of agee He is selected by the local chool committee for his 
dependability and avproved as a driver by the State Highway Patrol. 


The fleet of school buses: was built up gradually. Prior to the Wary, 
about 600 new buses were added yearly, largely as replacements for worn-out 
buses. Since the War, new buses have been difficult to obtain, From the- 
1942-1943 school year through the 1945-1946 school year, only 600 buses were 
obtained, so that today there is a shortage of avoroxinately 1,600 buses for 
replacenents alone. It is estimated that an additional 1,000 new buses will 
be required to >.ut the presently planned reorganization and consolidation 
program’ into effect. Some new bus chassis were delivered during the summer 
of 1946, but laggard delivery of bodies is delaying use of them. It is ex= 
pected that the 1946-1947 school year is going to be one of severe strain 
on the busese 


Shelter Zor children who have to wait for the school buses is not often 
available. There is some recognition that shelters should be available, 
but experience with waiting rooms have indicated a serious need for super=- 
vision over them. Other problems as undesirable as exposure to bad weather 
have azv2veared in some instances of isolated unsupervised waiting stations. 
The State has not attempted to provide shelter or supervision. The few 
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- commmities which have such services have supplied them on a local basis. 
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Development of Physical Planning 


Two major orograms of physical planning for the schools of the State 
are under way. One is to reorganize and to effect further consolidation of 
the small schools wherever it is feasible to do so, The other is to con- 
struct new buildings and replacements and to mate repairs of present 
structures, The intensive rceorvanization and cofsolidation of the snall 
schools is a coneurrent part of the whole building programe 


Consolidation is considered important because it is believed that more 
effective teaching can be done in schools which have a minimun of one 
teacher for each sradee Due to limitations on building during the war years 
and to the scarcities of transportation equipment, the program oz school 
consolidation has been more or less suspended during the vast few years. 
During the 1944-1945 school year, there were still 702 white elementary and 
1,445 Negro elementary schools which had less than a teacher for each of the 
eight grades. The city schools for both whites and Negroes and the county 
schools for whites had been pretty well consolidated before the tar. 
Although there will be some consolidation among the schools of both Laces, 
the chief immediate interest is in furthering consolidation in Negro schools 
in the county administrative units, 


The present suggested plan, which will take several years to attain, 
proposes to reduce tne number of Negro schools in rural North Carolina fron 
1,693 to 471. Only 188 will have fewer than & teachers. Those 188 schools 
will have 670 teachers for an enrollment of approxinately 23,000 pupils, but 
only 6,560 pupils will be in schools tatight by 3 or less teachers.» Local 
boards of education and the State Board of Education are now studying the 
conditions in local administrative units with a view to determining what can 
wisely be done. Some parts of the consolidation program can be carried out 
as soon as availability of buildings and buses will permit. Other parts may 
have to wait on further study and reorganization. 


The schoolhouse building program is far belind needs because normal 
repairs and replacements have not been made during; the last half dozen 
years of Jabor and material shortages. The lack of normal maintenance and 
repair meant an extra deterioration during these past few years. Also, 
buildings have become obsolescent at a rapid rate because of new uscs and 
curricula changes. Adult groups are using school buildings to an increasing 
extent. Demands for lunch rooms, gymnasia, libraries, and such mean that 
many buildings constructed 25 years ago no longer serve the total purpose of 
the schools, A demand for vocational and commercial education, for courses 
in home economics, and for roonis where the nurse, doctor, and dentist can 
work, has meant that the buildings ‘do not meet the present need’ and are 
obsolescente 


The sum total of the cost of the needed building program of consolida- 
tion plus needed replacements and repairs is estimated to approach seventy- 
five million dollars or more at 1945 building prices. These expenditures 


are approximations in terms of several years, but not in excess of a decade. 


The renovations and construction estimates include the anticivated needs 
for both whites and Negroes, Construction for whites was more adequate be- 
fore the War than was the construction for Negroes. In order to bring the 
building program of both groups up to the desired standards of health, safety, 
capacity, and utility, it will be necessary to spend relatively more for 
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school plants for Negroes. The present anticipation is that the relative cost 
will be nearly 40 per cent for Negroes (approximately &26,000,000) and 60 
per cent for whites (approximately $47,000,000). mat 


The mannor of financing the building program is a problem confronting 
those responsible on both the State and local levels. If the wealth of the 
State were equally distributed among the counties, school building needs 
could be financed on a county-wide basis within the legal debt limit. The . 
present statutes permit an indebtedness for school purposes up to 5 per cent . 
of the property value locally assessed for taxation. The valuation of such } 
property on a county basis was estimated to be approxinately $2,500,000 ,000 . 
as of June 30,1945. Five per cent of that valuation would .amount. to 
$140,000,000. Present county and district school indebtedness is approximate — 
ly $40,00@,000; tims there is a potentially available fund of $100,000,000 = | 
which is the upper estimate of the orobable cost of carrying out the necessary — 
buildings programe “o 


The wealth is not equally distributed among the counties, nor is the 
present indebtedness equally distributed. Under the present distribution of — 
wealth and indebtedness, many of the counties cannot do the necessary build= | 
ing within the legal limits. Appendix Table 42, pe A59 gives the percentage — 
of locally assessed property valuation now in school debt by counties. Only © 
10 counties now have a school debt equal to as much as 3 per cent of the | 
assessed valuation, and none have reached the 5 per cent limite Appendix 
Table 42 also shows the estimated expenditures needed by counties, as well as 
the amount each county could raise if the people should elect to issue bonds | 
‘to-the full extent of the 5 per cent legal limit. This table indicates that — 
35 of the counties in the State cannot do the presently needed repair and | 
construction and remain within the statutory limitations. Some means of . 
helping part of the counties is necessary if all of the children in the | 
State are to be given an opportunity for equal school facilitiese 


The General Assembly of 1945, seeing that there was need for a major 
schoolhouse repair and building programs, and recognizing problems of finance 
ing it, authorized the State Board of Education to appoint five of its mem= © 

. bers to make a special study of the problems and to make recommendations to 
the 1947 Session of the General Assembly. Such a study is nearing oon a 


It was thought at one time that war surplus goods would supply an 
appreciable share of equipment needed for imuediate additions and replace- 
mentse Experience to date has not supported that hope, Little of major 
importance has been available, and only small quantities of relatively unim= 
portant supplies have been procurable. Almost no matcrials for capital out- 
lay are expected from war surpluse 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 


Public welfare care and services for children in North Carolina are centered 
in the State Board of Public Welfare through legislative enactment, which outlines 
broad responsibilities that are largely delegated to and administered by the county 
departments of public welfare. The over-all responsibility for. implementing, 
directing, and supervising public services to children is maintained through the 
Division of Child Welfare in the State Board of Public Welfare and by other divi- 
Sions of the State agency and through cooperation with other public and private 
agencies, oifering services which are directly or indirectly related to the security 
and welfare of children throughout the State. 


The purpose of this discussion will be to enumerate the services being rendered, 
to suggest the extent of need for these Services, and to consider proposals to ex- 
tend the State-wide resources available in care and in planning for greater security 
end assurance of the maximum development of the capacities of the children and youth 
in North Carolina, 


There are several elements essential to adequate public care of children which 
might be used to measure the adequacy of the North Carolina program. A sood child- 
_ care program must have basic laws that are socially Sound; adequate appropriations; 
competent and sufficient staff; and established working relationships with coopera- 
ting agencies. ’ 


The statutes pertaining to children which specify the responsibilities of the 
Division of Child Welfare are being continuously studied and recommendations are 
regularly made to clarify the protective and service aspects of the existing pro- 
grams for children. In general, the statutes are broad and give much responsibility 
for the welfare of children to the State Board of Public Welfare. 


Because of the belief in the necessity for a well-trained and adequate staff 
to serve children, the State Board of Public Welfare has utilized to the maximum 
the funds available to the State through the appropriations to the U. S. Childrents 
Bureau. under Title V, section 3, of the Social Security Act. These funds have been 
used primarily for staff development through educational grants, to assist counties 
in salaries for child welfare workers, and to develop special projects of services 
to children. Thus, the funds have been of great value in supplementing State and 
county appropriations for child welfare purposes. 


The interdependence of all the State and local agencies and programs that touch 
upon the social well-being of children will be discussed in the finel section of 
this material, Some of the discussion will necessarily include resources available 
through private sources because of this interdependence and will pertain to statu- 
tory responsibilities of the Division of Child Welfare in relation to private agen- 
cies and institutions. The statutory responsibilities and their administration are 
considered pertinent to a discussion of public services to children, since they are 
basic to ascertaining, promoting, and integrating a functional program of services 
to all children. 


During the month of December 1916, a total of 8,445 individual children received 
special services, other than financial aid, through county departments of public 
welfare, Of the 8,445 children, 2,816 were in their om homes, Of the total group 
receiving service, 607 were receiving.medical and health care services, plus an 
additional 55) receiving help through the crippled children's program. A total af 
434 children were known to the social agency because of mental health »sroblems or 
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other serious behavior problems. Three hundred fifty-six children were involved in 
truancy problems which required individual service, other than a contact with the 
parents. The county department of public welfare has the responsibility for issuing 
child labor certificates and in December 1945, 2,556 such certificates were issued, 
Services were given by the welfare departments to 38 children who were on probation 
from the juvenile courts or a State correctional institution; 191 case studies were 
made by the case work staffs for juvenile courts or for children on probation. There 
were 36), children who received two types of service and 74 children who received more 
than two types of service. 
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Services Available to Ghildren in Their Own Homes: . Financial Assistance 
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Aid to Dependent Children. Assistance to needychildren is administered by 
the county departments of public welfare under the supervision of the State 
Board of Public Welfare. Aid to dependent children is designed to provide 
financial assistance and other services which the public welfare program can . 
make available to needy children under 16 years of ave, or between 16 and 18 
years of age if regularly attending school, who are living with a parent or | 
other near relative specified in the statutes and who are deprived of parental | 
support or care by reason of the death, physical or mental incapacity, or con- | 
tinued absence from home of a parent, and who have no adequate means of support. 


Unemployment compensation administered by the North Carolina Unemployment | 
Compensation Commission, and survivors insurance administered by the Federal 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, provide income for many children who 
would otherwise become dependent. Beneficiaries of these two programs receive 
payments related to previous earnings of the individual covered. Aid to depend- 
ent children »ayments, however, are made on the basis of the families' require- 


ments and resources. 
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The aid to dependent children payment may be the entire income of the family 
or it may be only a supplement to income which the family receives from other 
sources, including the other two programs mentioned above, and for this reason 
the average monthly payment to families receiving aid to dependent children does 
not give an adequate picture of the averaze fanily's financial circumstances, 

It is necessary to know the family income from other sources plus the public 
payments in order to measure the adequacy of srants in meeting the needs of the 
family. In the summer of 1946 a review was made of the avplications approved 
by the counties for aid to dependent children monthly payments. In this review, 
a minimum cost of living budget was used and the payments were reviewed to see 
to what extent the monthly payments met the minimum cost of living budget at 
comiodity prices in the summer of 196. 
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The review showed that the average monthly requirement of those families, 
which contained an average of 2.7 children, was $98. The average family had 
resources amounting to $31 per month. The monthly payments averaged $28. The 
family resources of ‘331, plus the payments of $28, added up to $59 or 60 per 
cent of the amount needed to maintain a minimum standard of living. The average 
monthly payment necessary to help dependent families meet their minimum needs in 
full, therefore, was 367, or more than twice the averase payment. 
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Another measure of adequacy can be obtained by comparing the payments in 
North Carolina with the national average.. This comparison is made in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Table Sh 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, UNITED STATES AND NORTH CAROLINA, 
JANUARY 1941,. 194, 1946, AND 197 


Number of }Amount Per 
-- | Families} Family 


United States 


Number o Amount 
Children!Per Child 


_ 


364, , 338 


Jan, 19)1 $33.00 BE 
Jan. 19); 270,398 41.68 6 
Jan. 19,6 279 , 881 52.62 7 
Jan. 197 35h, 342 62,328 19 


North Carolina 


Jan, 1941 

- Jan. 19h 

- Jan. 196 - 
Jan. 1947 


Source: North Carolina Department of Fublic Welfare. 


It will be noticed that North Carolina pays only about one-half of the 
national average for aid to dependent children. North Carolina rmks near the 
bottom in the amount of monthly payments. The State is gradually increasing 
the amounts paid and its ranking among the states, In February 197, North 
Carolina was only forty-fourth among the states but had been forty-seventh 
early in 1945. 


The program of aid to dependent children is financed from county, State, 
and Federal funds with the State appropriation la gely determining the total 
amount to be provided from the three sources as county and Federal funds match 
State funds. The ‘State appropriation for aid to dependent children was $525,000 
for the fiscal year 19-1945. The 1945 General Assembly increased the annual 
appropriation to $580,000 for the 195-1947 biennium. The 1947 General Assem- 
bly increased the appropriation to $690,000 for 1947-8 and 198-9. Most of 
the increase must be used to care for additional cases rather than for raising 
the distressingly low grants. 


Because of servicemen's allotments, the relatively higher incomes, and 
the greater demand for labor during the war years, the number of families and 
hiunber of children benefiting from aid to dependent children payments was con- 
siderably below the number of recipients before the war. The case load began 
to increase following the end of the war. The peak load of families was 
398,533 in March 1942 for the United States and 10 3040 in March 1942 for North 
Carolina, The case load for the State declined to 5,018 in August 195 but 
had increased to 7,352 by March 1947. Economic sorattions will be a major 
factor in determining sy size - the future case load. 


In June 1946, 13 of each 1,000 children under. 18 years of age in the State 
were receiving aid to dependent children payments. The average in the United 
States was 19 per 1,000. In 3) states, a higher proportion of children wes 
receiving aid than in North Carolina, while Connecticut and Iowa were tied 
with North Carolina for thirty-fifth place. It is known that more families - 
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and more children - are cligible in North:Carolina, but are not receiving 
assistance because of limited funds, Since -only 60 per cent of the need of 
individual families is met, it may be assumed that many families whose private 
resources meet 60 per cent of their minimum needs are not now eligible for 
assistance but would be eligible if the State had funds to meet the entire 


minimum health and decency needs of all families with children which meet the 
other eligibility requirementss 


It.is possible to measure the aid to dependent children grants with the 
same scale used in the other economic discussions in this report. The North 
Carolina Board of Public Welfare and the Social-Security Board made a study 
in 192 of a sample of families whose sole source-of income was the aid to 
dependent children payments. This sample showed that the average aid-to-de- 
pendent-children family whose sole source of support was the aid-to-dependent- 
children payment received $23 per month or $276 per year in. 192.’ The average 
composition of these families was 1.79 adults and'2.98 children. Assuming 
that children are one-half’ adult equivalent units, each family consists of 
3.28 consumer units. An income of $276 per year for 3.28 units would average 
ol per unit. If reduced to 1939 price levels, the average would have been 
nearer $72 per consumer unit, or less than one-fourth of the sample average 
adult equivalent unit income in 1939 and less than one-fifth of the established 
minimum need, 


General Assistance. The general assistance program in North Carolina is 
financed entirely by the counties. The necessity for a State appropriation 
for general assistance was presented to the General Assembly of 1917, but no 
responsibility for this program has been assumed by the State. 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, the counties of the State spent 
$297,544 to care for an average of 2,451 cases monthly, a little more than 
half the number being non-family cases. For the fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1946, the counties spent $357,873 to care for a monthly average of 2,567 
cCaseS. 


For the month of February 197, the average monthly payment per case was 
13.32, whereas the average for the United States was $39.56. North Carolina 
ranked forty-fifth among the states. In all but 13 states, the state assumes 
entire or partial responsibility for financing the general assistance program, 


Many dependent children are provided for through the general assistance 
program either because they are not eligible for aid to dependent children or 
because it is necessary to supplement aid to dependent children payments which 
are too small to meet the needs of the fanily. 


Medical Care. The counties are also responsible for hospitalization and 
other types of medical care needed by children in indigent families. For the 
year ended June 30, 1945, the counties spent $259,786 to provide i dical care 
to an average of 1,253 persons a month. For the year ended June 30, 196, the 


counties spent }295,740 to provide medical care for an average of 1,33 persons, 


Data are not available to show the number of children who must depend 
entirely upon the counties for financial assistance, but all available infor- 
mation indicates that the minimum needs of children are far from beings met 
under the present programs, This is true in spite of the increases in recent 
years in both State and local appropriations for needy children. 


| 
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Services to Children in Their Own Homes Other Than Financial Assistance 


.. Frequently accompanying, and more often an outgrowth of, economic depri- 
vation are the problems of children in their own homes which require special 
case work services beyond that of zranting assistance. Special types of 
service may include children and their families who are in need of assistance 
in planning for medical care, both physical and mental, or children with prob- 
lems in relation to school and to employment. When problems occur in these 
areas they frequently cause the child to develop serious behavior problems 
that are disturbing to the family, the school, and the community and which may 
result in the child's eventually coming under the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court while still in his own home. Services to the child in his own home are 
equally important in an after-care program following conditional release from 
a training school and during periods of probation. Of particular concern in 
a case work program for child care is the young unmarried mother and her child. 


An important service which must always be considered if social well-being 
and the security of children are to be protected is the mental and physical 
health of parents and other family members. It is a fairly well-established 
fact that many behavior problems of children would not develop if parents were 
helped in their adjustments and in their understanding of children. Therefore, 
problems of children must also be considered in terms of the fanily setting. 


Case Consultant Service. Children in their own homes are referred to, or 
come to the direct attention of, the county departments of public welfare for 
many reasons. Often the child needs help because of maladjustment in the home, 
in school, or in the community; but he does not. require removal from his own 
home. These problems, as well as those involving institutional care, are 
brought to the attention of case consultants, attached to the staff of the 
Jivision of Child Welfare, by members of county welfare staffs. The case con- 
sultants are available to give hishly skilled help and advice in deve loping 
programs of child care in the community and in meeting the needs of so-called 
problem children. 


Homemaker Services. A recent development of services to children in their 
own homes in a few county agencies is homemaker services. This means the 
assignment of an experienced woman to a home which is threatened with break-up 
during periods d stress due to illness or absence of the mother in order to 
preserve the home and provide needed care for the children in the home. This 
Service allows time for planning between the family and the agency and is used 
as an alternative to foster placements of children, which are often hastily 
made. 


Services to Unmarried Mothers. The Division of Child Welfare has developed 
cooperative procedures with the four maternity homes in North Carolina to be 
followed in giving service to unmarried mothers, At the present time the mater 
nity homes do not employ trained case workers and the mothers maintain contact 
with their local departments of public welfare through correspondence or through 
visits by members of the staff of the county departments of public welfare to 
the maternity nomes. More.emphasis upon an interpretative program-in this 
area would contribute greatly in helping unmarried mothers to recognize the 
value of early contacts with the welfare departments in order to receive assis- 
tance in planning for their own care and that of their babie§S. A large propor- 
tion of the babies are placed in adontive homes and the unmarried mothers are 
given help in making necessary plans and adjustments when they leave the homes, 
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Probation and Parole Services. Many definitions have been given, but it 
will serve the purpose to say that probation is a process of treatment pre- 
scribed by the court for children who have been found to be delinquent, during 
which the individual or child lives in the community in his own home and is 
subject to supervision under conditions imposed by the supervising agency. 


From the social case work point of view, probation implies constructive 
treatment and a helping process that makes it possible for the individual to 
develop personality and behavior traits hhat will be acceptable to the com- 
munity in which he lives. 


The same factors that go to make up good probation services will also be 
found in what are commonly called parole services. This only means that the 
individual has had to learn to live within the restricted environment of an 
institution before he is released to the freer environment of his home com- 
munity under supervision. 


In relating the services in North Carolina to the above definitions, it 
is rather difficult to isolate the particular services rendered the children 
in a court situation or those who have had an intermediate residence in an 
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institution from the case work services that are being rendered to all children — 


in North Carolina. Most services of this type are rendered by representatives 
of the county department of welfare. The superintendent of welfare in each 
county is, by law, the chief probation officer. Under his direction the case 
work services for the delinquent child are rendered by members of his staff. 
There are probation officers appointed by both city and county juvenile courts 
who are not attached to the office of the superintendent of public welfare, 
except that they are responsible to the superintendent of welfare as technical 
chief probation officer for the rendering of probation services in the particu- 
lar county. The majority of the probation and parole services are rendered by 
the county departments of public welfare and the casework services provided 
delinquent children are no different from those given all children in need of 
special services. There are probation and parole services available to all 
children, but these services should be strengthened and are being strengthened 
by the addition of personnel to the county departments of public “welfare and 
the promotion of in-service training units throughout the State. 


In planning probation or parole services for the child, as in cases of 
physical illness, it is necessary to determine the carses of his behavior, to 
make a diagnosis of the symptoms, and to plan the treatment care that the child 
needs. It is necessary to know the child's strengths or positive traits as 
well as his weaknesses. It is through the related services rendered by dif- 
ferent divisions of the State Board of Public Welfare that such understanding 
is obtained as a basis for rendering probation and parole services to the child, 


Enforcement of School Attendance. According to State statutes, the county 
superintendent of public welfare is responsible for the enforcement of the 
compulsory school attendance law unless there is a special attendance worker. 
Since only about one-third of all school districts have made provision for 
Special attendance workers, and the State has not yet made an appropriation 
to help finance such workers, in most counties the responsibility for enforc- 
ing the school attendance law remains in the county department of public welfare. 
In practice, this is a cooperative matter as proper referrals of children out 
of school must be made oy the school authorities to the welfare departments. 
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The procedure has been carefully worked out.2/ The emphasis placed upon school 
attendance varies among the counties and individual communities, but it is 
known that several thousand children are out of school each school day. In 
order to have a better measure of the extent to which an effort is being made 
to have all physically able children in regular attendance, the State Board 

of Public Welfare will inaugurate on July 1, 1947, a report by counties on 
referrals for non-attendance. But before there cm be State-wide adequate en- 
forcement of compulsory school attendance, attendance workers who meet the 
qualifications of school social workers must be employed for every school unit. 


Child Labor. Child labor may be defined as "the employment of boys and 
girls when they are too young to work for hire, or when they are employed at 
jobs unsuitable or unsafe for children of their azes, or under conditions in- 
jurious to their welfare. It is any employment that robs them of their right- 
ful heritage of a chance for healthful development, full educational opportu- 
nities, and necessary playtime. It does not mean the school activities of 
boys and girls nor does it include their home chores and duties!2/ North Caro- 
lina has enacted laws to protect children from the injurious results of inap- 
propriate employment and from being deprived of an opportunity to obtain an 
education. 


The North Carolina laws compare favorably with the child labor laws of 
the other southern states and with the recommendations of the International 
Association of Government Labor Officials. The standards recommended by the 
Association are: "A sixteen-year minimum age for factory employment at any 
time, sixteen for all employment during school hours, fourteen outside school 
hours for all nonfactory employment, and for minors under eighteen years of 
age a maximum eight-hour day, forty-hour week and six-day week; prohibition 
of night work; a.requirement of employment certificates; and prohibition of 
work in hazardous Renan trey 

The North Carolina child labor rezulations meet most of these goals. ‘The 
State requires employment certificates, prohibits employment of minors under 
18 in hazardous occupations, prohibits children under 16 from employment in 
factory work at any time, and permits minors 1; and 15 to work only during va- 
cation and out-of-school hours in nonfactory employment. The State laws only 
partly meet the hour recommendations as to length of hours or to night work. 
Minors under 16 are governed by regulations of hours and night work similar 
to the recommendations of the Association but minors 16 and 17 may work )8- 
hour wecks with boys permitted to work until :idnight and girls until nine 
o'clock in the evening. The North Carolina laws state that the resulating 
of working conditions of minors does not apply to farm and domestic work per- 
formed under the direction or authority of the minor's parent or guardian. 

The only employment the North Carolina law allows children 12 and 13 years 

of age is that boys (no girls under 1) may be employed) may be permitted to 
sell and distribute newspapers, magazines, and periodicals outside of school 
hours and during vacation. All employment certificates for children are issued 
by county departrients of public welfare. 


It has been a belief that soing to work early in life interfered with the 
educational opportunity of the child. North Carolina law now requires atten- 
dance at school until the age of 16 is reached. Even at age 16, many of the 


isd Compulsory School Attendance, Publication No. 253 issued by State Superin- 
~ tendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh. | 

2/ Why Child Labor Laws, U. S. Department of Labor, Children's Bureau Publi- 

Preartion. Mos. 315519405. pede 

3/ Labor in the South, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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children have a relatively poor education. In a study of the educational attain- — 
ments of the 24,918 boys and girls age 16 and 17 years who were issued employment — 
certificates during 195, it was discovered that almost six out of each ten had 
completed no more than an elementary school education. The following table gives 
a more complete breakdowns 


Table 55 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 16 AND 17 YEAR OLD MINORS ENTRRING FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE FIRST TIME, NORTH CAROLINA, 195 


: 
| 
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Grade Completed When Asking E 
for Employment Certificate 


6th Grade or Less 
7th Grade 
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8th Grade 
9th, lOth, or llth Grade 
12th Grade or More . 
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Total 
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Source: North Carolina Department of Labor. 


The number of minors working for hire is influenced by the demand for labor 
at the specific time and by the type of work carried on in a pxticular community 
as well as by the legal regulations in force. The number of minors working in 
North Carolina more than tripled during the war years. The peak was reached in 
1944 and has been falling off since. However, the number of employment certifi- 
cates issued during the first half of 1946 was considerably in excess of the 
number issued during the first half of 190. 


Data for the period 1941-1945 show the total number of employment certifi- 
cates issued during the past several years and the trends during the war years. 
The figures represent the number of employment certificates issued rather than 
the nuaber of minors working. It is estimated that 0 to 45 per cent of the boys 
and girls 16 and 17 years of age were going to work for the first time with the 
remainder of that age group obtaining re-issued certificates for changes of jobs. 


Table 56 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED FOR MINORS, BY AGE GROUP 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1941 THROUGH 195 


Age 16-17 Age 12-1 


3 


20,316 17,012 
35,419 -28 ,666 
57,405 45,859 
63,478 48,923 
Copel. i a | 


Source: North Carolina Depar tment of Labor. 
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Wage .rates which are paid to minors are not governed by State law, and the 
Federal minimum wage regulations apply only to those industries engaging in 
interstate trade. No detailed study has been made of the wages paid to children, 
but it is generally known that most minors are paid less than adults in similar 
jobs, and that minors are often assigned tasks which pay lower rates. 


A State minimum wage law would affect children in two ways. It would 
assure that the lower paid minors would not be paid less than the established 
minimum wage, and would thus directly increase the income of those who work. 
More important, probably, would be the effect of raising the family income and 
providing more money for the support of the children in the family. 


Services Available to Children Outside Their Own Homes 

Services to children outside their own homes include foster care, adoptive 
placements, interstate movement of children, institutional placements and ser- 
vices, and temporary care given to children during periods of detention. Much 
of the need for this type of service arises from the inadequacies of parents, 
financial and emotional, which result in broken homes ad neglect of children. 


Foster Care. There is growing realization of the need for foster homes so 
that children who mist be removed from their own homes may have the advantages 
of a foster father's and foster mother's care. Such homes are licensed by the 
State Board of Public Welfare to care for from one.to four children. As of 
April 197, there were 167 licensed boarding homes in the State providing foster 
care for several hundred children, Although the number of such homes has ine 
creased steadily during the past two years, there is still a critical shortage 
of licensed foster homes. Many special efforts have been made in local commu- 
nities to find foster parents wishing to board children. Boarding rates have 
been increased to meet the rising cost of living and now range from $2 per 
month for infants to $30 per month for older children. The Division of Child 
Welfare administers a State appropriation of $17,000 annually which is used to 
help counties meet the cost of boarding children. A much larger amount of money 
is appropriated by counties for this purpose. Ordinarily the best plan for a 
child who must be removed from his own home is a careful foster home placement. 


Adoptions. Adoptive home placements are assuming an increasingly impor- 
tant place in all agencies serving children. Every state has by law authorized 
the practice of adoption of children. A child who must be provided for by other 
than his own parents should be assured of a home which will offer full oppor- 
tunities for development. An adoption law is written to protect children from 
unnecessay separation from parents who might give them a good home md loving 
care; to protect them from adoption by persons unfit to have the responsibility 
of their care and training; and to protect the children from interference long 
after they are established in the adoptive home by natural parents who may have 
some legal claim because of a defect in the adoption procedure. An adoption law 
is to protect the natural parents from hurried decisions to give up their chil- 
dren under stress; and the adoption law is devised to protect the adopting 
parents from taking responsibility for children about whose heredity or mental 
or physical capacity they know nothing, and to protect them from later disturb- 
ance of their relationship to the child by natural parents whose legal rights 
have not been fully protected. 


It is believed that the North Carolina statutes relating to adoptions, as 
revised by the 197 General Assembly, now contain the essential requirements. 
The law outlines the procedures which offer maximum protection to children and 
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parents. The basic standards necessary for the protection of children cut 
across a number of statutory and administrative provisions that are important 
to the proper functioning of a total child-care program and these laws are 
interdependent if we effectively safeguard the rights of children. Considera- 
tion is continuously being given to the laws and practices relating to adoption, 
such as the transfer of parental rights, legal suardianship, interstate place- 
ment law, inheritance and property laws, anda ate affecting registration of 
birth records. Another important phase of service to adopted children is the 
study of and the need to provide the facilities necessary to make the legal and 
social safeguards effective, This means adequately trained case work staff in 
the county departments of public’ welfare to study the prospective placements md 
to prepare the child for placement; facilities for temporary foster home place- 
* ment during periods of study; and medical and psychological services. Better 
services to unmarried mothers, both Negro and white, are pasenteal to the pro- 
tection of children being plaed for eek eee ite 


In January 1947, there were 1,019 nen proceedings in process in the 
Division of Child Welfare. For tbe first three months of 197, an average of 

77 new petitions to adopt children were received and registered monthly. For 
this same period an average of 37 final orders of adoption were received and 
retistered. The responsibility for a socially and legally sound adoption proce= 
dure is the joint responsibility of the juvenile courts and the social agencies 
which evaluate the selection and suitability of adoptive parents in their effort 
to plan for as permanent a placement for the adopted child as would be possible 
were he reared by his biological parents. The State Board of Public Welfare 

has the responsibility for licensing private agencies which are handling adop- 
tions in North Carolina, 


Interstate Placement of Children. As has been true with adoptions, the 
statutes concerning movement of children have been an increasing barometer of 
the many threats to security which children experience due to the shifting of 
responsibility that takes place in the planning and care of children. The North 
Carolina law covers the transfer of children in and out of the State in respect 
to placements both in related and unrelated homes. The revisions passed by the 
1947 General Assembly removed the responsibility of the State Board of Public 
Welfare in placements of children with near relatives. This does not, however, 
remove the responsibility of a reciprocal working relationship with social agen- 
cies outside the State of North Carolina when they participate in plans for 
children to enter North Carolina. The responsible agencies must have full know- 
ledge of the child, his fanily, the-relatives or foster parents with whom the 
child is to be placed and assurmce that the child will have the fullest security 
and protection, . 


In January 1947, the Division of Child Welfare was handling correspondence 
on 382 cases involving 536 children. An average of 87 new cases involving an 
average of 117 children have been handled during the first three months of 197. 
Approximately one-third of these have been concerned with the legal transfer of 
children in or out of North Carolina. The other two-thirds of the cases pertain 
to the study and supervision of placements known to social agencies in other 
states or to North Carolina county departments of public welfare. 


In all placements of children outside their own homes, the Division of 
Child Welfare is concerned that the children and foster fanilies know the 
resources available through state and local agencies which will facilitate 
planning and insure maximum protection to both the child and the adults inter- 
ested in his future welfare. At the same time, the social agency through its 
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staff members is anxious to participate in the dévelopment of all plans affect- 
ing the social well-being of children who may be neglected, mistreated, or un- 
Supervised duriug periods when parental ties are broken or when parenta) resvonsi- 
bility has been voluntarily relinquished or legally withdrawn. 


Whereabouts of Children Receiving Services, Including Orphanage Care. In 
addition to the childrents cases known through correspondence, figures collected 
monthly by the State Board of Public Welfare show the whereabouts of all the 
children receiving services through county departments of public welfare. These 
figures for December 1946 show the location of the 6,727 children who were re- 
ceiving some type of attention. The greatest number of children, 3,535, were 
either with parents or relatives; but a total of 9 children were in some type 
of foster home, paid boarding home, free home, work or wage home. An additional 
$69 children were in adoptive placements. 


A comparatively small proportion, 350, of the total number were placed in 
orphanaces. This does not represent the orphanage population in North Carolina. 
According to reports received annually by the State Board of Public Welfare 
from the 28 orphanages, these institutions are eouipped to accommodate 3,968 
children, Sixteen of these institutions are relizious orphanages, five are 
fraternal, and seven are sponsored by private boards. In December 19)5, these 
homes were caring for 3,248 children, having experienced a slight decrease in 
population during the calendar year. There are in addition to these homes four 
institutions for temporary care of dependent children, Two of these are county 
children's homes; the other two are privately sponsored. They have a combined 
capacity of 106 children and were caring for 79 children in December 19):5, 


In a study of orphanage population in North Carolina institutions which 
covered the period from 1926 through 1944, it was found that the number of full 
orphans being cared for consistently declined from 1,145 in 29 institutions in 
1925 to 619 in 25 institutions in 19. The number of children with both parents 
living increased from 635 children in 29 homes in 1926 to 1,191 children in 25 
institutions in 194. Thus, the number of children in orphanages with both 
parents living rose during this period from 15.4 per cent to @.1 per cent. 

This is striking evidence that the children's institutions in North Carolina 
are being used increasingly for childrm whose fanilies are either unable or 
unwilling to assume full responsibility for their care and training. 


Institutional Placements. North Carolina has developed many institutional 
services for children. At the present time, there are five correctional schools 
for children under 18 years of age. One is for Negro boys, one for Negro girls, 
one for white’girls, and two for white boys. As of January 1, 1917, there were 
793 children in the schools. These institutions are under the direction and 
supervision of the North Carolina Board of Correction and Training of nine mem- 
bers and a full-time commissioner selected by the Board. At the present time, 
these schools are going through a reorganization process and have an ambitious 
building program to be started after July 1, 1947. <A correctional institution 
can be no better in the field of correction and the treatment of the delinquent 
than the program within the institution. In order to develop such a program, 
it is necessary to have well-qualified and well-trained personnel with adequate 
staff to assure individualized attention to the needs of each child. The devel- 
opment of such a program is the responsibility of the North Carolina Board of 
Correction and Training. 


At the present time, children come to the institution from the juvenile 
courts and in cases of those over 16 years of age from other courts in the 100 
counties of the State, All applications for admission are cleared through the 
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county superintendent of public welfare. Admissions are based upon regulations 
of the State Board of Correction and Training and the acceptance of each appli- 
cation by the superintendent of the institution involved. Progress reports 
during the institutional stay of the child are sent to the superintendent of 
public welfare in the county of comnitment, After release from the institution, 
the child is under the supervision of the superintendent of public welfare of 
the committing county or receiving county, and the county superintendent of 
public welfare and the institution must enter into an after-care plan for the 
child prior to his release from the institution. The close-working relation- 
ships between the institutions and county departments of public welfare have 
been developed in cooperation with the Division of Institutional and Protective 
Services of the State Board of Public Welfare. 


A significant result of the close-working relationships between the State 
and county agencies concerned with delinquent children and the correctional 
institutions has been the development of a policy whereby no child under 12 
years of age is admitted to a correctional school until the case has been cleared 
with the State Board of Public Welfare. The result has been a sharp reduction 
in the number of children under 12 years of age sent to training schools as 
other plans, such as boarding home care or baording school, are usually recom- 
mended for the child's care. 


There are other institutions in North Carolina rendering services to 
special groups of children. The institutions and schools for the blind and 
deaf have been referred to in the section on "Education." At the present time, 
there are facilities to care for some of the children, who, because of mental 
deficiency, need special attention and institutional care. These institutions 
are Caswell Training School at Kinston for white children and a division of the 
Goldsboro State Hospital for Negro children. Both facilities are to be expanded. 
A special colony for epileptics is established at the State Hospital in Raleigh 
and a new building for children was provided for by the 197 General Assembly. 
For a number of years orthopedic cases have been cared for at the Orthopedic 
Hospital at Gastonia. An appropriation made in 1947-provides for a hospital 
- for children with cerebral palsy. 


County departments of public welfarework closely with all of these insti- 
tutions and with the State sanitoria in obtaining needed institutional care for 
handicapped and exceptional children,in maintaining contacts with the children 
and their fanilies while they are at the institutions, and in planing for aftee 
care, 


Jail Confinement. North Carolina continues illegally to’ place some childre 
in jail. The practice is not as prevalent as a few years ago, but during the ; 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, a total of 327 children under 16 years of age 
were reported as being confined in 58 county jails. Under North Carolina law, 
“it is illegal to place children under 16 years of age in jail, except where the 
child is between 1) and 16 years of age and is charged with committing a felony, 
the punishment for which may be confinement of ten years or more in the State ° 
penitentiary or who is over li years of age charged with a felony and has been 
sent to the Superior Court by the judge of the juvenile court. 


Of the total of 327 children in jail during the last fiscal year, 16 were 
under 12 years of age and 47 were between the ages of 12 and 1) years. A major-= 
ity of the children between 1) and 16 years of age confined in jails were placed 
there illegally. Twenty-five of the children in jails were placed there by 
Federal authorities. my 
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For years the State Board of Public Welfare has been studying the records 
of children who were placed in county jails and.assisting the law enforcement 
officers and county welfare superintendents in finding better means of handling 


children than placing them in jails. Some children have been placed in jail 


because of problems in the fanily, not because of any misbehavior or delinquency 


‘on the part of the child. Others have been so young that the responsibility for 


any anti-social conduct was clearly that of some adult rather than of the child, 
The attenpts to find other means of caring for these children have resulted in a 
sharp reduction in the number of children reported in jail in recent years 
despite improvement in reporting by county jails. The accompanying table shows 
the number of children reported in jail by years for the past ten years, The 
records, during the first part of the period were kept on a calendar year basis 


and later were changed to a fiscal year basis. 


“The total number of persons committed to jails fell off during the war 


years and ‘may have accounted in part for the reduction in the number of children 


committed. However, the number of children decreased each year from 1936, which 
shows that there were effective results from other efforts. The facts show, in 
addition, that the children made up a progressively smal ler portion of the total 
jail commitments even during the war years. During the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1940, persons under 165 years of aze accounted for 11 of each 1,000 
persons put in jail, but they accounted for only eight of each 1,000 for the 
1940-1942 biennium. For the two years ending June 30, 194, seven of each 1,000 
persons jailed were children, and for the two years ending June 30, 196, five 
of each 1,000 were under 16 years of age. | 


Table 57 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN COUNTY JAILS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1936 TO 1946 


iil Nae aduawhite 1 2f< Negro 
Girls 


Calendar Year 


Ave. Number Jails 
porting Monthly: 


1936 1,231 
1937 oO ERS OTC 
1938 883 
PF 78h 


Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30 


1939=19),0 750 
1940-191 717 
1941-192 500 
19,.2-19),3 4.86 
1943-19) 397 
194-195 287 


19),5-19h6 327 


Per Cent Change 
1937-1939 Av. 
to 1943-19)6 


Average ~53 


%* Records do not show race and sex. 
%* Perfect record of reports would have been 100. 
Source: North Carolina Board of Public Welfare. 
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Detention Facilities. An alternative to using the county jail for detain- 
ing children who need this care is the use of other means of detention - a 
separate building for housing juveniles, boarding homes, or other arrang gements. 
Only eight counties in the State have separate detention quarters for event lead 
and four of these are maintained as separate sections of the county jail. The 
remaining counties have no separate detention facilities, except as children 
are transferred to other counties or cared for in private homes. 


Children needing detention care have such varied problems and attitudes 
that they need to be accepted and cared for in such a manner and with such 
facilities as will meet their individual reeds. Too’ many communities plan their 
entire detention program in‘terms of the security needs of a few children. 
Security does not seem to be the item of first importance when it is known that 
about two-thirds of the 327 children in jail during the year ending June 30, 
1946, were released to return to their homes after only one night in jail. 


The State-Board of Public Welfare has been giving special attention to the 
development of temoorary detention care services that will meet the local needs 
of the counties throughout the State. | 


For most counties where the problem of detention varies from a load range 
of one to six or cight, a subsidized boarding home is recommended. This is a 
home selected because of its accessibility to the agencies using it and the 
house mother and father are selected not because of their "love" for children 
but because of their objectivity, understanding, and resourcefulness in dealing 
with children. A flat fee is paid to the boarding home parents to keep the 
home available at all times and a per diem is paid for the care of each child, 
For counties caring for more than eight children the "family home" type of 
receiving home is recommended. This may be a house especially built by the 
city or county for this service or, in some cases, a building that meets the 
requirements of the State Fire Marshall and which yea lend itself to modifica- 
tions to meet the requirements of the State Board of Fublic Welfare. The home 
mother and father should be selected because of qualifications, abilities, and 
attitudes as set out above. 


Children in County Homes. Before special social services were available 
for helping the dependent, orphaned, deserted, epileptic, feebleminded, and 
other children whose famitties were no longer able or willing to caradean them, 
such children were frequently found in the county home. There they lived among 
the invalid, senile, neurotic, and feebleminded adults who were no longer able 
to care for themselves, 


Great ae in remedying that situation have occurred during the past 
ten years. In February 1930, 3.2 per cent. of the total county home population 
were children under 15 years of age. In December 1946, only 0.5 per cent of 
the total, or nine residents, were under 16 years of age. The development of 
the aid to dependent children program, the expansion of social services for 
children, and an awakened: social consciousness have largely accounted for the 
improvement. 


For the first three months of 197, the average number of -children being 
detained or cared for had decreased to seven children. Some of the children 
were piaced in the county home because of lack of temporary detention facilities 
or suitable boarding homes in the comunity which might be used while the chil- 
dren were awaiting juvenile court hearings. . 
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Although the aid to dependent children program had a direct and immediate 
effect on reducing the number of children placed in county homes, that factor 
was supplemented by other influences, A changing attitude towards treatment of 
children and more effort to give them a better chance than the county home 
afforded had its effect. 


The expansion of social case work services for children through county 
departments of public welfare was a second major reason why fewer children were 
placed in county homes. The Social workers had more time and more skill for 
Studying the children, their environments and their problems, and for making 
plans for such children according to their individual needs. The resources of 
other specialists could be brought in for helping the children, such as psycho- 
logical examinations and diagnosis and medical examination and treatment. The 
new interest in finding better placements for children who are problems in their 
own homes - or as is more often the case, who have no reliable homes and fami- 
lies - and new skills of child welfare case workers, has meant a better plan 
for the children than indiscriminately placing them in the county home. 


The incidence of children in county hones is closely related to the total 
problem of State-wide facilities and resources available for care of children 
as discussed in various sections of this report. More space is needed for the 
public care of both white and Negro feebleminded and epileptic children. There 
is an urgent need throughout the State for more boarding homes that will offer 
temporary care for all types of children in need of care in a substitute home 
environment. The State needs a facility for in-»vatient treatment of a temporary 
or permanent nature for children presenting extremely severe behavior problems. 
To ta&e full advantage of boarding home in lieu of county home care, increasing 
emphasis must be given through skilled and sufficiently adequate case work staff 
to the strengthening of family ties and responsibilities and to the development 
of services to children in their own homes and communities. 


Services to Child-Carinzg Agencies and Institutions. Institutional care for 
children is a needed resource in a well-rounded child welfare program. . It can 
not be thought of as a solution for all problems of children, but it has a place 
in offering certain children an opportunity to experience group living, to be 
given the special supervision which an institutional program can provide, and 
to receive the special training which some institutions are equipped to give. 
The extent to which institutional care for children is used in North Carolina 
has been cited earlier in this report. These figures show that the staffs of 
the institutions carry a large share of the responsibility for care of children 
for long periods of time, when they are compared with statistics on all services. 
These institutions are largely administered and financed by private boards and 
endowments. Four orphanages receive biennial State appropriations amounting to 
$112,500 for the 197-199 biennium. Because of the State's concern for the 
welfare of all children, the State Board of Public Welfare has a definite statu- 
tory responsibility for the licensing and supervision as well as for the estab- 
lishment of child-caring institutions and azencies with the exception of those 
owned and operated by a religious group or fraternal order and having property 
valuation of $60,000 or over and incorporated by the State of North Carolina. 
However, with respect to these latter institutions, the State Board of Public 
Welfare, through the Division of Child Welfare, is charged with the responsi- 
bility of visiting and making reports, and the institutions are expected to sub- 
mit to the State Board of Public Welfare annual reports and ‘such other informa~ 
tion as the State Board may reguest. Permits must be granted by the State Board 
of Public Welfare for the establishment of any child-caring institution. 
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The State Board of Public Welfare is likewise concerned and has responsi- 
bility for the licensing and supervision of commercial boarding homes. These 
homes. accept children directly from a parent or guardian without participation 
by a social agency and offer full-time care or day care. Two such homes are 
now licensed and several others are under consideration for license. The State 
Board of Public. Welfare through the Division of Child Welfare is also responsible 
for licensing and supervision of other types of day-care facilities most fre- 
qently termed day nurseries or.nursery schools. These institutions, of ten 
established in private homes, offer more thm four hours of care and are thus 
distinguished from kindergartens which are regulated by the Department of Public 
Instruction. Twelve nurseries are licensed in North Carolina at present. and 
other applications are receiving attention. Regulations and standards for | 
licensing and procedures to be followed in establishing child-caring: facilities 
are developed by the State Board of Public Welfare in cooperation with the State 
Board of Pg ie 


Services for athe Special Problems of Children 

The fact that children of all ages may show a variety of problems ranging 
from low grade feeblemindedness to various forms of personality difficulties is 
obvious. It is manifestly impossible to determine an equal statistical survey 
of such matters within the scope of this report, and so various figures from 
the files of the Division of Psychiatric and Psychological Services of the State 
Board of Public Welfare have been taken. to illustrate the points connected with 
this problem. These figures are concerned with the period from April 19,6 
through November 196 and illustrate the types of cases. for which psychological 
services, involving both testing and consultations with social workers, teachers, 
and parents, are provided, 


Children of Borderline Intellicence. During the period April-November 196 
this Division of the State Board of Public Welfare examined 163 children rm ging 
in ages from three years to 18 years whose primary problem was one of borderline 
mental ability. The I. Q.'s of these children varied from a low of 60 to a high 
of 80. As a result of this mental retardation, the histories and reports indi-~ 
cate that the children were having difficulty in adjusting in the home, in the 
school, or in the community, The deficiency was not of a nature serious enough 
to institutionalize the children even if there were sufficient facilities in 
the State. On the other hand, each child possessed a sufficient amount of 
mental ability and personality development to be educated if approvriate methods 
for training were available. 


Children with Personality Difficulties. During the same eight months! 
period, the Division of Psychiatric and Psychological Services examined - 17h 
children whose problem was one of development and adjustment rather than intel- 
ligence. These children, as determined by formal psychometric tests, had suffi~ 
cient mental ability to get along well enough in the school or in the community 
but for some reason were prevented from this adjustment by inadequate personality — 
development. These personality difficulties included such factors as: .exhibitims 
of shyness and withdrawing, development of temper tantrums, manifestation of un- 
Stable emotional habits, ete, These children were referred originally because 

the home, school, or community did not. have the facilities with which to deal 
with them. 


Children Unsuitable for Adoption. Every child being placed for adoption 
should be given a psychological test. The majority of children examined for 
adoption purposes have been under the age of one year. While it is true that 
most such examinations indicate the child is adoptable. it hanvens occasionally 
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that the reverse is true. For exanple, in the eight-months period, 16 children 
under the age of a year were found who, because of vrobable mental deficiency, 
could not be recommended for such a home placement. The existence of even these 
children poses a difficult social problem because when a child is unsuitable for 
adoption, the question then becomes how can the future be provided for? There 
are no standard provisions for taking care of such children at the present time, 


The Defective Delinquent. In the same period, une Division of Psychiatric 
and Psychological Services examined 78 children under the age of 18 years vho, 
by virtue of their mental deficiency, must be considered feebleminded, but at 
the same time by reason of court action, have been judged to be délinquent. 

_ While it is true that the activities of these children have ranged through such 
anti-social acts as stealing, truancy, sex delinquency, cruelties, etc., the 
primary problem is more one of inadequate mental development than anything else. 
In other words, a psychological analysis of the situation indicates that had it 
not been for the low mental caliber of these children, probably they would have 
never gotten into difficulty in the first place. Because they lacked normal 
judgment and the capacity to deal with a complex environment,: their behavior 
tended to run afoul of the law. Had these children received proper guidance 
and training, in spite of their mental retardation, it is possible that the de- 
linquent situation never would have developed. Unfortunately, the reason for | 
the manifested form of behavior did not become apparent until court action was 
necessary. 
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the consultant, were in need of this form of specialized treatment. The record 
_ also shows that only two of this group were able to benefit by any sort of 
therapy program. It is often particularly difficult, in view of limited facili- 
ties within the State, to arrange for regvlar psychiatric treatment for such 
childrén, 
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the number involved. Nevertheless, in the eight-months period, as a result of 
formal psychometric examinations, it was recommended to various county depa te 
ments of welfare that 33 children be allowed to discontinue their formal educa- 
tion. If the actual number were known, it would undoubtedly increase this figue 
many times. Because of the obvious necessity of the social, as well as the edu- 
cational, development of a child, this recommendation was made only in extreme 
instances, and the fact that it was made at all does not itself solve the problem. 
Merely because a child is excused from school because he cannot learn does not 
mean that the child will stop being a responsibility to the community. If any- 
thing, the social responsibility is increased, particularly in view of the fact 
that once further formal education is denied a child, there are no further pro- 
visions made for his care and treatment outside the'home. 


Sterilization of Children Under Twenty-One, In the. period covered, the 
Division of Psychiatric, and Psycholozical Services recommended sterilization for 
38 children under the aze of 21. In every instance, the reason was because of 
mental deficiency. 
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The special problems of apapares Shee Na fiateats the enormous need for 


adequate facilities in-dealing with such children. Unfortunately, the State of 
North Carolina provides at. best only meager facilities. The Division of Psychi- 


., atric and Psychological Services of the State Board of Public Welfare provides 


‘psychological services on a State-wide basis. Because of limited speciali,ed 
‘personnel, the following plan for carrying out the work has been adopted: 


Seventeen counties in the State havé beén selected as "referral centers." 
As:nearly as possible, once each month a staff member visits the welfare 
‘office-in each of the’ centers, -At- that time examinations are made of 
referrals from surrounding counties, usually five or six.in number. The 
type of ‘examination ranges from the administration of formal psychometric 
‘examinations to-personality tests, reading analyses, etc. On the basis 

of the findings of these examinations, certain recommendations are made 

to the welfare departments concerned with regard for each individual child. 


BEN ACES Rendered au Cooperation with Other Agencies 
As has been indicated throuchout: this .section, the county departments of 

public welfare are working continuously with other public and private agencies 
which are necessary resources to an inclusive child-care program. The county 
department of public welfare is the only social agency in most communities, and 
because of this fact has close working relationships with related programs. 
The welfare departments coordinate the services available and refer clients to 
other public and private resources, This applies to such programs as school 
attendance, probation and parole, issuance of. child labor certificates, general 
medical care and hospitalization, vocational rehabilitation, crippled children's 
service, mental hygiene services, and other public health services for children 
‘and their families, referrals for sterilization, and supervision of recipients 
of old age and survivor's insurance... These relationships carry over to such 
private agencies as the American Red Cross and other local agencies serving chil- 
dren, the North Carolina Children's Home Society; the four maternity homes, and 
all child-caring institutions. The local depx tments of public welfare work 
closely with representatives of the North Carolina Tuberculosis Association and 
the North.Carolina League for Crippled Children and the North Carolina Cancer 
Society. Efforts in connection with such programs are aimed toward improving 
and increasing the resources available for children and their families. 


. In order to make services of various State-wide agencies more effective 
in the county departments, the State Board of Public Welfare has written agree- 
ments with many of them as the basis for cooperation. ns 


Advisory committees established by the State Board of Public Welfare have 
been and are used to promote understanding and interpretation of the needs of 
children throughout the State. Those which particularly affect children are 
the .Advisory Child lelfare Committee and the Advisory Gommittee on iund-Raising 
Projects. ; ) ; | 


The Commissioner of. Public Welfare and the staff of the State Department 
of Public Welfare work continuously with committees of the Association of County 
Superintendents of Public Welfare in the a lh of standards and procedures 
and in extending services to children. 


The personnel of the State and local departments of: public welfare fre- 
quently function as members of State-wide groups concerned with the security and 
social well-being of North Carolina's children. 
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Table 1 


POPULATION BY RACE, IN se ma AND Il PERCENTAGE BY COUNTIES, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 
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Z ova ‘Native Whites [Negro 
moy__| 1940 Miaiber [Per Genty Naber|Per Cent 
| Alamance 57,127 46,700) 81.3 | 10,5921 “18.4 
| Alexander 13,454 12,515} 93.0 933! 7.0 
Alleghany | : 8, 341 8,027 96.2 309 Sed 
‘| Anson | 26,443 G7, 5014 S180 13,924} 49.0 
Ashe bh. Seeb64 ie “932 189] 9765 gat pawitr. 4 
Avery | ~ 19,501. fe 13,281) 979: 259) 169 
Beaufort . 36,431 225569} 61.9 SP hoe Wf a" 
Bertie | _ 26,201 11,310} 43.2: | 14,877] 56.8 
Bladen 27 5156 15,9681 58.8. | 10,951! 20.3 
Brunsiick |. Viet bods 11,298} 66.0 55192). aden 
Buncombe 108° yi Le Se | ong IPE AS S421 16,149} 14.8 
Burke | 38,615 | 35,213]. 91.2 Ua Bide po 
Cabarrus | 595393 49,5211 03.4 DOT) pe Ogee. 
Caldwell 353795 | 33,080] 92.4 26731765 
Camden | 5 440 3,194) 5837 22/5 41.3 
Carteret |, 185284 15,530} 84.9 2,697| 
Caswell fis 203032 4 } 
Cataiba | 51,653 
Chatham ah, 9 720 
Cherokee | 185013 
Chowan | Mabe pe Re 
Clay H 6,405 
Cleveland | 58,055 
Columbus | 45,663 
Craven | 31,296 
Cumberland 593 320 
Currituck % 6,709 
Dare 6,041 
Davidson 535377 
Davie | 14,909 | 
Duplin | 395739 
Durhan : | 50 5244 
Edgecombe . | 49,162 
Forsyth 126,475 
Franklin Doe 1 
Gaston , + OF F531 
Gates | 10,060 
Graham 6,416 
Granville. RS 9 BAA, 
Greene } + Lo >46 
Guilford . | 153,916 | 
ise ch | 3/, 804 | 
Henderson | 26,049 | 
Hertford 19,352 | 
Hoke me ee 
Hyde 7,660 
j.Iredell ° 50 5424 
Jackson — 19,366. 
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_ County 


Continued 
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Johnston 
Jones 
Lee 
Lenoir 
Lincoln 
McDowell 
Macon 
Jadison 
Martin 
Mecklenburg 
Mitchell 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Nash 
New Hanover 
Northampton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pailico 
Pasquotank 
Pender 
Perquimans 
Person 
FiGh 
Polk 
Randoloh 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Rockingham 
Rowan 
Rutherford 
Sampson 
Scotland 
Stanly 
Stokes 
Surry 


Swain 


Transylvania 


Tyrrell 
Union 
Vance 
Wake 
Warren 
Vashineston 
Vatauga 
Wayne 
Wilkes 
Wilson 
Yadkin 
Yancey 


STATE - 


** Less 
Source: 


Pooulation 


LOAD 


63,793 
10926 | 
18,74,3 
Fas letra Bs 
2d yet: 
225996 
15,080 
2aybee 
age tbe 
151,826 
15,980 
15,230 
30, 969 : 
55 608 
AT 5935 | 
26,299 
Lf 39.4 
23,072 
9,706 
20 5568 
ulead a 
93773 
25 4029 
61 9 aLAs, 
11,874 


109,544 
23,125 
12 5323 
16,114 
5& 9.325 
43,003 
50,219 
20,657 


ON A 


Saya senior a: 
3,571,623 124558, 589 


* 9,046 whites weré foreign- 
han el ver cent. 
U. S. Census, 1940, Population, Second Series, Table 21. 


born; 22,690 were other races, mostly Indians. — 


Native White* | Negro 
_sPer Centt NumberdPer Cent 


50,281} 78.8 | 13,443 
6,124} 56.0 4,795 
13,300{ 71.3 5348 
23,318] 56.6 | 17,812 
20,880} 66.3 | 3,29 
ab, LAG 3.9260) 1,830 
15,396} 97.0 465 
22,289] 99.0 | 222 
13,414} 5154 | 12,680 
107,486} 70.8 | 43,295 
155899] 9925 3 
12,523} 76.9 3746 
pal £09 ; 69.1 a 326 
2,21 sodets. | 235358 
30,268] 63.1 | 17,057 
10,758} 38,0 | 17,533 
13,068! 72 .8e | 24,862 
15,806) 68.5 | 7,161 
653241 . 652 | 3,378 
T1759 Shee S764, 
9,377| 529 | 6,219 
45039) nb160 £5728 
15,6531] 62.5 9,12 
32,0731 $2.4. |: 29,086 
10,1781 w8527 1,643 
pin a 8 ee Oe as 
245490] 66.5 | 12,22 
45,766} 79.0 | 12,032 
56, 81.0 | 12,966 
39,422] 86.5 | 6,132 
30,4 Sy hp a BK ome Se, 
WO ef S24 adleed 11,654 
25,88 88.0 3,914 
20,363} 89.9 2292 
10 6224. s87¢2 162 
11,351] 92.7 S41 
3,544 6348 2,011 
29,836] 76.4 9,17 
15,938] 5302 13,958 
725235} 6569 | 36,809 
7,904] 34e5 | 15,108 
6,533 perry 5406 
17,7421 9749 362 
32,9 56 off | 25,29 
40,1541 Oaeéu- | 32, Son: 
29, 57.6. +} 21,064 
19,480| 94.3 | 1,175 
17,03 2240. 458 
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‘County - 


Alamance 
Alexander 
Allechany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery 
Beaufort 
Bertie 
Bladen 
Brunewick 
Buncombe 
Burke 
C.barrus 
Caldwell 
Camden 
arteret 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Chathan © 
Cherokee 
Chowan 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Craven 
Cumberland 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durhan 
Kdzeconbe 
Forsyth 
Franklin 
Gaston 
Gates 
Grahan 
Granville 
Greene 
Guilford 
Halifax 
Harnett 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Hertford 
Hoke 
Hyde 
Iredell 
Jackson 
STATE 
Source: 


POPULATION CHANGE IN PERCENTAGE, BY 


Table 2 
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COUNTY TOTALS, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 1920 TO 1930 TO 1940 
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28.8 36.3 
568 Let 
269 16 
3.6 301. 
ot 75 
lAe2 WAe3 
1269 40 
det dev 
13.3 : 2143 
6¢3 J $3 
Deel 11.0 
262 a est 
31.4 34.0 
A0e2 27.8 
1.5 ~ A. 
99 S_2 
15.6 10,0 
30,0 17.4 
1.5 203 
6.0 165 
5a9 205 
17.0 17.9 
565 (eS 3: 
256 211 
5.6 Rew 
29.0 Slee 
‘0 
16! 
11.5 
346 
1362 
194 
26 
1302 
3e1 
12.1 
mle 
09 
Ree 
154 -.6 
67.6 LS etl 
1.7 6.1 
3309 16.7 
203 oak 
2603 11.3 
Tel 10.3 
21.5 Ae 
220 -S,.1 
2340 5.0 
30-8 
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; [Per Cent Change In ] Rank 
Total Population _ 


19207 3530}.1930~194.0). 1940 
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193 County 
1 |Johnston 
SO jJones 
24 |Lee | 
96 {Lenoir 
67 |Lincoln 
32 {McDowell ° 
G1 {Macon 
90 iMedison 
10 jHartin 
63 {Mecklenburg 
50 |ilitehell : 
3 jMontgonery 
2 |Moore 
5 {Nash 
93 |New Hanover 
64 |Northampton | 
56 |lOnslow 
19 jOrange 
86 |Panlico 
22 iPasquotanic 
54 {Pender 
18 }Perquimans 
44 {Person 
LL [Pitt | 
SS {Polk 
4 |Randolph | 
92 |Richmond 
24 |Rob@son 
A7 jRockingham | 
2 |Rowan 
37 [Rutherford 
12 jSamdson 
S4 [Scotland 
37 {Stanly 
&3 {Stokes 
43 \surry 
9% {Swain . 
& jTrarisylvania | 
87 {Tyrrell 
94 {Union 
27 iWance 
oT lake 
2. Marren 
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CHILDREN UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE BY RACE, 
TOTAL POPULATION, 


Alamance 
Alexander 
Alleshany 
Anson _ 
Ashe 
Avery _ 
Beaufort 
Bertie 
Bladen _ 
Brunsvick 
Buncombe 
“Burke 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Carteret 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Chathan 
Cherokee 
Chowan 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Craven 
Cumberland 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durham 
Edgecombe 
Forsyth 
Franklin 
Gaston 
Gates — 
Graham 
Granville 
Greene > 
Guilford 
Halifax 
Harnett 
Hayyrood 
Henderson 
Hertford 
Hoke — 
Hyde 
Iredell 
Jackson 
Johnston 


Table 3 


ere Total Under aur 
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“Nunber _ 


24,528 
6,595 
3,76 


14,321 
11185 
7 ite 
16,791 
ik abn 
Wwpinly 


ja 8 ous 
42,605 


17, 5441. 


26 358 
17,621 

2 487 
7,684 

~ 10,657 
23,600 
LL wis 
9,176 
5,446 
3,126 
21 y9L7 
23 363 
14,015 

G27 202 
2 9362 

Le 2ghS5 
24,210 
6,545 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 
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I 55 356321, 14305 

| 65651) 23.3 

| 10,973) 46.5 

| 6,926; 51.1 | 

9,883| 27.1 | 

4,794 18.3 

Pe BRAGA £90.55 | 

‘ 5 5500 ' 3221 

| 36,648) 33-7 | 

16,036 ee AL 

| 21,820} 36.8 | 
16,314 | 4505 

| 15272| 2304 | 

HY 155399. 3500 

PSEA G7. 

| 21,070] 40.8 | 

| 7,170 29.0 

9 094, | 4S. 

| Pa or ie Marea 

; 3102} 48.4 

Bos SUL OGT ARG a xt 

| 15,875] 34.8 | 

75377|_ 23.6 

UTIAL 256654 

23 aot Pegs ope 

| 21,544) 40.4 | 

te £3 547704 oe BBQ | 

} 14253374: 32.0 | 

| 19,108] 23.6 | 

‘ 34 S24 J Pa is) 

Ib oe FLT 2 25.6 

| 34,401] 3943 

HN foRLOTAU: 206 | 

| 3,281) 51.1 

: 4 ep) Ree eae 

| 48,820| 31.7 

b JOL2391 > 1B 6 

Bd 5$ 8024. 355 ? 

i 16 4334 | 46.9 

10,014 38.5 

b 3 BL 2424 16 

| 239591" 19.8 

1,788} ° 22.8 
| 16,224)" 36.1 
| ca 
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Total Under 21 | White"Under 21 | Negro Under 21 
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Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 
Lincoln 
McDowell 
Macon 
Madison 

Ma rtin 
Mecklenburg 
Mitchell 
Montsonery 
Moore 

Nash 

‘New Hanover 
Northampton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pamlico 
Pesquotank 
Pender 
Perquimans 
Person 
Pitt: 

Polk 
Randolph - 
Richnond 
Robeson’ ’ 
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20,766 
24,315 


15,428 


Rockingham 26 4695 
Rowan 30,19 


Rutherford 21,634 


Sam>son 
Scotland 
Stanly 


jw}! 
e 


Stokes 
Surry 
Swain 
Transylvania 
Tyrrell 
Union 
Vance 
Wake 
Warren 
Washington 
Watauga 
Wayne 
Wilkes 
Wilson 
Yadkin 
Yancey 


STATE 


* "Thite" includes all races in the State except Negroes. 
Source: U.S. Census, 1940, Population, Second Series, Table 22. 
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Table 4 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES, UNITED STATES AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1917-1943 


1928 |/19.7 
1929 | 15.8 


1930 + 16.9 


* Birth rates per 1,000 »onulation. The membership 

in the. armed forces overseas was included in 
aleulating the rate for the United States but 

not for the.individual states. The rate for 
the United States, on a basis comparable with 
the states, would have been: 1941, 19.15 
19425 e210 53end 1943, 23606. | 

“Sources , Vital Statistics of the United States, 


Table 5 


LIVE BIRTHS PER 1,000 WOMEN 15-44 YEARS OF AGE BY RESIDENCE, 
(Exclusive of Stillbirths) 


CAROLINA, 1940 


T County Rank ]Total finite [onvhi: 
Alamance 83 | $1.6| 76.7 
Alexander | 21 |111,1 106.0 
Alleghany | 70 | 86.2] 91.0 
Anson 25 {110.7 |100,6 
Ashe Ad 1162731102401 312065 
Avery L 113862 1138.21 133.3 
Beautort 55 95.0! &6.2} 109.3 
Bertie 3 Bias 90,3 161.6 
Bladen 51126... 15041 lie 
Brunswick | 13 |117.3/101.4} 148.7 
Buncombe 92 Tiga 7060 1. Ea 
Burke Gio Sie tt C5841 tek 
Cabarrus 90 | 74.31 7T5e2}| TO02d 

4d Caldwell 12,9118 42 112142 82.63 
Canden & $245 176445). 112.3 

{ Carteret 67 190.51 90,6] S9.8 
Caswell 205 1323952 1 90567 1A0e5 
Catawba 63 | 91.6) 9204] 94.9 
Chatham . 1 | Se4| 6927) 123.0 
Cherokee 14 1116.6 1114.6) 260.0 
Chowan LP oes GOnk 11667 
Clay e397 NTO4 10545 1 £17 
Cleveland | 68 } 59.0] 55.2] 102.7 
Columbus 6 {123.2 1116.0] 137.8 
Craven Wee eee olen). 2583 
Cumberland | 69 | 86.6{/91.2} 3&4.1 
Currituck {100 | 58.7} 55.0} 60.1 
Dare 9 1087 AP oO 56.9 
Davidson 79 1 S407 1°S4.9} 63.7 
Davie 55 95.0 36.8 148.3 

uplin 35r dobn 1 loeeo]. wide 3 
Durham 99 | 55e2{ 61.0} 72.2 
Ecgecombe | 53 | 95.6; 77.0} 111, 
Forsyth 97 | 66.9} 69441) 6264 
Franklin 65 | $1.3} 70.5} 120.6 
Gaston $5°7-78.61 SLA) 62.6 
Gates v4 Lito 7260) Tae 
Graham 10 1118.8]119.8| 68.9 
Granville {| 50 | 99.4] 0.9} 115.4 
Greene 15 §116.0/104.3| 131.0 
Guilford 96 | 67.1) 69.4} 59.0 
Halifax O12 Viilie lt fOes) thle 
Harnett 36 1104.61 $9.2] 116.5 
Hayzrood 52 1 99.01100.0| 66. 
Henderson | 59 | 9365{ S407} cll 
Hertford 44 |102. Tiel 42 Sek 
Hoke 12 {102.81 75e3| 1208 
Hyde 33 1107.81 S451 143.47 
Iredell & ne go 5, CO ed, 
Jackson 19 113.9 ef 119 . 2 | = 9 
Johnston 48 |101.51100.2| 106.3 


Source: 
Carolina State e Colleges. 
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neol 98.6 
McDowell 58.45 
Macon 28.8 
Madison 4565 
Martin 129.0 
Mecklenburg 68.6 
Mitchell 15050 
Montgonery 110.8 
Moore 87.5 
Nash 131.6 
New Hanover S304 
Northampton 138.0 
Onslow 162.3 
Orange 118.7 
Pamlico Tila? 
Pasquotank SLeb 
Pender 13506 
[Perquimans 106.6 
Person 12361 
Pitt 105.6 
Polls 1173 
tandoloh H1OL 4 
Richnond 9262 
iobeson 139.8 
Rockingham Wel 
Rowan TOs? 
Rutherford Cea D | 2 | 106.3 
Sampson 109.4}105.7{| 116.0 
Scotland 91.4 SS oA 95.5 
Stanly T7e51 GeO Wy otien 


Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 
Transylvania 
Tyrrell 


KO Ow RIES os 


OMPOMRARD. 


Warren 
Washington 
Watausa 

ii jayne 
Wilkes 


STATE 
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23a el 
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13301 
1133 
90.6 
14903 
14505 
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66.5 
110.1 
109.2 
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Table 6 


BIRTHS, NUMBER AND RATE PER. 1 3000 “POPULATION, 
BY PLACE OF RaSIDS NCE, NORTH’ ier meet wisest 


t 
; Ashe a 260119. 6 McDowell 
| Avery 357) 2429! 35 | Macon 
|. Beaufort 65612321} 56 | Madison 
Bertie 709126.9| 16 | Martin 
, Bladen | 756126.9) 16 | Mecklenburg. | 
Brunswick ; 551/31. Lt} 3 {Mitchell 
Buncombé | 2,258/19.9] Montsomery 
Burke — ~082120.7} S2 |lloore 
Cabarrus | 1,254/19.0] 93 {Nash * 
Caldwell {| 929123.7] 49 |New Hanover 
Camden ~ 116|21.4! 73 | Northampton 
Carteret 499!126.41 23 |Onslow 
;Caswell  .. | Arele2. 6} 61 | Orange 
Catawba © 1,233}1 Lee 94 i Panlico 
Chathan AS3}19.3} 92 1 Pasquotank | ; 
Cherokee { 526}26./| 23 | Pender : 
Chowan | 321|/27.4] 14 |Perquimans | : 
|. Clay 163}23.9| 46 | Person 
Cleveland | 1,494 |24.6) 37 | Pitt : . 
Columbus - |. 19357127. e6| 12 [Polk 
“Craven .” 907128.71..9 | Randoloh 
Cumberland | 1,05|27.6 12 | Richnacnd | 
Currituck - 123115.3}| 97 | Robeson 
Dare | °113127.S51 98 | Rockinghan: 
.| Davidson {| 1,160|20.7] &2 | Rowan 
| Davie 7 334121.9| 69 |Rutherford | 
Doolin: : ; 1,007 |}24.1] 45 ; Sampson" | 
Durham © ; 2,111)24.6| 37 |Scotland 
Edgecombe 976 | 19. 26; 90 | Stanly 
Forsyth” | 2,764)20,8| 80 | stokes | 
Franklin’ j; 675121.9) 69 | Surry 
Gaston * | 2,244124.5! 39 | Swain’ | 
Gates ~ 226422.6; 61 Transylvania 363}27.01 15 : 
Graham * 4.1 Tyrrell 135 123.46 50 
‘Granville bie theo Union ® 171,036 1264.41.23 
Greene O! 29 | Vance’ 778 }25 60 34 
Guilford 0.3! 56 [Take | 
Halifax ° antl 16 |ltlarreni 
Harnett ° .6! 50 Yashington 
Hetyvrood * 20.28 | SO |Watauga 
nahdercen 2.6/ 61 | 
Hértford 23 i 
' Hoke 
Hyde 
redell 
Jackson 


Jonnston 


‘Source: North Ca rolinn Board “or Health. 
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, UNITED STATES AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1917-1943 
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Ang Table & 
INFANT DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, TOTAL, WHITE, AND NEGRO, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 


Enite[uonmitel Goa fe Wommhite | 
Rate 4 “Rate Sapte: Wale ie et 1 

Alamance 290 51ele? 34.S5}Jones 
Alexender 26.7) 30.2 - {Lee . 
Alleghany §2.5]76.9 | 1,000.0] Lenoir | 
Anson 5203) 40.9 61.9{lincoln .. 
Ashe 79.1175.6 100 ,0jhMcDorrell . 
Avery 66.7167.3 - |Macon : 
Beaufort 62.916765 102.7| Madison | | 
Bertie 7134513604 90.7|Martin | 
Bladen 70.0}79.7 53.5} Mecklenburg 

Brunswick 68.7|54.1 S&.5| Mitchell | 
Buncombe ATe7T\ 46.1 60.3{ Mon sg onery 
Burke 914 1 3OC7 36.3{Moore | 
Cabarrus 550615604 112.2!Nash : 
Caldwell AV ea BAT 9 37.0\New Hanover 

Camden 01.0155.1 115.4|Northaipton : 
Carteret 59,1166.7 62.0) Onslow 3 | 
Caswell Ale iZ0e? 52.26] Oranre } | 
Cataiba 5205 (5167 60.3}Panlico 

Chathan ALOfA1.4 42.3\Pasguotank 

Cherokee Lhe ibe - i}Pender | 
Chowan Vee totec 76.4 ')Perquinans | 
Clay C30 315309 - {Person 
Cleveland 5321155.5 sapiriuy 
Columbus Lee311ee5 15¢3\| Polk | 
Craven 55 e343 07 67.5{Randoloh . 
Cumberland 4945150.6 47.5|Richmond | 
Currituck 30.5189.3 6425|Robeson | 
Dare 40.0132.3 142.9|Rockinghan 
Davidson S.6157.1 70.9\Rowan 
Davie 56514327 106.1liRutherford 
Duplin 54,05/60.5 £5e2|Samson 5 | 
Durhan 520613728 72e61Scotland ' 
Edgecombe 7220157.4 75e5|Stanly — : . 
Forsyth 76.5|52.0 125.7| Stokes a 
Franklin 130116607 73.4 \Surry . 
Gaston Lbehk £069 75.0 Swain 3563 | 
Gates 95.0159. 113.2|Transylvania | 6S | 65.1] 66.7 ~ 
Grahan 36eh ated 250.0|Tvrrell O°} 38.21 4269” Segoe 
Granville LIe5TL2 eh 4d.e4.4 Union £0. 45245) AlaL 1 “GSe ee . 
Greene 41.8) 35.5 45e5\Vance . 33.1 50,11 3263-7 Chas 
Guilford L3.14145.0 60.3|Wake 4& | 55.8) 43.9} 72.8 | 
Halifax 59.7126.9 75.5|Warren 100 1111.3} 82.8 | 120.0 . 
Harnett 61,6450.2 86.511 Liye purge OS FBS 1900 bake 
Haywood 50.1145.6 1256 4 atauga a 9 - 
Henderson A209} 39.0 Coed ai 

Hertford TLeSlroOs 0965 }ilkes 

Hoke 47543565 51.2 Wilson 

Hyde Bie? 62.51 Yadkin 

Tredell 71.8159.1 116.8) Yancey 

Jackson 64615366 4.00,0 

Johnston 19 [456213522 69.4/STATE S 
Source: | ‘Medical Gere ‘Services in North Carolina, Progress Report ort RS-4, ‘North 

Pc eee tide COe mee IC erek Th ements 


Table 9 


INFANT DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE, 
* NORTH CAROLINA, 1944 


SO ee ee 


Nanber Rate | Rank county 


Alanance 21 1 Jones 
Alexander o7 | Lee 

y Allechany 2 -}-lenoir 

| Anson e4 + Lincoln 

; Ashe 76 | Macon 

| Avery S| Madison 
Beaufort G4 | Martin 
Bertie 47 | McDowell 
Bladen 61 | Mecklenburg 
Brunswick co. | Mitchell 
Buncombe 2 | Montzomery 
Burke 34 | Moore | 
Cabarrus 16 | Nash ek: L0G C37 
Caldwell G2 | New Hanover 1A | 47.26 S 
Camden 100 | Northampton af 30.0 14 
Carteret 74. | Onslow 35 Seen lt TS 
Caswell 63. | Orange 19 35.3 | 26 

| Catawba 39 | Pamlico fiat 46.6} 53 

| Chatham 77 | Pasquotank 4d bAeh 4 <9 

| Cherokee 33 | Pender 25 49.9 & 

Chowan 22 | Perquinens S a3en) aU 

; Clay 6 | Person 23 32.6 a 

+ Cleveland oh) Bahay S LA9e 65 
Columbus 62 | Polk S 2620 9 
Craven 96 | Randolph 37 37.61 32 
Cumberland 91. | Richmond 53-=1360.0 | 90 
Currituck 1 | Robeson 11, gee bo od 
Dare 3 | Rockinghan 60 £OeS} 54 
Davidson 69 | Rowan 56 £0.11 35 
Davie _19 | Rutherford Ad, 2.3 ie AG 
Duplin 51 | Sampson 63 494) 67 
Durhai 40 | Scotland ra 59.31 8&8 
Edgecombe S Stanly 33 Pek a5 
Forsyth 38 | Stokes 17 eS te 
Franklin 4 Surry 61 56.6! 83 
Gaston 76 | Swain 9 2861/1 eo 
Gates °2 | Transylvania 17 16.4 5h 
Graham 59 | Tyrrell és S148.) 73 
Granville 36 | Union 43 Alsat oee 
Greene 11 | Vance 51 65.6! 94 
Guilford 71 | Yak SS 36.0} 268 
Halifax 59 | Warren 47 76.8 | 98 
Harnett 42 | Washington 26 Ties [hod 
Haywood 71lL | Watauga 13 2905 13 
Henderson 50 | Wayne 77 5905 | SO 
Hertford 95 | Wilkes 53 49e2|} 65 
Hoke 80 | Wilson 63 48. 64 
Hyde 4 | Yad'cin aWA 36.31 29 
Iredell 79 | Yancey Se! Ae Pa a ey RL 
Jackson WES ples 
Johnston | 24 | STATE hgl0h 4246.0] = 


Sources: North Carolina Board of Health, 


Table 10 


RATIO OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS OF AGE TO WOMEN AGE 
15-44 YEARS INCLUSIVE IN TEN HIGHEST STATES, 1940 


State ___1 Total | White*] Nesro| 
New Mexico 516 oes 
Utah 460 460 . 
South Carolina LL5 397 . 
Mississippi Ah2 All 3 
Kentucky 436 449 : 


West Virginia 4,36 442 | 
Alabama 425 418 
Aricansas 125 1,30 


North Carolina £21 408 


Louisiana 386 366 


United States | 329 | 324 368 - 


'.* White" includes all other than Negro. 
' ** Less than 1,000 Negro children. 

' Source: U. S. Census, 1940, Population, 

Meh Bi Vol. II, Table 7, bale? 
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Table 11 


RATIO OF CHITDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS OF AGE TO WOMEN 15-44 
YEARS INCLUSIVE, URBAN AND RURAL, BY RACE, UNITED STATES 
AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 


ames nents eaeeecma ae 
; 


Ke Residence 


s 


Total ~ 
rban 


* an - “1 <n 6 
Tural Nonfarm 


Rural Farn 


*%- ihfhite™ includes all other than Negroe 
Sources U. S. Census, 1940, Population, Vol. II, 
Part I, Table 7. 


Table 12 


RURAL FARM POPULATION, NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 
UNDER 21 YEARS, NORTH CAROLINA, i940 

Rural Farm Population 

Undcr 2] Years Old 


County 


Ee me ae 


Alamance 
Alexander 
Alleghany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery 
Beaufort 
Bertie 
Jaden 
Brunswick 
Buncombe 
Burke 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
anden 
Carteret 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Chathan 
Cherokee 
Chowan 


Clay 
Cleveland 


Columbus 
Craven 


Cumberland 1S 923 33.6 10,533 Lies 
Currituck 4,027 60.0 Ly TOSOTe: 2505 
Dare 230 3.8 97 1.6 
Davidson 18,600 3520 8,324 15.6 
Davie 9,404 63.1 A478 30.0 
Duviin 30, 327 76.3 15,775 Bet 
Durhan 8,777 11,0 4,141 Fan 
Edgecombe 255545 5220 14,164 2606 
Forsyth 17,588 Wel 5,088 64 
Franklin PPP eer eH 11,671 | 38.4 
Gaston 14,173 16.2 6,862 709 
Cates 7,008 | 7746 3,787 | 3746 
Graham AsIAd 6426 2,148 3345 
Granville 20,204, 6869 10,512 35.8 
Greene 16 484 S529 8,855 4748 
Guilford 25 909 16.8 12,136 79 
Halifax 30 ,627 Bed 17,343 30.7 
Harnott nt ona 64el 15,096 3401 
Haywood 15,357 hice By ae om 

Henderson 22507 Lhe 5 069 19.5 
Hertford 12,580 65.0 6,624 34.63 
Hoke 11,896 79.6 6,619 Ahab. 
Hyde 5,013 63.8 2,352 30.0 


Iredell KA Als L5el any 272 Leek 


ee ee ee a ne ee 


County 


| Continued. 


Jackson . 
Jonnston 


MeDowe1lL 
Macon 
Madison 
Martin ° 
Mecklenburg 
Mitchell 
Montconery 
Lioore 

Nash 

New Hanover 
Northa:pton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pamlico 
Pasquotank 
Pender 
Perquimans 
Person 
Pict 

Polk 
Rendolon 
Richond 
Robeson 
Rockincham 
Rowan 
Rutherford 
sanposon 
Scotland 
Stanly 
Stokes 
Surry 
Swain 


Transylvania 


Tyrrell 
Union 
Vance 
Wake 
Warren 
Washington 
Watauga 
Vayne 
Wilkes 
Wilson 
Yadkin 
Yancey 
STATE 


Source: U. Se Census, 1940, Population, Second Serics, Table 27. 


13,864 
455405 
6,664 
5,633 
20,918 
13,724 
6,813 
I jli2 
13,906 
17,380 
22,171 
11,227 
§ 037 
14,000 
335030 


25652 


20,674 


18,545 
bo OLD 
13 , 363 
13,001 
19,928 
22,102 
3,660 
6,402 
rid Re 
14,105 


34,91 


165522 | 


6,160 


13,864, 


CN CBCeCt 
20 9 PLE 


01634 
~ 25,616 


155597 


ee ee ee ne ome ee gee eater eae | 


____ rural Farm Population 
Under 21 Years Old 


7,017 
ahs 154 
7 4,56 ) 
43916 
11,033 
5 6,830 
, Gy se 
5 316 
95525 
9,676 
‘ 10,628 
103 | 5 742 
9A 4,022 
Aen 7124 
59. | 17,867 
505 1,152 
73eL 313,139 
7526 6,987 
942 5 417 
A a Op 
ies ight 
65,0 54859 
67.7 3,156 
696 9,228 
60'.4 205320 
os Ae, 3,624 
4909 10,692 
Bive 6,064 
66,6 28,576 
3765 10,979 
2665 5,996 
A504 | 11,027 
719.8 19,819 
0) ae Peo 
39.6 O94 9 
85,0 1.035 
5209 11,226 
1.1 4,68 
523 3,070 
65.6 1,749 
69.5 - 14,5152 
ae 7,445 
31.9 17,563 
if ieee 9,116 
5002 35224 
1665 7,152 
4946 Sg oat, 
7167 15,893 
51.4 “| 13,900 
1505 74550 
Py nae Rs a 


51,096 


a i a nn ne LR RI, 


2328 


Al5 


A16 


— 


County or District 


Sena Cen: Se eee: ee 


HEALTH DEPART!‘ 


Alamance 


Alkeghany-Ashe~atauga 
Anson-lontzsomery 
Avery-Mitchell-Yancey 
Beaufort=-Hyde 

| Bertie-Chowan-Gates 


Bladen 


Buncombe Ex, A.* 
Burke-Caldwell 


Catawba-Lincoln 
herokee-Clay-Granam 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Craven 
Cumberland 


Currituck-Dare 


Davidson 
Duolin 
Durhan 


Edgecombe~Halifax ix. R.M.* 
Forsyth-Stokes-Yadlsin-Davie Exe W-S28 


Franklin 
Gaston 
Granville 
Greene 


Guilford Ex. 


Harnett 


P ‘i } 
Haywood-Jackson-lacon=Swain-Transylv 


Iredell 
Jonnston 
Lenoir 
Martin 


Mecklenburg Ex. C.“ 


Moore=-Hoke 


Nash Ex. Rel. * 
New Hanover 
Northamston-Hertford 
Ons low-Pender 
Orange-Person-Chath 
Bh occtaulk rab imdne 


Ty Demy 

Randolph 
Richmond 
Robeson 


Roclkinghan-Caswell 


Rowan 


Rutherford=Polk 


Sampson 
Scotland 


ee ee me ee te 


a ee er ee 


“NT BUDGETS, TOTAL AND PER CAPITA, BY COUNTY 
OR DISTRICT, NORTH CAROLINA , 1944-1945 


Se EE Ee Rk me 


Anount 


Ne er ee 


27,852.00 
16,9406 66 
20, 635.08 
22,092.00 
235135446 
29,221.92 
U,4120.00 
23,735.00 
23493400 
49,228.44 
15,012.50 
33,686.31 
25,775.68 
21,918.46 
18,670.06 
23,417.00 
56,078.64, 


17,082.71 


20,704.00 
16,940.00 


poe 00 


23, 302.28 
17,405.04 

1. 540.00 

20,997. 00 
43,463 237 
20,169.72 
16,099.34 


; 34,583231 
; 16,093.45 
-+ 21,880.00 
- 30,240.00 


; LE SETAA Gey 
- 3450366 ES 


23,971.64 
60,906.16 
35 , 306 .96 
29,771.00 
"20 9212095 
23546264 

2 939700 
33,600.62 
a 3d. | O57 = 34, 
23 639.53 
22,176.84 | 
135704052 


AL7 


| County or District Amount ae Rank Per 


Capit 


Continued 


Stanly 19,542.05 
Surry : 21,970.54 
Tyrrell-Washington | 15,414.51 
Union $2,917.22 
Vance 14,626.84 


Vake 19919 081 
Jayne 46,154.00 


Wilkes 135795616 
Wilson ar sr ey ad ere 


TOTAL 1,866 206.34 
City 
{ 
Asheville | sy Pea mle pre) @ 
Charlotte 150 5978.50 
Greensboro 67,403.32 
High Point ' 41,652.00 
Rocky Mount eo et ,00 
TOTAL 366,308.82 
GRAND TOTAL | $2 253,015.16 


orm er ee mee 


Source: North Carolina Board of Health. 


There was no full-time public health service in the following counties during 
the fiscal year 1944-1945: 


Alexander . Jones Madison 


Brunswick - Lee Panlico 
Henderson . McDowell Warren 


Ex.’ - Exclusive of: 


Ae - Asheville . G. - Greensboro ReMe - Rocky Mount 
Ce. - Charlotte HePe = High Point WS. - Winston-Salem. 


A1s 
Table 14 


ATID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN - RD 
DENT W - RUCIPIENTS, OBLIGATION, 7 
AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS, NORTH CAROLINA, PeBnILARY joe 


Rani of 


t é “AT Ra DET MG BYTE Ea aT 
County i seer A i. tance j Ob] Miers + Mach ARS 2s eal RR 
OE pays: r iisations |Ave Pavia 
aniliest Children Incurred e Payment 


i advaianee 91 2 3 
Alexander § eee . shyt 
Alleghany AL 5h de 
* Anson 33 109 269°00 
|} Asne 60 166 oa los 
| Avery 53 “1g9 fare 
Beaufort | 15 127 ara 
| Bertie 53 130 pes: 
| Sladen: bd rs Wane gue 
Brunswick 34, 7, © cas 
| Buncombe 206 520 srg 
| burke 45995250 
On 59 187 | 1,586.0 
Cabarrus & | ees 
| ae SO 232 2,413.00 
| aldwell 76 Pg LWA 2.2] : 
| Camden S - Ld ras 
| Carteret > es one 
| Caswell be ate 2,016,00 | 
| Catawba Wd: ! 169 Oe 
Chatham 32 o1 Vcbacas 
| Cherokee | 71 197 262,00 
| Chowan 16 "719 aie 
eke | 5 4 : _ 486,00 
Cleveland 69 | 171 ieee 
Coluxbus 85 119 serene 
| Craven SI 206 Sood 
| Cumberland G2 167 serait 
Currituck 30 60 Re ante 
Dare 27 52 ils 
| rane OAs 206 2 ae 
avie "64 06, 
| Duplin a oe ri ges 
Durhan ke 297 yo 
Edgecombe 91 212 ness 
Forsyth 187 616 eye 
Aperar 42 98 ce 
taston Wg 
Gates 3 ; & au hc 
_ | Granam 39 | 04 : 
| Granville 25 53 : 
Greene 23 56 é 
| Guilford 341 ay RAPE es 
| Halifax 33 ‘7 anes 
Harnevt 59 153 1 * 
Haywood 100 251 ce 
Henderson 59 1s Ve 
| Hertford 19 di eet 
Hoke 33 ee ote 
Hyde 21 a Meio 
Iredell 73 a Y $ 
abet 56 ae Weis 
hnst 507 ees 
ohnston 93 207 1266 


ALY 


Wisrsatd Fanilics|Children} Incurred 4 Per Famil 
Continued 
Jones 34 96 1% 605.00 $17.79 
Lee ° 19 ooo 670.00 35620 
Lenoir 148 350 3,809.00 25074 
y Lincoln 32 &6 895,00 27.97 
4 Macon & 107 797.00 20.97 
: Madison 9 205 2 5175,00 23290 
. Martin Be 90 960.00 28.24 
McDowell 35 109 | 1,109.00] 31.69 
: Mecklenburg 189 598 7733.00 40.92 
| Mitchell 58 148 1,319.00 Daltile 
} Montgomery 22 55 460.50 20293 
} Moore 96 263 | 2,929.00) 30.51 
Nash 90 247 2,338.00 25.98 5d, 
: New Hanover 106 307 4,150.00 38.43 5 
Northampton . 49 IRA 1,065.00 21373 Th, 
Onslow 43 S 1,174.00 27430 LL 
Orange 33 SOL? EET IELO0 30.84 20 
Gg Pamlico 32 S . 712,00! 22025 72 
i Pasquotank S 76 S65 ~00 30.89 19 
; Pender : 43 27 556.50 19.92 8 
: Perquimans . 20 aye 535,00 29425 32 
4 Person 54, 135 | . 1,466.00 27615 15 
7 Pitt 101 PEF 442 539650)... 1 25508 60 
Randolph Bs 123 | 1,472.00] 33.45 pl TB 
; Richmond 8 1G Shy 749e00 tele 56 
) Robeson 146 A51 2,910.00 15.93 3g 
Rockingham 42 124 |. 1,441.00 3he3l ik] 
Rowan 33 24,1 2,956.00 35.61 "8 
Rutherford - 76 203 1,924.00 25032 58 
Sampson S1 a 2,063.00 25047 57 
Scotland 33 3 665,00 20.15 8 
Stanly 19 BA 575.00 30.42 
Stokes 61 134 1,693.50 27.76 
Surry S 211 1,917,00 2330 
Swain 47 117 45257200 24062 
Transylvania 43 100 SS6.00 20.60 
Tyrrell 16 Ld, 350.00 19.44 
Union : 30 93.) 2 -¥1)296500!. | 43.20 
Vance 26 68 644-00 DEY | 
Tlake 216 622 5 130.50 2653 
Warren 31 79 347 200 27032 
Washington 17 37 4664.00 re Peas 
Tatauga LE V4 926.50 19.30 
Wayne 75 206 2,105.00 28,07 
Wilkes . roa 408 3,668.00 26.01 
Wilson . SL, 178 1,751~00 20.85 
Yadkin - 29 SO 65500 29.48 
Yancey 52 SRE 1,097.00 21.10 


Source: North Carolina Board of Public Welfare. 


Table 15 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1943-1944 


County and ee. Total 


. 
A AF Nh re ge cea 


ee 


Sie vt Current Ave. Daily |Expe Per Pupil 
5 ee _ Expense in A. De. A 
‘Alamance G [OATS LGt.05 § TAT BOLE AS. Peek) ce by 
Burlington 298,949.51 45402 67.9 
Alexander 196,946.08 3,213 61.30 
Alleghany 1025789029} 1,555 66.10 
Anson 295551.06},;° 4,106 T2005 
Morven * 58,460.20] 1,072 54053 
Wadesboro 102,161.60} 1,511 67.61 
Ashe 263,641.36| 4,552 57.92 
Avery 207 177627 3,474 59 °. 
Beaufort 2735385059 fs 534 60.30 
Vashington 149,046.75 Poole 57406 
Bertie 339,228.79| 6,003 56.51 
Bladen 378,838.42] 6,199 61.12 
Brunswick 229, 526651 A sl14 550/19 
Buncombe 620, 364.45| 12,274 66,84 
asheville A486 ,431.29 6,616 13eD2 
Burke : 302,185.37 4,5 346 62436 
Glen Alvine- 59,043.52 918 64632 
Morganton °° 163,861.37| 2,246 126% 
Cabarrus 344 5966.49}: 5,330 64.72 
* Concord 16457732921; 2,903 56.78 
Kannapolis - 233,066.00|. 4,561 51.10 
Caldwell 331,669.22 DST te Poe : 
Lenoir Tee Ble .99 Tt 952 6394 
Camden 95,096.37{. 1,197 19-45 
Carteret 245,930.79 3,787 . 65.73 
Caswell 289,590.69} | 4,660 52014 
Catawba 349,218.48 5 STTS 60.47 
Hickory 226 5949.45 3,919 ot fey 
Newton 1085898203) «.1,'728 63.02 
Chatham BAUS gia te. at. 010 63,08 
Cherokee 89,368.65] 1,529 58.83 
Andrews 6290954 fb, 022 61.03 
Murphy 68,453-29; : 1,163 55.5 
Chowan 5529 46 | 707 77655 
Edenton 93,800.33 1,551 60.48 
Clay | 68,221.90} 1,139 59.90 
Cleveland 647,815.16] _ 8,827: 61.9 
Kings Mountain - 93,018.74 1,441: 6455 
Shelby 182,987.27) 725772 66,01 
Columbus 605,198.33} © 10,116 59483 
Craven 2425455074 45353 62259 
New Bern Vdd 5785 691 23477 59°. 
Cumberland - L5G 5554089: 73079. 59.45 
Fayetteville : 215,123.38: 35444. 63.433 
Currituck - “ 915867213’ aa ly BIE 75045 
Dare - . . 835;442.70: 1,032 60.56 | 
Davidson .: 415,681.08) . 6,377 65.19 
Lexington - 179,747 263 2,646 67.93 
Thomasville 156512343} 2,287 65.27 


County an 
City Units 


Continued 
Davie 
Dupli 
Durham 

Durham 
Edgecombe 
Tarboro 
Forsyth 
Winston-Salem 

Franklin 
Franklinton 
Geston 
Cherryville 
Gastonia 
Gates 
Graham 
Granville . 
Oxford 
Greene 
Guilford 
Greensboro 
High Point 
Halifax 
Roanoke Rapids 
" Weldon 
Harnett 
Haywood 
Canton 
Henderson 
Hendersonville 
Hertford 
Hoke ~ 
Hyde © 
Iredell 
Mooresville 
Statesville 
Jackson 
Jonnston 
Jones 
Lee 
Sanford 
Lenoir 
Kinston 
Lincoln * 
Lincolnton 
Macon 
Madison 
Martin 
McDowell 
Marion 
Mecklenburg 
Charlotte 
Mitchell 


ee eee 


ee 


ee Bee 


Current 
Expense 


1686 935.87 
1&6 64.8673 
304 436077 
37 520.76 
332,162.07 
130,037.33 
625,498.93 
978, 063. 14, 
333,585.64 
6 802.04, 
766,721.77 
69,592.56 
302,914.34 


143,302.45] 


131972017 
256 5259-59 
184. 323.21 
276 667.91 

751,669.11 
700,614.60 


£25, 844055 


62,569.71 


611,759.45 
332,409.69 
156 ,S03. 30 


275, 6674631 


54,416.02 
2555682.68 
176,019.41 
105 432037 
LAR 5 107 « Paps 
106,855.04 
155,042.37 
230,677.22 
697,449e17 
156,085.16 
187,042.47 

2 9292622 
295 5652622 
194,,623017 
OA i ee) he 

85,794.50 


174,051.92] 


2665 349092 
330,508.28 
172 533633 
115,797.91 
722,865.16 
1,216,791.49 
164,667.70 


eg me 


2,058 
8,339 
A yA2T 
$5956 
5,391 
2,036 
9,758 
12,303 
5,462 
1,192 
12,983 
1,238 
A949 
2,049 
1,923 


7 
35961 


23920 
4,623 
12,452 
& 404 
6,660 
7 533 
2,382 
1,077 
9,790 
4, 5562 
2,189 
3,911 
1,074 
eat 
3,019 
1,536 
6,371 
1,606 
2,314 
39598 
13,473 
25199 
SuF712 


Total | | 
ive. Daily} x 
stendance 


%« Per Puvil 
in ive ys A 


$65.41 
58.36 
86.84. 
93052 
61.61 
63.87 
6441 
75.50 
61.07 
64.43 
59.06 
56621 
612k 
69.94, 
66.63 
64.635 
63.12 
57 636 
60.36 
W248 
5h itt 


73683" 


pte ak 
62.49 
65.37 
71.63 
70.53 
73.60 
60.48 
56531 
55055 
6953 
66.53 
67,00 
67.59 
oe as 
56.48 
67245 
12019 
55.75 
67.4.6 
59 420 
66,87 
58.91 
61.70 
59.15 
64055 
52278 
63.10 
719.48 
5565 


A21 


A22 


- Richmond 


2 OULIY: 


County and 
City Units 


Continued 


Montcomery 
Moore 
Pinehurst 
S. Pines 
Nash 
Rocky. Mount 
New Hanover 
Northampton 
Ons low 
Orange 
Chapel Hill 
Pamlico 
Pasquotank 
Elizabeth City 
Pender. 
Perquinens. 
Person 
Pith 
reenville 
Polk 
Tryon-Saluda 
Rancoloh 
Asheboro 


Hanlet 
Rockingham 
Robeson 
Fairmont 
Lumberton 
Red Svrings 


Madison 
Reidsville 
Rowan 
Salisbury 
Rutherford 
Sampson 
Clinton 
Scotland 
Laurinburg 
Stanly 
Albemarle 
Stoizes 


Mt. Airy 
Swain 
Transylvania 
Tyrrell 
Union 

Monroe 
Vance 

Henderson 


Current 
ie ense | 


272,,76h680 


269 5672434 
954» 393.435 
355,119.45 
255,591.99 
226 9493.2 
93,047 631 
140,160.92 
107430694 
172, 667046 
2545425672 


aes aL 
131,205.89 


335 9455057]. 


579,133.37 
161,417.73 
97, 544089 
63,115340 
£06 232674 
100,747.06 
219 517039 
120, 369.87 
1255929.04 
685,055.23 
107,990.92 
1025 379~95 
60,673.24 
344,080.28 
221,790.27 
63,121.90 
161,964.40 
601,883.42 
213,821.73 
620,892.11 
498,033.70 
61, 573253 
io}, Wolo 
126 5525.07 
340543709 
117,271.89 
287,435.68 
413 539453 
127,640.24 
139,116.24 
157, 427440 
Th oneeae 
$12,576.79 
729541633 
175,410.44 
170,096.43 


ee 


Attendance 


ET EE eae EE 
Ave. Daily|ixo. Per Pupil 
AREF 8 De Ae 


3,760 $72 054 
5145 68657 
654, 76.59 
869 51.78 
85494, 61.73 
A357 66.48 
11,926 80.03 
6,031 58,08 
4,563 58.79 
3,243 69.31 
ny 140 62632 
2358 59 «44 
1,430 hes Be 
25537 68,06 
Ayl47 61.35 
1,696 69.20 
5 608 59.82 
10,037 57.70 
23595 62.20. 
1,562 62.45 
943 66.293 
6,540 59239 
1,794 56.16" 
4,194, Saab es 
1,907 63.12 
2,109 59671 
12,528 54092 
S124 50.91 
1,619 63.24, 
1,125 54011 
59319 64.069 
3 5633 61.05 
960 654Th 
2,548 63256 
9,698 62.06 
3 9034 70 47 
9,513 65627 
G,571 53,11 
1,713 4.7.62 
Py ep, 56.02 
Pw 64.59 
5069 67516 
1,696 69.15 
4,669 61.56 
7,767 60.97 
R153 59628 
25234, 62.27 
25259 69.69 
1,059 70.11 
S030 63.53 
1,331 54.050 
2,900 60.49 


2,889 | 56.68 


“ a wits a ack a 
County and f: was Padtiyf ipso 
City Units 


Continued 
Wak 
Re leigh 
Varren 
Vashineton 
Vatauga 
Vayne 
Frenont 
Golcsboro 235 899.69 
Wilkes ° 145 547304 
N. Wilkesboro 60,251,.67 
Wilson 317, 057.01 
Elm City” : 71,206.37 
Wilson — 24563409 
Yadkin ._* 265 , 360.85 
_ Yancey _193,0 93215 


ST.TE $46,649 ,614069 


Se ee te ee 


Source: North Carolina. Department of “Public Instructions 


A24 


County and 
City Units 


Alamance 
Burlington 
Alexander 
Alleghany 
anson | 
Morven 
Vadesboro 
Ashe | 
i:svery 
Beauf ort | 
Washington 
Bertio 
Bladen 
Brunswick 
Buncombe 
asheville 
Burke | 
Glen Alpine ; 
Morganton | 
Cabarrus | 
Concord 
Kannapolis | 
Caldwell 
Lenoir 
Camde.1 
Carteret 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Hici ory | 
Newton 
Chathan | 
Cherokee | 
jndrews - 
Lurphy 
Chowan | 
Edenton 
Clay | 
Gleveland 
Kings i. 
Shelby 
Columbus 
Cr. aven 
New Bern 
Cumberland 
Favettcville 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Lexington 
homasville 
Davie 


feet 8G 


- Current Average 
Exverise “eas 


Table 16 


366 , 730.97 5,463 
254,636.57 3,540 
; 2,768 
97,253.68 1,494 
169,403.93] .1,740 
oD, 9836.3 39 Aisesi? 
67,936.71 867 
260,613. 2 43436 
203 , 544604, 34.26 
185,677.84 2734, 
9d, , 304,630 1,619 
168,453,486 1,986 
238 5932.63 3 ALO 
ae 50. 02 . 2 Oe 
788,344.99 11,727 
362 sheet 45556 
290,975.27 4,31 
18 5635.03 Thao} 
139,221, a 1, S47 | 
309 849297 91 45 573 | 
127,693.57 2,160) 
204,103. 35 4,001 
319,497.80 5,737 | 
106,272.87 1,599 | 
61,107.02 637 | 
213,121.66 3,066 
175,458.57 st 
312,596.02} 5,126] 
196,122.56 Deira 
935 730.30 1,48 | 
2th, 460622 3,036 | 
&9 , 368.65 1,519 


61,346.74 1,006 


65,72 Sept 1,199 
38,569, A144 
SO 5Al 6 ee 700 | 
67,135.54 1,132 
406,910.29 5,911 
SO 252.45 Bee, 
143 9014626 2,167 
436, 293076) 6,609 
183, 559.3 yaa 

58 254.02 TOR 
tea at SA 2835.53 k 
143,638.87 C 


64,600.53 
76 869,12 
356 2467 202 


Exe rer 


69,01 
60.65 
67.22 
729450 


sp ieee 
62 eW 


65.63 


79.931 
69.95 
60.40! 
63.4.7 
GO.5& 
53.84 
60.98} 
59) «32 
93; 16) 
Paeeht 
59 o31) 
66.82 
65.40 
65477 
66,02 
73.04 
65.52 
64064, 
74,220 
57,05 
S1.59 
65.61 
69.69 
13007 
64.99 


Current 
Expense 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PrUriIL IN sateen * DAILY ATTENDANCE , BY RACE, NORTH CAROLINA - 


3h 224089 


3,028.04 
3, O3332 2 
87,708.05 . 1,800 18.73 
5h ThA ed "993 Sel 
a0, W7Aeo 4,017 42.51 
Ea 0580567 2,750 51.20 
5962.44 1,533 1.7.61 
32,015.44 54/7 5.54 
124,206.72 2,060 60.29 
17,210.20 215 52.14! 
10,408.45) 177 58.80 
24, 5640.24 399 61.75: 
35,116. 5 7) ieee 
37,060.3 643 | 57.67 
23°062.6 560 ey 
12 lane 235 51479 
18,540. 353 52.52 
33 ,985.3 560 60.70 
25,205 e2 teal 49.67 
bin 384 2,465 4.6.30 
36,622.46 649 56.43 
30, 526.8 672 45607 
14595927 218 60.32 
96,414.44 1,974 | 18.8 
D023 au 16 | *' 63.94} - 
2,672.0] 54 | FeAS} 
16,260. : 293 | 5550 
43,252. 851 | 50.53 
1 ie 71 155.19 
1425004494 2,936 | 42 
BAY Lo why . 
33,9734 
165,904.67 


BE COG. 
OC 90 63 


59, 531,89 
135,718.06 
"74, 184.5 
At 206—2 

6,579.5 
1? ,214,0 
25,101.0: 
24,6674 56 
36 5160.8, 


County end 
City Units 


Durham 
~ Durkan 
Eagecombe 


4 
Tarboro 


H'o rsyt: 
Winst 
Franklin 
Franiclinton 
Gaston 
Cherryvilic 
Gastonia 
Getcs 
Grahain 
Granville 
Oxford 
'Grecne 
Guilford 
Greensboro 
High Point 
Halifax 


vweldon 
Harnett 
Haywood 

Canton 
Henderson 


Hertford 


Meoresville 
Statesville 
éekson 
Wopnston 
ones 
Lee. 
Sanford 
Lenoir 
Kinston 
Lincoln 
Lincolnton 
fa con 
Madison 


Mecklenburg 


e 
n=-Salem 


Hendersonvill 


Rosnoke Rupidd 


sisi geree dd caimesiatita convinces ines bierodiheamvsiabiinpsaiicninnioceibnasaornctas-o- a 


A SN A ES LS LEE ONS CC I ELS + SEN tt ener ww Beene hee 


Current 
Exocnse 


oe 


$333,754.53 
294,559 .5 S6 
545 495043? 
177 473,66 
$2,092.95 
561 Biss ej 
640 054035! 
218, 369.22| 
39,725.27 
648,728.74; 
53,400.13 
256 5292459 
85,145.38 
130,650.35 
162,774.01 
99',626.19 
176,876.16 
643, 244055 
511 432.34 
399 4 9] = .64/ 
178,91 FAD Dewo 
Ab 933. 2 
31,215.98 


471,064.76 


326,051, 99 
153,9 re) 5.48 
26a 26 9201 
67,167.51 
105,665.25 
82,729.06 
64,617.64 
368, 567. 93 
93,690.17 
123, 1142.26} 
Rok, 379. 1! 
eo 715.76 
34532540 
19,234.97 
2 yRIReAA 
205,849.26 
123 448.34, 
LES, 780.20 
Th, 629679 
163 523,16 
262, 3h et 56 
205 414.82 
164,954.16 
103,899.13 
553 022620 


Yhite 
Average 


we ’ © & 
WO WD LR WA 


BORMAN D 


“ 


i ft GSN 
OW Hf sTin lew 


A OTOL A LOE LAI NLL CL SONY el re te ater tte 


w OOH MU Wr 
ww 


ty) 


ew & 
Ca C2 


68.69 
6.60 
12653 
70. G6 
Tae 8 
3.99 
78.94 
94.89 
74007 
69,09 
70.41 
68.3€ 
52093 
69436 
Oo 23D 
72019 
OTsiee 
15023 


fe 
a8) e 66 


68.72 
Bo 682 
Gee 
a 
i 
53-36 


6326 


Seo emre:.: 
Current ese 
Expense . 

a: 
} 
! 
$152,563.90] . 3,084 
OF, 566,01 i, L74, 
292 025.271 3,721 
154,683.41) 3,194 
AT Vide y 38! 972 
66,977362| 1,143 
335,008.79, 5,470 
1a yeilehal  2,5%a 
37,073.77 642 
117,993.03] 2,007 
16,192.53] 295 
46,621.75} - 1,000 
BB lsh.) tL, 125 
1,311.32) 29 
93 4B 5 58 eae of 
eae 024 ii ely, 
OP otein | P4133 
1083424, 56 1,530 
185,182.26 2335 
83, 350 FT: 1,337 
LAL, 92720 5,082 
26 935.3 Dee 
31,373.74 616 
149,694.7 72 25932 
4,357.70 0 
28938 67 
192 
Fd Be 
2,073 
1,971 
S57 
15435 - 
247 


155, 73304 
70,759.78 
67,207.50 


11 Spray 
5323674, 
a 
122,093.46 
735201 

iy nee 
169,865. OE 


= 
54.289 


so68 


A26 


Thite - “Current 
ae ce apes 
County =i ea ee in} Expense 
en amma: Yea ce wubendance Ae De Yi 
STR at : 
* . : a oy ee 93,74 
Continued cave 10,261 Gee $ 42.03 
re $s 902 ; ape a 952 3D 459 c 9 
Mant 3 poset | | Seen eae soins : | 
Mitchell 206,121.71 seh 81 tee 
Montgomery saad Tatar ht Ded 311 | 99.77 hen | 
(jue, A 1,027.77 LV, 96.13 Rees 355 “Fy 
Pi ay Bd 3935799.00 5 wi (eae iii ee . 
pees 361,915.70 2,350 | 76.94 ent nae 36 | Sh | 
oe ler Mount tandeateneies 8 8,412 ot ai fst nee 
hehe be | 743 598699 1859 + 96.79 | kee 7 
jorthanpton | 1795262187 3,627 | 64.93 | 5 865.29} 1,25 
BG | pane 14986 | 80.83 | 654865429 | 
ia | 1603597198 "G66 | 94294 | 157925. | : 
range 1 Hill t 63, 2276 ve 13357 { 69,44 mioneaire { 
Chape eee | te | 94.66 | aioe a ,058 
Sees tes ae | ewe | eae By 
4 7u eee 45 4 04,00 i ‘ Ma. H 
cere.| es) | eel eee ee 
erqur 234,139.46 | soa | 69.93 | ST Mate | 
erson 368,409.43 175.20 73,22 | 575 36.41 17s rat 
et 1035708655 | 11 "387 | 64.61 iteoeen Wark oars 
Green = SO 605,46 69 67.97 2189 Ade | 596 ands 
Bae ~Saluda | 91.5585 -6 6, 22.4, 59.56 | spun 318 Fst 
ee COARSE RD ie 476 | 56.37 | 659.221 1,653 | 2204 
tandoloh 32 eases Al 5S.61 70, waht: 763 pily &) 
Asheboro | 148 “O18, Py, 273 10.693 Beene te rs 426719 
ichmond | 8,140.51} 1,14 69,50 Bo kei | Ranga 49698 
ee 92,552.93 ¢ 56.91 Aa ED | ‘tee 
Rockingham 508,165.45 61.65 | MG 24D 6 = 542 58652 
obeson t 62, Lae 10 65,61 j sein cn | 11,3 £472 
Fairmon | 70 7664-15 | (2436 | ee 1,265 | 48.00 
tuber torts «| 7642.89 | 70.14 | 60,724.23 601 | 53.63 
peneRs nee 283° 5356.05 62.52 eo ame ae 377 | 50654 
wrpateville | —169/586.72 | ool, mara ofa} 1,053 tee 
Leaksvil | Li 737.03 69 a7 575 50 re | ay ate ph A, 
Madison eR i : pee 667.96 8% 53.26 
iadis ae 104,,455-98 64.52 198 883 ri 
Reidsville PO ae ont mE IC 5p: it haan = Ss D20 DD 
ADL +s 1049 70. @33202 1,35 g 
owen 162,379.95 |. OT shde aces 20085) | ae 
Meat ore 361,905.36 55.01, 35,057. 3; 1,822 | Same 
Sampson 45,716.09 87.38 645326423 "350 54e15 
Clinton 103 ened 73426 4S, D0 955 ' 53.49 
Scotland ‘ an 332 2.63 7.41 50, 150 35 i B 
son ganeana 289 64,3657 65415 20 ,973656 146 
Stanly eS 117,274.09. C31 sh aabhc 296 
Ree la eee 61,06 173552229 “3 
tokes | 456,151.00 Heise See : 
ourry re be 110,105.05 62,37 t53 s dakind 
Mount Airy 137,579.47 
Swain ; ae 


County and 
City Units 


Monroe 
Vance 
Henderson 


Jashington 
Vatauga 
layne 
Fremont 
Goldsboro 
Tilkes 
Newiitkes. 


Source: 


Current 
Expense. 


147,005.02 
42,089.96 
4.28,131,01 
47 537669 
108,172.58 
103 ,684..2C 
514409020 
365,447.68 
157,515.42 
234,360.12 
296 594471. 
21,447657 
129,178.40 
AlL 246.56 
52 484064 
236,005.03 
£5 032.27 
160,127.24 
243,458.03 
192 005.6 


$35 438,101.90 


Average “liixpe Per 
4: Daily Puoil in 


510,572 


‘jAttencance lA. :De Ae! | 


CAS Pr ce aed 
be ¥ 9 Dh ae 


ErPESE rer A 
64,445.78 
25 164064 
67,237.86 
66,412.23 
277,051.44 
161,755.64 2,036 
193,244.90 1 4,093 
FE698.76' | T5377 
Ayallet2 Ad, 
119,909.00 2,476 
21,448.63 L404 
96 695029 1,812 
31,226.46 520 
7,770.03 af 
$1,051.98 1,506 - 
32224010 de pi 
85,756.45 1,646 
16,902.82 268 
Be057 . 0 


eee 


North Caroline Department of Public Instruction. bs oe 


ey 
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Table aly S 


ESTIMATED FAMILY INCOME, UNITED STATES AND NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES, 1940 AND 1944 


ee Per. Family Income* Average 
County 1940 | 1942, eae 

Alamance | $1,799 | $3,616 AeAL 
Alexander 734, | 1,620 4.66 
Alleghany | meSOR of TESS 420 
Anson 1,046 A52a8 Le76 
Ashe 596 1,497 4e66 
Avery r 363 1,008 491 
Beaufort 1,281 3,061 tA oe 
Bertie j 912 2,109 he 89 
Bladen . B10 rt. 1829 4.83 
Brunswick 561 1,133 *de06 
Buncombe 2,078 }* 4,669 hetass 
Burke _ tg OGO 2,418 4e96 
Cabarrus ‘ L5o7 34103 aoe. 
Caldwell 15115. | 2,434 4-70 
Camden : 319 826 * he2s 
Carteret bsO5z, Ae lLOS 429 
Caswell 632 1,432 5012 
Catawba 4.309 | 24938 ted l 
Chatham 971 25245 tveOd 
Cherokee . 25}. 1689 4268 
Chowan 1,225 25733 lye 50 
Clay ie kt 530 hedT 
Cleveland 1,209 2,094 Ae65 
Columbus 052 G75 406 
Craven 13529 25129 Le25 
Cumberland 1,450 25094 Ae96 
Currituck 513 hippos sb, 4.03 
Dare G42 2 s2h9 Wel 
Davidson 1,262 29704 he 
Davie 783 |) 1,915 4eLd 
Duplin S26 1,923 bedd 
Durham ROO bo hom 4.03 
Edgecombe Lave 3,680 Le76 
Forsyth 2,066 4858 Aell 
Franklin 776 | 1,763 1.66 
Gaston L282 2yAge f2hG 
Gates 1,06 936 Leth 
Graham £15 S00 4eoS 
Granville 1,038 AP Se Ae7h 
Greene 965 Agee 5022 
Guilford 2.1838 | 4,187 418 
Halifax 1,158 | 2,645 bie 
Harnett 14333 25519 Aiea. 
Haywood 1,113 2,628 455 
Henderson deode 3428 4009 
Hertford °76 25320 AGL 
Hoke 1,027 2,213 5015 
Hyde 357 S95 4ed7 
Iredell 12494: (b. e0K ys) 
Jackson 668 2y179 4eS3 
Johnston 1,015 Ag dit 4e62 


ee ee — 


hicDowell 
Macon 
Madison 
Martin 
Mec!:lenburg 
Mitchell 
Montgonery 
Moore 

Nash 

New Hanover 
Northampton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pamlico 
Pasquotank 
Pender 
Perquimans 
Person 
Pitt 

Polk 
Randoloh 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Roclringhan 
Rowan 
Rutherford 
Samoson 
Scotland 
Stanly 
Stokes 
surry 
Swain 


Transylvania 


Tyrrell 
Union 
Vance 
Wake 
Warren 
Yashington 
Vatauga 
Wayne 
Wilkes 
Wilson 
Yadkin 
Yancay 


STATE 


NATION 


OI © 


AH OO NWO 
IHRE OO -IN 


wa leh 


Oe Ne 


Income* 
% Increase 


1279 
11262 
11862 
122.1 
12069 


* 140.0 


166.6 
13004 
l2hel 
140.4 
Lies. 
Lites 

129. 
391. 
1251 
302 
113.04 
263.9 
O39 
117.4 
117.5 
a 


102.0 
102. 
141.9 
118. 
12201 
S503 
23143 
120.4 
WAR2.2 
100.5 
139.9 
122.8 


L406 


119.0 


90.4 


Average 
Size of 
amy 


+ 


5.00 
a eey 
4,065 
4.66 
4059 
Ae55 
4465 
5.08 
4eld 
Ae71 
4ed3 
Awol 
h Pid ie 
3098 
5203 
heT5 
h£ehO 
Modal 
4623 
hela 
Ae Zl 


ee ee 


Ld 


ROL 
610 
S45 
pica 
434 
1.16 
369 
606 
15352 
pats 
578 
592 
550 
G68 
Rak, 
183 
501 
£39 
00 
269 
L69 
505 
719 
512 
407 
655 
519 
613 
577 
461 
A1A 
1.66 
625 
349 
628 
234, 
506 
ala 
Dee 
TOL 
906 
A51 
404, 
421 
625 
413 
TAL 


Per Capita 
Income 


A20\ |. Olbile ccd ¢ SM: | MORO | aaa nn ak 
‘ aS sae ae ci 
* as estimated iy adios lanaconent : from’ data sup 
. the: Census: and. the U. S. Departnent of Comnerces 
ae bach Ligures: actually represeht, the census data. for Sdpinlati on POR. © 
occupied: dwelling. unit, ‘but tiley. are described: as corresponding so ©: 
closely to ave sree: family sige phat Chey: 4 Hay be used with anc 
under that headings KS 
Source: Man Analysis, ‘of Per F amily Incoiney ‘Industrial Athpldynent f and 
Rural Levels. of Living in North: Carolina’, by Counties, 1940,!". 


North Carolina State Planning Board, ninbographed, ‘no dates. 5 
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Table: 1 


PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS. TO. “InDrvipuats, “UNTTED STATES 
AND SOUTHEASTERN REGION, SELECTED YEARS - 


Per Gent of 


hays ! Rank 
Per Capita Income National Per | 1944 Per 
; Capita Income Capita 
[e) ’ Ih, 

we Ree Te 4 be pia on hae ts Income 
Southtastewn Region . 4: $322 - 
Alabama - 305 268 45 
Arkansas - 305 252 47 
Florida LSL, wdsiud iid: 30 
Georgia 329 34h Ae 
Kentucky 371 308 Lig 
Louisiana 415 357 39 
Mississipoi 213 PmeOe2 48 
North Carolina 309 |- 316 43 
South Carolina 252 | 286 16 
Tennessee 319 317 40 
Virginia 422 450 32:; 
United ptaNes 680 515 - 


Sources Survey of Current Business, Ue. Se Department of “Gomeres, August. 


1945,) De: 13", 


A31 


A32 
Table 19 


AVERAGE INDUSTRIAL WEEKLY WAGE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1940 AND 1944 


“Per Cent 


Alamance 
Alexander 
Alleghany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery | 
Beaufort : 


Bertie — 
Bladen - 
Brunswick 
Buncombe 
Burke 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Carteret | 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Chatham 
Cherokee © 
Chowan - 
Oey 
Cléveland 
Columbus 
Craven 
Cumberland 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durham 
Edgecombe 
Forsyth 
Franklin 
Gaston 
Gates 
Graham 
Granville 
Greene 
Guilford 
Halifax: 
Harnett 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Hertford 
Hoke 11,03 ! 91.84 ilson 
Hyde (Covered in Statewide Report) |Yadkin 


Iredell 16.08 ; 26.04} 61.94 [Yancey 
Jackson ya ey ED 2345 oe 53 
Johnston 1354 23285 M614. e 


Source: Covered Employment and Total Wages in N. O., by Counties, 1944, 
Ne C. Unemployment Compensation Commission, Raleich, October 1945-6 


Table 20 


INDUSTRIAL WAGES, NORTH CAROLINA, FEBRUARY 1946 


eS Oe. een oe 


Industries 


ee nee ae 


Manufacturing: 


Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta 
Cotton Goods 


Cottonseed Oil 13 
Dyeing and Finishing 18 


Source: North Carolina 
Department of Labor, 


Fertilizer LA 
Food and Kindred Products 212 
Furn., Bedspxings, & Mattresses & 
Hosiery, Full-Fashion 61 
Hosiery, Seamless 120 
Iron and Steel Group 25 
Knit Goods, Flat ADs 
Lumber (inc. planing mills) 63 
Machinery Group ha 
Paper Boxes S 
Pulp and Paper Mills 6 
Printing and Publishing 63 
Rayon Goods 20 
Stemmeries end Redrying Plants 26 
Tobacco Products 7 
Woolen Mills 7 
Other Industries 130 
Nonnanufacturing 738 
Retail 439 
Wholesale 166 
Laundries, Dyeing, and Cleaning 54, 
Mines and Quarries 22 
Public Utilities "34 
Hotels 22 
TOTAL MFG. AMD NONMFG. 2,042 


Labor and Industry, Montaly Bulletin 
Vol, XIII, No. 4, April 1946, 


$30.03 


27.17 
28.77 
27.95 


31.06 


16,02 


Prd he | 
2615 
ea pe 
36.78 
35015 1 
27.67 3 
26.31 9 
38.00 0 
27.64 6 
4344 2 10261 
38.26 38. 98.3 
33684 £258 | FIO 
23.82 88.1; | 9 62e. 
34094 8 | 85.7 
35.18 | £3.3 $152 
33.60 38.4 | 88.1 
| 
27803 ki.2) pbb 
| 
22533 27.2) | ycbes 
Aieeo 41 gk.2) of 9398 
20.23 DH ot 1,340 
28.02 | 4305 O404 
36.08 4203) {i850 
H 
| : 
: 


eee heer 


of the 
De Ae 


433 


A34 


County 


Table 21 


NET INCOME PER FARM WORKER, NORTH CAROLINA, 1939 


' Rank |ilet Income Pan = seen 
| Cash Farn Worker 


County 
income 


Net Income Per 
__Farm Worker 


Alamance 
Alexander 
Alleghany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery 
Beaufort 
Bertie 
Bladen 
Brunswick 
Buncombe 
Burke 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Cartéret 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Chatham 
Cherokee 
Chowan 
Clay’ 
Clevéland 
Coluhbus - 
Craven 
Cumberland 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durham 
Edgecombe 
Forsyth 
Franklin 
Gaston 
Gates 
Graham 
Granville 
Greene 
Guilford 
Halifax 
Harnett 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Hertford 
Hoke 

Hyde 
Iredell 
Jackson 
Johnston 


Source: 


| Madison 


1 Mitenell 


McDowell 
Macon 


Martin 
Mecklenburg 


Montgonery 
Moore 

Nash 

New Hanover 
Northampton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pamlico 
Pasquotank 
Pender 
Perquimans 
Person 
PLGL 

Polk 
Randolph 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Rockinghan 
Rowan 
Rutherford 
Sampson 
Scotland — 
Stanly 
Stokes 
Surry 
Swain 
Transylvania 
Tyrrell 
Union 
Vance 
Wake 
Warren 
Washington 
Vatauga 
Wayne 
Wilkes 
Wilson 
Yadkin 
Yancey 


STATE 


Medical Care Services in North Carolina, Progress Report RS-4, 


North Carolina State College, 


Table 22 se 


FARI] INCOME AND RURAL LEVEL OF LIVING, NORTH CAROLINA 


Producti Estimated ES” SA RRO UNE OT EERE I PE PENS 
Per ob ta Gross Farm - Production sea Nei 
Doliars Per County Per Farm [77°58 Farm 


1939 Dollars Per 


Parma 144 Farm 1944, 


a 


Alamance ao oe ‘s 
Alexander ; as | way a ee vey TTT 
Alleghany 453 1,232 Lenoir | ee ae 
Anson 626 2,027 |Lincoln - is Aes 
Ashe 375 1,014 Macon ce ae 
avery 507 | 052 Madison pe hE: 
Beaufort Lic yak 35341 Martin : f a 
Bertie 1,121 | 2,683 | McDowell 1,771 a 
Bladen CSL | 2,144 | Mecklenburg fad A 
Brunswick Tl | 1,74] | titschell fi 401 ifs 
Buncombe poe 4) tale Montronery fee ri 
Burke Ae Pee 1,330 Moore oF 2°38 
Cabarrus 605 | 1,899 |Nash es ar 
Caldwell 376 | 1,087 |iew Hanover ee SR 
Camden ad Vee ee a Gert Gas OL, ie 
Carteret 7,099 1,533 | Onclow 06 5 
Caswell 961 Py del Sines | oe ee 
Catawba 653 1,686 Detiean 1 nt rae hs 
Chathan 691 Sod “i Pasitotank aoe Baber 
Cherokee 328 "912 eae ae se 
Chowan 1,447 3,607 i aaa i 079 ye 
Clay A007) 1,007, °°) Pers 1,06 pe 
Cleveland 952 | 22113 {Pitt ee i 
Columbus 1,096 | 2060 Polk "16 ee 
Craven 1,230 | 3,120 |Randolph 19 L485 
Cumberland ars | 1,986 Richmond aA 30: 
Currituck Robegon uk Pe tae 
Dare Age SAS Oe 5710 
Davidson | eae nor, an ; Dae 
Davie {ove od fi : 51 
Duolin San nson a 086 oe 
Durham int tend 9 ae 
Edgecombe tanly ép3 V6 
Forsyth BiGhas ae ee 
Franklin sree Aa, adi 
Gaston Swain 517 2 
Gates Transylvania 497 it 
Grahan ieee cL 1,040 a 
Granville Union 748 29 
Greene Vance 207 oe 
Guilford Valk ee 69 se 
Halifax Warren 89 ae 
ae, Washington 1,104 meer 
way eele) atauc 7 
Henderson epoca 1 te ae 
Hertford ililkes 306 see 
Hoke Wi 5 
iva fain == | esa | Baas 
Iredell Yancey re 
Jackson saan 


Johnston STATE 94,3 2 


A36 


Continued 


Notes: 


Source: 


Column two covers all farm products sold and the value of all 
products consumed in the farm household. -Column three represents 
estimated gross farm dollars plus Government benefits, but it 
does not include products consumed in the household; chus, the two 
columns do not revresent comparable datas . 

Production Per Farm = U. S. Census, 1940, Acriculture, Vol. II, 
Part Re 
Estimated Gross Farm Dollars Per Farm = Gross farm dollars as 
reported in Sales Management, May 15, 1945, ppe 270-275, divided 
by number of farms in 1945 as reported in North Carolina Agricul-= 
tural Statistics, North Carolina Crop Reporting Service, Raleigh, 
Noe S53, 19456 


A37 
Table 23 3 


INCOME BY MARITAL STATUS AND BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 
BIGHTEEN YaiarS OF AGE, SY RACH, NORTH CAROLINA, 1939 


flarital Status ond ic tumber  niber |. Per Cent of [,,... | Median | 

of Children, by Race (Fanil Lies | peg Urban & Rural beg Income Per 

Reporting No Other maret ; ay [ontlazen| * Non-farm: ane Consuner 
- Unit 


than Salaries and War _Fanilies _ 


Male Head 


Married, Wifé: Present 


‘No Children Under 16 Thed, $1, 360 $553 
‘1 Child Under 16 10.6 1,260 426 
2 Children Under 16 Teh be Bs 3 

3 or More Children Under 18 ae 6.5 1,104) 243 
Other Marital Status 
lo Children Under 16 See pie 976| 581 
1 Child Under 16 | 1,120 {s 1,070 491 
2 Children Under 16 1,240 obi PS A 455 
3 or More Children Under 18 1,958 ge 1,000 269 
Female Head | 
No Children Under 16 | - 200” 917 LAA. 
1 Child Under 1& a 1,0 S84 34.3 
2 Children Under 1& Ry aa ° SG 660 St 
3 or More Children Under 18! 10,650 6 768 185 
Negro he a 
Male Head | 
Married, Wife Present | | 
- No Children Under 18 Led 711 204, 
1 Child Under 18 | 6,560] 1.9 670 223 
2 Children Under 18 14,160} i135 613 174 
3 or More Childveh Under 18} 66,776 Cres 685 143 
Other Marital Status | 
No Children Under’ 18 | - le2 390 Rak, 
1 Child Under 18 — 15240| 3 O45 oS | 
2 Children Under 18 1,120 ak 406 18 
3 or More Children Under 16 45305 saan ee eu. 164 
Female Head 
No Children Under 138 - 1.9 370 171 
1 Child Under 18 3,720 8 GEN 167 
2 Children Under 16 4,680 Pe 4] 131 
3 or More Children Under 18} 16,213 08 ALT 100 


ee ee eee ee ce 
Source: Materials especially prepared in the the Federal Secuz wity “Agency for 
the North Carolina Study e 
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“! Table 24 


COMPARISON OF SIZE OF SELECTED CITIES TO COST OF LIVING, JUNE 1943, AND 
RELATIVE DIFFERENCE IN COST FOR EJUIVALENT GOODS, MARCH 1945 _ 

a yu= | Maintenance — 

Cost of Livan 9 


Relative Difference in- ; 
Cost of Equivalent Goods 


1940 |Family of Four, (lah ne sohs De De Co = 300) 
in 000)} June 15, 1943 March | 1 


New York 7 454 $1,916 


Chicago 3,397 1,779 
Philadelphia 15931 1,636 

Detroit 1,623 1,798 | 
Los Angeles =| 1,504 taeee 
Cleveland 878 1,764 | 
Baltimore S59 1,041 
St. Louis | S16 1,703 
Boston _ 3 rage 1,717 i 
Pittsburgh 672 1.69%, 

Washington —_ 663 1,809 

San Francisco: — 635 1,807 99.9 
Milwaukee 587 1,686 De eivat 
Buffalo | 5°76 - 1,633 ; esis ay 
New Orleans A495 1,595 6302 | 
Minneapolis — 492 1,704 2) he ee 
Cincinnati - 4.56 1,667 O2at 
“Indianapolis - 387 1,621 89.6 
Houston 385 1,52 87.65 3 
Seattle 368 net Ai 9406 a 
Denver B28 £5594, SSe1 | 
Portland, Ores 305 1,687 eer y ame 
Atlanta | 302 1,641 9067 | 
Memphis - : 293 1,635 90.4 
Birminghan — 268 1,590 57.9 
Richmond 193 1,625 89.66 
Jacksonville 173 Lane 91.3 
Norfolk WA, 1,696 Taek 
Scranton 140 1,671 ak 
Mobile. 19 1,497 | 6227 


Source: Statistical Abstr act of the United States, 1944-1945, pp. 10-113 
"Westineted Intercity Differences in Cost of Living," June 15, 19433 
and "Relative Differentes in the Cost of Equivalent Goods y Rents, 

and Services in 31 Large Cities, March 1945," Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, De Ce 
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Table 25 


PRIVATE INCOME FROM # TAGES OR SALARIES AND DENEFITS AND GRANTS SUPPLEMENTING 
PRIVATE ‘IN ICOME, UNITED STATES AND NORTH CAROLINA 


Z F aiily 


Comaosition 


AGULE 
Muivalent 
Unit Income 


Alle G 


Children in 
Recipient 
Families 


(Ne Go) 


Annual Amt 
dave. Incone 


or-Grant-|- _(N, Ce). 
Us Sete C. oni Children 


Classification 


Median Private 
Income From 
Wages or 
Salaries 1939 2040 Leon 


Unemployment Con- 


pensation 1941 5751 306) 2.40 550 100,000 - 97 
OASI Survivors 
Benefits (Family oe 
Group 1940) L971 402] 1.00 17h, 73d, 215 
£DC 1942 (Avs (No 
Other Income) ~ | 276] 1.79 2.98 - 72 
ADC General 
Average 1941 396| 201 - - 23,716 ~ 
General Assistance 
No Other Income 
1942 - | 136] 1,30 1et0 - 62 


General Average 
January 1941 302 


OS RC re — ee ee . 


Source: Materials “especially “prepared “in the Federal S Security Agency for 
the North Carolina Study e 
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Table 26 


CHIID-CARING INSTITUTIONS, CAPACITY, AND NUMBER UNDER CARE, 
NORTH CAROLINA, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


eid 


___ Institution \CapacitylNo. Under Care 


eine Oe Ns ee ae et ee PR te ere ee 


Long=-Time Care 3,973 35254 
Alexender Home 38 36 
flexander Schools, Inc. . 250 264 
Avpalachian School 30 27 
Baptist Or»shanage crud 

Mills Home 399 

Kennedy Home 140 

Catholic Orphanage 180 61 
Children's Home, Inc. ~ 415 412 
Children's Home of NeCedeOeUAelile 230 ad Be 
Christian Orohanage 150 e he 
Church of God Orphanage — 15 25 
Colored Orshanage of Ne. Co 200 122 
Eliada Orghanage 215 66 
Falcon Orphanage 100 tt 
Freewill Baptist Orohanage és 73 
Grancfatner Orohan's Home 93 8 
Ie 0. O. F. Home 150 35 
Memorial Industrial School 90 62% 
Methodist Orohanage 300 276 
Mountain Orohanage 65 41. 
Nazareth Orohans Home 60 53 
Oxford Orphanage 308 303 
Presbyterian Orphans Home 320 207 
Pythian Home 65 34, 
-Robeson County Indian Orphanage 10 4 
Sipes Orchard Home 22 7% 
South Mountain Institute 53 26 
Thompson Orohanage . 100 76 
Short-Time Care 78 69 
Buncombe County Children's Home 15 12 
Fannie Y, Bickett Home 18 15 
Wright Refuge 4 
TOTAL | 4,051 3,310 


Estimated; no reporte 
Source: North Carolina Board of Public Welfare, 


Table 27 


CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENTS, POPULATION AND 


CAPACITY, NORTH CAROLINA, APRIL 1946 
Type Persons | 
x} Admitted 


Annual Per 


Name of Institution 


Dobbs Farm 


$1130.40 


White girls | 
over 16 | 


Eastern Carolina 
Training School 


411.12 White boys 


under 20 


Jackson Training 
School 


White boys 
under 16 


166029 


Morrison Training 
School 169 210 


473673 Negro boys 


. under 16 
Samarcand Manor 167 200 4.75268 White girls 
\ under 16 
State Training School 16 50 632292 Negro girls 
for Negro Girls under 16 


* Both Morrison Training School and Samarcand Manor have their present 


capacity temporarily reduced to 175 due to local plant deterioration . 


problems. 

*x* hnnual rate based on costs for first eight months of present fiscal 
year (July 1945 through February 1946). 

Source: Data suoplied by Commissioner of Correctionse 


SAL 


Table 28 


TREND IN POPULATION OF JUVENILE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1932-1946 


Yeari Jane : Fede = [Are | May June ‘uly lAuc.Bept. | Oct. Dec. j|Ave. 


1932| 958} 949} 956} 944; 960} 980} 9861 976) 963}; 9651 995]1,030] 972. 
1,047 |1,055 [1,047 11,059 |1,061 1,035 1,060 12,041) 1,048 [1,054 [1,06211,066 1,053 

1 4063 /1,037 {1,018 }1,028 | 994} 972) 936] 919] 940] 955 ]1,001 
| 9651 964} 975} 969} 9691 913} 881] 893] 909] 953] 942 
S97| S92} 880} 843! 8591 865] 9171 940] S92 
9421 9391 S44} 915! S79] 875} 8751 S981 917 
916| 918} 901} 866} 866] 897] S92} 920] 902 
970} 952 | 941] 918! 905} 906} 933} 948} 940 
936} 899] 8941 842] 8371 852] 8741 899} 899 
923} 930] 923] 8 S00] S11} 828] 866]. 878 
$73| 8521 S48} 788} 774) 7591 7721 774) 825 
793} 754.1772) 770} 756) 765] 794) 8141-781 
7981 769} 7621 741) 694) 677] 716 7411 766 
S45] 827} 807] SO7| 789] 740] 7661 789} 769 
785| 793 | 7641 742) 722) 710} 721} 740] 759 


1933 


= ee ee ee eee 
orenaranennace amen 


912} 902 | S96} 866] S47) S46] S66] ssgl - 


Note: Does not include vopulation in the institution for Negro girls. 
: Since it was operating only part of the time, inclusion of. that - 

: population would give a false impression of the trend. 

Source: North Carolina Board of Public Welfare. 


{ A43 
Table 29 


MATERNITY aig ee RENDERED BY LOCAL HEALTH DEP/ARTMENTS,* NORTH CAROLINA, 
JULY 1, 1942 - JUNE 30, 1944 


Total 
26 344 
31,819 


Cases Admitted to Antepartum Medical Service 


Cases Admitted to Antepartum Nursing Service. 


Visits by Antepartum Cases to Medical Conference 


59,133 


Visits by Antepartum Cases to rrivate Physicians 3,643 


46,805 


Field Nursing Visits to Antepartum Cases 


Office Nursing Visits by Antepartum Cases 35,099 
Cases Attended by Nurses for Delivery Service 631 
’ Cases.Given Postpartum Medical #xamination 5 421 


Cases Given Postpartum Exam by rrivate Physician 1,249 


Cases Admitted to Postpartum Nursing Service 23,164 


Nursing Visits to Postpartum Cases 


AS 5347 
Contraceptive Admissions 65137 
Contracentive Visits Ae pod 
“Wideives Registered for Formal Instruction** 2,102 
Midwife Meetings | 710 
3734 


10,982 


Attendance at Meetings 

Visits for Midwife Supervision 
Other 1,754 
Public Lectures and Talks t.2 
Attendance 


Enrollment in Maternity Classes 


Attendance 


* In the 8& counties and 5 cities operating full-tine > health services on June 


ponte: Thirtieth Digan al Report of the North Carolina State Board of Hast ths 


ee ES SS | TT 


July 1, 1942 - dune 30, 1944, p. 167. 


Table 30 


INFANT AND PRESCHOOL HYGIENE SERVICES RENDERED BY LOCAL HEALTH DEPARTMENTS, * 
NORTH CAROLINA, JULY 1, 1942 - JUNE 30, maa 


Types of Services 
Infant Hygiene 


Vanriin ie Admitted to Medical Service 22,518 7,672 14,846 


Individuals Admitted to Nursing Service } 48,988 | 21,767 27,221 
Visits to Medical Conferences 52,029 | 18,967 33,062 
Visits to Private Physicians Me ae iy i 1,499 634 
Field Nursing Visits 107,721 | 52,334 55 5387 
Office Nursing Visits ents An 5711 7,000 |: 14,711 


Other ) 282 162 220 
Preschool Hygiene 


Individuals Admitted to Medical Service 55,061 | 42,447 | 12,614 


Individuals Admitted to Nursing Service | 48,271 | 28,606 |. 19,665 
Visits to Medical Conferences Vag oly t SOLE 20,318 
Visits to Private Physicians 780 
Field Nursing Visits 30,068 
Office Nursing Visits. 95282 
Inspections Dentists or Dental Hygienists 618 
Prophylaxis Dentists or Dental Hygienists 380 
Other 1,332 
Public Lectures and Talks 155 
Attendance 1,347 
Enrollment in Infant & Preschool Classes 720 
Attendance 45833 


* In the 83 counties and 5 cities operating full-time health services on 
June 30, 1944. : ; Ree iy 
Source: Thirtieth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, » 
July 1, 1942 - June 30, 1944, p. 167. 


AAS 


Table 31 


SCHOOL HYGIENE SERVICES RENDERED BY LOCAL HEALTH DEPARTMENTS , * NORTH CAROLINA, 


Types of Types of Services Total E 
Inspections by Sister 
Examinations by Pliyeiciand 135,440 
Examinations by Physicians with Parents Present 14,963 

; 


Individuals Admitted to Nursing Service 53898 


Field Nursing Visits 


Office Nursing Visits 33,836 | 27,266 | © 6,570 
Ins pections Dentists or Dental Hygienists 196 177 | S27 ee 68,453 
Prophylaxis Dentists or Dental Hygienists 1GLo0e. tulels 595 59,827 
Other | 77,790 | 57, iss | 20,785 
Public Lectures and Talks | S2r0/ | iyi b 597. 
Attendance 146 ,875 45430 39, AA5: 
Classroom Health Talks | 18,974 145348 an 49626 
Attendance | 516,430 


JULY 1, 1942 - JUNE 30, 1944 


or Nurses | 763,504 | 503,578.) 259,926" 
119,284 | 19,156 
11,971 | 2,992 


44,010 | - 9,888 


SRE AE aE EE EIS I TT EN AE Ag CE Nk cB a tts a a le Tas allt I em es ae — 


| 

| 

| 

ve | 
57,903 46,006 |- 11,897. 

| 

2 

| 

| 

| 


379,417 | 137, 013 | 


* In the 88 comties and 5 cities operating full-time health sérvices on ° 


June 30, 194A. 
Sources: :: 


EPOR™ OS SHE BOTS 2arowine eters scare & 


Thirtieth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Boar £ Health, 


July 1, 1942 - June 30, 1944, pe 167. 


ALO 


Ta ‘ble 32 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL SERVICES RENDERED BY LOCAL HBALII DEPARTUENTS, * 
NORTH CAROLINA, JULY 1,,1942 - JUNE 30, 9h a 


nes of Borvices 
Field Nursing Services 
Number Persons Served 


Number Field Visits Because of: | 


Diphtheria 54229 
Typhoid Fever and Peratyphoid Fever Le daat 
Scarlet Fever . S,049 
Smallpox CERES a 136 
Measles 26,792 
Whooping Cough aut ¢ i pinoeeys ae whee fb 
iiscellaneous Diseases ' 12,493 
Epidemiological Investigative Visits 7,261 


Admissions to Hospitals ~ 


Diphtheria 395 
Scarlet Fever hig" 
ee. UDC i 24 


Other Diseases 


| 
Typhoid Fever and Paratyphoid Fever 102 
OF GB : 
inmunizations Given ae 


Smallpox a3 is | 

Diphtheria - under 1 yoar of age 29,198 By Bre ly PAB) bas 9 76 
Diphtheria - 1 through 4 years a) 2435567. . - -27,5578- 4 - 15,989 
Diphtheria - 5 years and over -.- - 75 410 48,429 26,981 


Typhoid TFever 
Other Immunizations 


434,090 | 287,782 | 146,308 
22,811 | 15,900} 6,911 


* In the 88 counties and 5 cities operating full-time hcalth services on 
June 30, 1944-6 


199,680 | 132,741 | 66,939 |. 


source s Thirtioth Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Board of Health, 


July Dg 192.2 i June 30, 1 30, 1944, De 166. 


Table 33 


CAUSES OF DEATHS OF PERSONS UNDER TWENTY YEARS, ANNUAL AVERAGE 
THREE-YEAR PERIOD, NORTH CAROLINA, 1943-1945 


Causes Ave. No. Yrl 
en ee ot peiasinnbamn 


Per Gent of Total Deaths 


Prematurity . ppc EE i ng RBS IES ater es 
“Pneumonia Phd cosit 5.3068 noe 12,8. 
teritis and Dysentery | ‘486 $41 
SAngond tal Me Ptorua ti ona Begs pars wo) 6.0 
Birth Injuries ae ay Rees sae 
- | Motor Vehicle Aecidenta 185, 341 
Influenza — : baa 156 26 
paper tai Debi latyt f] |. #339 2.0 


Whooving Cough 
Circulatory Diseases 


Tuberculosis 


Accidental Drowning 


Cancer 


Accidental ‘Suffocation | Th 


Diphtheria 56. 
Accidental Burns | +53 
Diseases of eee 13 
Appendicitis 35 
Nephritis i, , 
Firearm Accidénts moose. $i 


Total for Named Causes 4,268 


All Other Causes 1,741 
TOTAL 6 ,009 


Note: All causes named which had as much as e5 per cent of the 
total causese 
Source: North Carolina Board of Health. 


AAT 


ALS 


Table 34 


RANK OF LEADING COMMON CAUSES OF DEATHS AMONG CHILDREN, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1943-1945 


Cause Inder 1 Y¥x.| 1-4 Years 1-9 Years [10-14 Years 15-19 Years 
of plnicel Necroghite!NecrolWhite}NegrolWwhitel Nesroliwhite|Negro 
Death _ Mi Fl Mt FIL MiF[| M} Fi MUFI Mi F Fi] Mi Fi MIF 
Pneumonia 20-3212) LE Lt 1 ah 2:6) atedale? 1ab 9s) Giana eae 
Circulatory ! 
Diseases 0}10 A131 213: el eon 
Influenza ay Vad eae Cara Bie gS) 7 7 10 
Motor Vehicle 
Accidents “eV ALO BIL Fie 2S Re tees 
Accidental | 
Burns D Vee PAG.) ON 8g 5 9 
Cancer rik» BS fe Bik 615110! 8 
Diphtheria 2113) 6191444 tn | 
{ 
Whooping 
Cough 9} 7110; 8] 8 
Tuberculosis 4 1 fy EV 
Nephritis & £110.17 1.7 
Appendicitis 2 Oat. i 
Acute Rheumatic 649 13 @) 


Fever 


Note: The leading causes of deaths vary by age groupse The number entered 
in the colum is the rank among the first ten causes for that svecific 
age, race, ana sex for the three-year average of 1943 through 1945. 
Source: North Carolina Board of Health. 


a 


Table 35 


STATE PARKS AND RECREATIONAL AREAS OFFERING (AJOR RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN, NORTH CAROLINA , ae 516 


ee ee ee eee - -~ 


ot ee me aad & 
Gi © ° u o © 5 ° EB 4 uy 
pin eS S13 1S 418 | Sel wigs 
Sh iia ws mol. 3 ei BS Oe BE Pips 
Recreational He} OO}; S | a tft Pet Fo her 
oy © q n =| » > a 
Uses oe SP MPP ft 1 oO 1:e P) olga 
og Pt & ao s eo) p 0) a sed 
 h: Ff 0 q ce) u q Ay no 1ocd 
oO | fy @ ae: ba = S eS 
iy tr} on Ke) “A a 
a) y | | top) 
Swimming and Bath Housel nfin dinjadada 1 
Boating Boater my aa pa n {lin 
Fishing Bees a) Beep Qs ten Wd ee 
Camping In jm jn: fin [a 2 EF oid pe) 3) 
Organized Grovp Camping} — Ae) RG MR as A a In 
Hiking Trails ‘In fin [| n- fin jn In 
Nature Study : Doth, fore batingr tha Eh ee Bags PR 
Sightseeing AES Oy lees rs aga Be a | a a 
Picnicking suns Wins ters jin in if n'jon | 
Housekeeping Cabins nh jn.jn af | 


Note: Jones Lake is for use by Tastoes. “only : “Grabtpee Creek is used 
by both races. Swimming is available only for group camping 
at Crabtree Creek and Singletary Lake 

* Now in posséssion of Ue S. Army and not CES ee ror State use 

until 19 Ale : 

Key to Letters: a = available; 1 = limited use only; n = needed and 

contemplated development when funds are available. . 

Source: Superintendentof State Parks. 


AAO 


A50 


- 


Source: 


Table 36 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXPENDITURES, CIRCULATION, AND LIBRARIANS 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1944-1945 


ee ree ie ae en re ee 


Library Expenditures* 
Elementary 
High 


Library: Expenditures per Pupil © 
Elementary oe ee 
High 


Amount Spent for Books and Magazines 
per Pupil . 
Elementary 
High 


Total Book Circulation 
Elementary 
High 


Average Circulation per Pupil 
Elementary 
High 


Number Schools with Full-Time Librarians . 


with some Library Training 
Elementary 
High 


Number Schools with Part-Time Librarians 
with some Library Training 

Elementary 

High 


Number Schools with Teacher-Librarians 
with no Library Training 

Elementary 

High 


included in these figures. 


14029 
12.25 
21.78 


121 
23 
93 


614 
288 
326 


362 
425 
437 


Total 
$443 5200 


224,706 
218,494 


9,838,935 
6,623,478 
3,215,457 


Waite 


$368,521 - 


188 ,'709 
179,612 


$ 67 
oA, 
1.53 


@ 059 
039 
1.34 


6,471,240 
5,821,575 
2,649,665 


15.37 
13.43 
22.52 


State School Facts, Vol. XVIII, No. 10, July 1946. 


Nerro 


$74,679 
35,997 
38,682 


9 054 
034 
1.29 


1,367,695 
801,903 
565,792 


% 97 
7.48 
18.89 
30 
al 


* Galaries of librarians, which are charged to Instructional Service, are not 


A5L 
4 Table oT. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES, NORTH CAROLINA 5 194419465 


4 Boe 7M ran OGE SABE, BR Per 
E : Circula- Total ‘Local County Capita 
Libraries | Volunies tion § Expendi~ | anpropria- |Appropria- |. Expendi- 
tures 4 tions ‘_tions ture 
County 
Alamance B 20,438, 146,830] $ 32; ate $- 4,250 2,650 $ 258 
Alexander * - au oo. - is 
Alleghany 2,007 11,502 3,374 ~ 616 40 
Anson B 54226 41,478 5,748 413 1,500 20 
Ashe 3,380! <40,957 2,277 - _ 336 BE Ts 
Avery * - - - - ; rh 
Beaufort B a a 8 165 1,200 . a 
Bertie B57] * 12,062))) -4,111 430 “900 : eae 
Bladen 3,246 34.5420 4,013 960 2 500 4 wh 
Brunswick * * ~ - _ - - ~ 
Buncombe BC 41,840] 261,545] 31,163 24,745 5,000 229 
Burke B 22,680] 141,202] 20,305 1,375 1,620 52 
Cabarrus B POM Lie FIL Y | 42,718 4,501 6,050 1 anaes 
Caldwell B 6,968} 93,636] 20,623 1 500 1,800 © 058 
Camden B b b b ” SOP’ b 
Carteret B 7,326| 30,23 3,396 200 ce eg 
Caswell B Cc C C - bees Ai Cc 
Catawba B A985) ° 25291 3,828 .. 1,000 1,000 10 
Chatham 6,204] - 29,113 3,808 4,00 500 | =o BS 
Cherokee B 8 € e 1,500 1,500 e 
Chowan 5,370] ° 15,005 3,921 480 110% “39 
Clay B e e 1 SOS - aN a e 
Cleveland B 11,588] 67,6721 °5,750 1,300 1,250 | 09 
Columbus * - =! bah re Sirs: - - - 
Craven 14,030 1.35915 8,356 1.,510 1, 330 | 026 
Cumberland B 15,191} 107,280] 12,252 5175 3975 be aaa 
Currituck 3,376 e374 te 390 - 500 035 
Dare 7,003 13,769 yeah. - ee, O40 70 
Davidson B 44,970} .328,466| 20,94. - - 18,320 39 
Davie a 0508 ta, oOo 3,715 250 S70 2h 
Duplin 3,299 20,496 2,770 -— wh26 206 
Durham B C 52.209 151,485 A1,485 23,499 13,216 ms i 
Edgecombe B 12,004) 99,28 7,999 2,250 3,684 | 2 
Forsyth C 4,319] 127,952] 19,530 VE 130 2,400 015 
Franklin 43243 20,789 5,005 700 967 Pa 
Gaston BC 36,420} 216,121] ‘19,198 4,200 9,300 salina 
Gates 2,800 6,635 4546 * 300 if 
- Graham B e e- e0 - is e 
Granville B 13,197 55,564 &, 937 - 5400 © 30 
Greene 5,6781 23,983 2,387 120 600 odie 
Guilford BC 55,041] 3445200] £34,256 23,290 6,000 029 
Halifax 10,350] 24,189] °10,536 1,439 2,985 te) 
Harnett B 5,173 32,560 7,754. 630 2,400 : wld 
Haywood 6,515 29,507 5650 900 1,999 218 
' Henderson * * - - ae - ae oS - 
Hertford B N 14,319 56,798 59124 78 900 026 
Hoke 4,264] 15,833 2,725 200 4,00 - 18 
Hyde B a aoe teat ~ 1,200 


152 


So eae ae ae 
: f |Circula- ‘Total | “Local : County 
libraries Vet ey _. tion Expendi= }Appropria- |Appropria- - 
a; gee el. sures tions |: tions 
Iredell B 4,766| : 38,220] $ 35553 - 2 Lor ee ee 
Jackson B d eat :d $ 120 600 sent: FE: 
Johnston B 13,908] :116,509] 13,668 3,590 5,000. par 
Jones * mbt GW Mi | ro a meg ~ 
Lee By DOD Sh 10g 55134 200 2,375 26 
Lenoir B 17,733) °° 69,0401’ 10,101 3,500 3,000 ay: 
Lincoln * * ~ os - - - = 
Macon B d d d 200 500 . a 
Madison * = *: x my yeas 5S — 
Martin B a a a 260 1,500 a 
McDowell B 5,291) 41,425 pine gee: 592 a e900 18 
Mecklenburg BC 95,663} 384,708 68,099 ~ 66,606 ee! 
Mitchell * - - - - - _ 
Montgomery * * ~ 4 > = + or 
Moore 25,166] 14,920 hy 784 300 2,000 15 
Nash 2,319} ©232,727 3,525 1,60 1,440 208 
New Hanover B , 42,894) 158,793 17,847 79296 45032 037 
Northampton 459731 10,520 4,666 300 900 «16 
Onslow *. 8,641| © 26,926 4,252 ZOO 1,500 723 
Orange B + 10,562 22923 49238 400 1,075 018 
| Pamlico * - - - = Shoe eo - 
Pasquotank B. b b b 1,200 a yse\e) bd 
Pender 3,039 5436 2908 325 600 216 
Perquimans 335992 14,206 3,497 200 600 035 
Person B c eC c 500 1,466 C 
Pitt 22,865] 100,955} 12,763 5 530 3,000 220 
Polk * * - - - - - = 
Randoloh B 17,916] 112,392] 13,666 1,750 2,962 230 
Richmond * * ; Pre ae a ~ = 
Robeson * * - - - - ~ os 
Rockingham B £5,230) “59,045 TF 22208 2g135 16,145 038 
Rowan 13,127] 93,658}: 10,767 3,500 3,150 ol5 
Rutherford B 16,4431 76,554| 10,726 2,100 4,000 poe 
Sampson: 6,015} 22,887 Scly 500 1,000 07 
Scotland B 3,513] 63,030 ects 1,400 3,600 032 
Stanly 18,571} 65,302 8,183 2,160 3,440 or 
Stokes * - = - - “ neh 
Surry * * - - ~ - ~ - 
Swain B d d mig.42 360 300 ad 
Transylvania 3,794 ae Pe he st 3 854. 250 250 Pilg hs 
Tyrrell 25926 21,933 2 300 120 360 eA2 
Union B 11,289 69,102 7 582 “550 3,300 el9 
Vance 16,658 57 5633 9,776 3,000 3,000 e328 
Wake BC: 52,408} 215,396 28,791 13,479 10,468 026 
Warren B 18,688 49,680 7,661 620 ga ty 033. 
Washington 3,8 FSF 3,162 360 480 025 
Watauga 3,289] ~145988 2,fal 450 500 eld 
Wayne B 19,031 64,720 10,462 3,800 3,483 eL7 
Wilkes 45576 21,750 3,528 300 340 008 
Wilson B 18,142} 109,621] 13,654 hy725 4725 ey 
Yadkin * . - - - - - aS 
Yancey 4.33 924 1,568 - 300 209 


_—<—" 


finances 


a ne 


: ‘ Circula= “Total Local County 
en hae Volumes . tion Expendi=  }Appropria- }Appropria- 
ached a: nel gee ONES 31.7 bhones > to Mone 
City and Town . eh eae ta Bane 2 
Biscoe L449 2,397) $ par me | ea Hh rN $ 285 
Black Mountain 6,925 12, 366 1,050 654. $ 200 023 
Canton — 3,766 8,080 25259 1,920 - oA 
Elkin 25264 4,569 770 600. - 028 
Fairmont 761 5 9287]. 394, 24,0 - 019 
Hamlet 5,088} 13,475 3,812 3,600 - 37h, 
Hendersonville 7,041 OT haa. “Stag tee 1,242. - 032 
Hickory 225515] 95,221] “11,228 9,000 ~ iz 
High Point 22,410} 93,394 14,990 13,760 - 038 
Kannapolis 6,350 25546 45932 - - 038 
Lincelnton 5 609 apo 594 ‘250 250 3 
Lumberton 3,194 3,016 1,204 1,000. - 220 
Maxton 2,022 2,739 aie 2 on - 022 
Mooresville 6,689 21,088 35244 450 750 AS 
Morehead City 3,140 12,500 160 ab 8 - Pe 
Mount Airy 11,178 9,765 5 224, 224,00 - 033 
Rocky. Mount 25,489| 57,294) 10,054 7,200 io 39 
Rowland 29330 2 940 710. 5 201 - ofl 
Southport 3,943 352 66 60 ae 203 
Statesville. 145755} 555314 5 5629 3450 1,200 48 
Troy 15635 1,030 222 132 ee 
Tryon 10,471 13,569 3,666 - - 
Washington 6,478 23 785) 2h NT {665 1,800 - 
Weldon 53380; 7,970 3,448 1,963 “ 
Williamston 1,399 134,09 244s 600 - 
Total 1,326, 341/6,211,314] $864,602 ¢ $243,960. | .$277,505 
Negrox** | 
Asheville 5702| 11,010] $ 2,300. |. $ 2,300 - 
Charlotte 8,457 48,863 6,53 = § - 6,535 
Concord 565} = 4,990 Boat 600 - 
Durham 14,792| 26,4571 19,098 9,980 6,044 
Edenton 1,270 5 390 740. 180 - 110 
Fayetteville 25504 §,918 772. A22 ar Pe Are 
Gastonia ' 4,413 29,922 1,236 700 - 
Gatesville See Winton - - os - 
Goldsboro ARN S702 555 24,0 > 
Greensboro 10 ,626 19,934 baht 5d 45475 - 
Greenville 1,020 =f eye) Levi 900 ~ 
Henderson 2,180 21,6 598. 579 - 
Hickory 1,836 9,560] ~ SLL 678 ~ 
High Point 1,426 a9 302 - = = 
Hillsboro 77h, 800 371 - - 
Kinston 2,817 9,645 1,082 600 194, 
Leaksville 5 9 LAY 15 9 075 a ) 160 ite ve 
Lenoir 928 25504 263 - 180 


154, 


Dp eabw 


oe ee ee ee 


oO 


* 


Lexington $ 656 
Manteo - 

Morganton 508 
New Bern 530 
Oxford 1,507 
Raleigh 7,698 
Roxboro 375 
Salisbury 3,659 
Sanford 589 
Smithfield 120 
Tarboro 1,194 
Thomasville 639 
Warrenton * be he 7s 
Washington e205 
Weldon 348 
Wilmington F200 
Wilson 1,779 
Winston-Salen _ 

Winton 1,620 


Total 
_sExpendi- 
tures 


Libraries - 


Bookmobile overating in country. 


Children's rooms with children's librarians in charge. 


o) 


Bookmobile for Nesroes only. 

The Beavfort- Hyde-Martin Countics Regional Library had 14,099 volunes and a- 
total circulation of &6,790 volumes , of which 12 per cent were adult nonsfSGRaeis 
The total exvenditures were $10,691.68, or $618 per capita. 

The Caemden=-Pasquotank Counties Regional Library had 18,552 volumes and a tel . 
circulation of 80, 07% volumes, of which 10 per cent were adult. non-fiction. The 
total ex Jondbtures were $6,964.63, or $26, per capitae 
The Caswell-Person Counties Regional Library had 11,967 volumes and a total . 
circulation of 75,150 volunes, of which 10 per cent were adult non-fictione 

The total exnenditures were BO 54756 64, or S14 ver capita. 

The Fontana Regional Library (Jackson, Macon, Swain Counties) had 25,206 véluties 
and a total circulation of 125,918 volumes, of which a per cent were aditty non= 
fiction. The total expenditures were $11,898.02, or $.25 per capita. ° Bo 

The Nantahala Regional Library (Cherokee, . Clay», ae Counties) had ’ 24,280 

volumes and a tatal circulation of 124,735 volumes, ‘of which 29 por cole ena 

adult non-fiction. The total eebendeeurns wore $19,291.54, or $60 per capitae. 

No public library. ae e ‘ Sera 


** See city and town libraries. . | . . 
*** Figures included in total. =: “ : Ih: nt ie 
Note: Total expenditures. include money from scurces other than State, county, ‘ana 


local appropriations... ) | j 


Source: Library Comiis sion of No: “th Caz A ws 


Table 38 A593 


RANK IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, SELECTED STATES AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1940-1944 


Need for Education 
Population 
Population Per Square Mile 
Modian Age of Population 
Population Between .5«24 Ser of EBD: 

Composite Rank : ; 

Ability to Pay for Education 
Estimated Per Ca Capita Income of Posulation, 1940 
Assessed Value of Property Subject to. Property Taxes 
Per Capita Gross State Debt 
Per Capita Gross Local Debt 
Savings and Tine Bevosits 
Income Payments to Individuals 
Median Wages Received 
Revenue Per Capita 
Per Capita Costs of Local. Government 
Schools Indebtedness Per Pupil in A.D.A. 

Interest Payments Per Pupil in AeDade 
Composite Rank ; 

State's Effort to Provide Better Schools’ zy 

Percentage o of Teachers who are Male 

Population Per Capita -xpenditure for Schools 

Enrollment Per Capita Expenditure Current Expense . 

Enrollment Per Capita Expenditure Outlay | 

Current Expense Per Pupil Enrolled 

Average Instructional Salary 

School Revenue Per Person 5-17 Years. 

Expenditure Per Pupil in A.D.A. ai 

Average Number of Days School in session 

Per Cent Pupils Transperted 

Anmuai Cost Per Pupil in A.D.A. Current, Expense 


Ble wu pe 


DN 
Cow ! 20 


int 


on A a EE NE. <A RN 


COHOMNEH pa 


~ 


fonstoc! 


ee A a 


ae 
SW HPE EPR Eb 


AS) eo . . a rae) ° ™ ss ;* ~ =e . 
ORNUNNYWEHEND ~I ON xe SPC eee are 


and Interest & 1 
Composite Rank AR ee a 
Drawing and Holding Power of the School ois | he 
Per Cent 25 and Over who Completed No School Srabeeiyes: fre 9 han Sop Any Yom. Bene 9 0) ey 7) Be 8 
Per Cent 25 and Over who Completed 5 Years or Less heehee zi 45116 | 28 
Per Cent 25 and Over who Completed High School ie a> st ae eee okie 
Per Cent 25 and Over who Completed College Se 5b17 b BAAR A eis 
Por Cont 5-24 Attending School 43 | 44 4 46/47) 4 ] 13 
Median Number of Years Completed BS Aha Gt ASE ie ee 
No. Enrolled in High School Per 1,000 Between 14-17 } 27 } 43 | 37/41] 3 9 
Per Cent Mrollment in High School 33 441 1 ZO} 431. 7 2 
Number Pupils in A.D.A. Per Teacher 8S | 28 | 431 36¢ 31 | 23 
Number Days Each Pupil Enrolled Attended 30 | 42 | 13143] 33 | 15 
Ratio Pupils Enrolled to Population 5-17 Years Bs Teen Pe he Om oe Ed te = 5) 
Per Cent Pupils Imrolled Attending Daily 6 8 | 22} 3614 
Composite Rank Se 731? 37 | 44, (ae els 
Composite Ranking on Four Categories Bote 27 CINE Cte 


Source: 


A56 


Table 39 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ABSENT FROM SCHOOL DAILY, BY YEARS, 
. NORTH CAROLINA, 1930-1931 THROUGH 1944- 1945 


School, your 
1931-1932 
1932-1933 


| 
1933-1934 


1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1937-1938 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1942 
1942-1943 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 


Source: North (EE DERE ELST of Public Instructions 
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Table 40 


HIGH SCHOOLS INDICATING PROVISIONS FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 


[Oe 22) 00 a ie et ee ee ee Or te mre ne a er ree te ee e e  ee TS ee ee ee te ee eee ee mene, 


a Units _ 


Guidance Services Offered 


ee ee ener. 


oe ee ee ee ee 


High Schools Reporting 
Cumulative Record 

Tests Given* 

File on Occupational Information 
File on Training Opportunities 
Occupational Courses Civen 
Individual Counseling 

Placement Efforts 


Follow-up 


os. ae stnent of > Public 1 anermlines pate Mimeo: Kaela DD. 330 
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Table 41 


TREND IN TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, NORTH CAROLINA, 1927-1946 


PERE: ou “Day ea ek SES 
Schools F 5. sos Mpa ie Pupils . Total 
Served } g vporavins | Transported Costs 

ys eR: CA PRG AMR REESE 


1927-1928 78,523 136,980 | $1,676,442 
1928-1929 3,716 | 95,662 | 165,328 | 1,929,283 | 11.67 
1929-1930 4,046 | 108,001 181,494 | 2,273,207 | 12.53 
1930-1931 4,240 | 127,740 200,416 | 2,174,133 | 10.85 
1931-1932 4,418 | 123,700 225,814 | 2,061,354 9.13 
1932-1933 4 502 130 , 387 24A AT 1,956,357 
1933-1934 4,014 | 1265724 236,170 1,552,768 
1934-1935 4,035 | 131,435 265,110 1,333,744 


1935-1936 125,776 271,994 


1936-1937 


1937-1938 143 ,821 306 5953 


1938-1939 150,531 323,131 2,251,620 


1939-1940 158,936 333,561 
344,697 


344.5648 


2 294332 


169,412 


| 

133.596 286 254 
2,190,822 
| 


1942-1943 4,810 | 167,579 330,026 2,203,196 
1943-1944 4,782 | 157,992 315,677 2,499 ,832 
1944-1945 4,7& 164,442 312 UL Desay aod 
1945-1946 4,830 | 166,720 | 314,830 3,433,719 


Sources Biennial Report of the State School Comission, duly 1, 1940 =- June 30, 
1942, pe 41, for data on years from 1927-1928 through 1941-1942; State 
Pa) Tt 


Boara of Education for data on last four years. 


A5? 
Table 42 


COUNTY SCHOOL BUIIDING NEEDS AND ABILITY TO FINANCE THEM, NORTH CAROLINA, 1945-1946 


ee er eee ae ee 


Estimated] Per Cent} Can 
sent} Lecally 
School | Raise 
Debt __| (000) 


| Estimated Per Cent. 


County 
Debt 


Alamance 1.3 11,633 |Jones hel 
Alexander oR 332 | Lee Lao 
Alleghany , None 220 | Lenoir oJ 
Anson o3 703 | Lincoln 150 
Ashe None 233 |Macon 26 
Avery ° 195 |Madison 03 
Beaufort or) 965 |Martin aS: 
Bertie 03 575 {McDowell 2 1S 
Bleden o4 321 | Mecklenburg 1.3 
Brunswick o5 40 |Mitchell 1.4 
Buncombe a &25 |Montzomery Qed 
Burke xh 1,117 | Moore Pa) 
Cabarrus 5s) 2,464 |Nash 130 
Caldwell 0S 1,105 |New Hanover gee 
Camden Ai, 133 | Northampton 1.3 
Carteret oe 222 |Onslow a 
Caswell “a 378 |Orange Pe) 
Catawba : 1.3 1,257 |Panlico 346 
Chatham i bi hy; PAS] 754 |Pascquotank QO 
Cherokee 491 we: 365 i Pender Af 
Chowan 500g yess 318 |Pexquimans oo 
Clay 50 2a 40 {Person 14 
Cleveland Dees Lek Lolo NP eo 1,0 
Columbus 1,900 pet 667 |Polk LeS 
Craven TiS Ri 326 217 {Randolph 1,0 
Cumberland 515 1.9 996 |Richmond ded 
Currituck 200 apt a 102 |Robeson Lee 
Dare 60 day 103 |Rockingham 302 
Davidson b Bef fat 1,157 |Rowan 1e/ 
Davie 450 tt Be 521 |Rutherford 420 
Duplin 540 200 510 {Sanson le 
rhan 665 of 6,798 |Scotland Deut 
Edacecombe 1,150 les 1,033 |Stanly Pi 
Forsyth 3,230 et 7,156 |Stokes 6 
Franklin ato Let. 494 {Surry 05 
Gaston 1,870 9 3,984 {Swain 1.6 
Gates 100 Re) 249 |Transylvania Lat 
Graham 300 06 S2 {Tyrrell “4, 
Granville 305 i a 677 |Union 0S 
Greene 275 2e4 189 |\Vance lel 
Guilford 1,400 2.4 | 5,161 Make 2.0 
Halifax 825 oS 1,423 |Warren 03 
Harnett 1,000 1.4 1,005 |Washington 30k 
Haywood 500 sep 897 |Wateuga 7 
Henderson 190 4.0 227 \Wayne 1.7 
Hertford 3 atk 431 |Wilkes of 
Hoke 250 AS) 324, |\Wilson Rel 
Hyde i Wf) 02 190 |Yadkin 243 1.3 
Iredell 1,210 1.5 1,434 | Yancey en ee 
Jackson 200 03 468 
Johnston None 2.6. |. 766 {STATE $69 446 - 


es —— - m - 
Source: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
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